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TO THE 
Moſt Reverend Father in GOD, 


TOHN, 


By Divine Providence, 
Lord Arch-Biſhop of YORK, 


Primate of England and 
Metropolitan. 


HMay it pleaſe your Grace ; 
HAT Il preſume to pre- 
l fix ſo great a Name to 
theſe Papers, is not that 
I imagine they bear any proporti- 
on 5 the Honowr, but only need 
the ſupport of your Patronage ; 
a Credit leſs don your Grace's 
would not be fufficient to coun- 


Az tenancy 


The Epiſtle 
$eRance -and authorize Moralitie 
in a foofe and diſſolute World. 
My Lord, 1 _—_ my ſelf 
Principal in this Preſumprion u 
gfi your- Goodneſs, bar aſt, 
out of a little kind Revenge , 
bring jn ghe Learned and [ngeni- 
ous Undertakers,as Acceſſaries, for 
theif ready and unanimous con- 
currence in the choice of your 
Grace far their Patron : And in- 
deed, who better qualih'd for 
the Protection of an incompaxa- 
þle Moralift, than ſo great a Di- 
vine ? tho none more unhr to re- 
commend him to it than my ſelf, 
Your Lordſhip's Character is r0q 
high, and your taſte roq fine 
di Bioanilhing to reliſh an ;FY 
rels trom 1o mean a Pen; and 
hnd the confidence of the At- 
(tempt obliges me to account for 
Fg C64 thax aFjnglug' me tQ 


a- 
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Dedicatory. 
famous Cathedrgl,which yourGrace 
pleas'd{o frequently to fill with 
your excellent Preſence, and ani- 
mate with your admirable Diſ-, 
courſes ; as allo that 1 had toybur 
venerable Predeceſſor ; and to that 
Learned and Worthy Society 
which enjoys the peculiar, Ho- 
nour of having my Lord Arch-Bj-. 
ſhop of Tork its Viſueer, firſt encou- 
rag'd, and will, I hope, in ſome 
meaſure , qualije my boldneſs 
n the Dedication : Beſides, be- 
ng conſcious no produCtion- of 
my own could ever deſerve to 
appear under”your Grace's Name, 
I thought it more eligible to run 
the rig of Cenlure,than be found 
wanting even. ta a borrow'd op- 
portunity of expreſſing that great 
Zeal and Yeneration | have for. 
your Lordſhip's Merits, by Incli- 
nation as well as Duty, And yet, 
far my own part, my Lord, 
A 4 wha 


* 


The Epiſtle « 
who conceive my felt, upon the 
above-mention'd Reaſons, bound - 
ro devote my belt, tho the mean-' 
eſt endeavours imaginable , to- 
your Grace's Honour and Service, 
ſhould ſcarce have offer'd a Per- 
ſon in your Lordſhip's Station 
the eaſie produtts of a few va- 
cant hours ; did not the number 
and worth of the Gentlemen 
concern'd, enhance the value of 
the Preſent ; had not the Argu- 
ment an afhnity with my Profel. 
ſion;and were there not Precedent 
both Ancient and Modern on my 
fide. The Learn'd Eraſmus has 
dedicated his Verſion of one fin- 
gle Chapter of our Author's Morals 
ro one of your Grace's Predecel- 
ſors ; and another, the firſt in this 
 Volume,to that great Monarch, K. 
Henry the Eight. And would not 
this bring me oft, yer I perſwade 
my lelt che candour of your Grace's 


Tem- 


Dedicatory. 
Temper, would prove a ſure Re-! 
ha. laſt, and eaſily 
whas the ſeverity of your Fadg-' 
ment could not approve. | 
Truth is, my Lord, | was indebt-” 
ed ſome publick Teſtimony of 
my Gratitude to your Grace's ex- 
coliens Predeceſſor ; but had not 
wherewith to diſcharge the Debt: 
This Summ was lent me, but too 
late; and then who had a better 
Title toit, and to whom could 
I with more honeſty pay it, chan 
to him who {ucceeds him in his 
great Abilities, as well as in his 
See? And he (for I mult endea- 
vour to be juſt to a Memory ſo 
precious) came every way up to 
the Dignity of his Chara&ter, had 
a rare happineſs in ſeconding the 
Determinations of a clear and dil- 
cerning Judgment,with an invin- 
cible Relolution in the purſuit of 
them, He was moſt religiouſly 


i pt- 
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Pious towards his God, without 
leaning towards either the Foppe- 
ries of Superſtition, or the Rants of 
Enthuſiaſm zealous for the Church 
without Bigottry in his Head, or 
Intereſt in his Heart ; obſtinately 
Loyal to his pins. out of 
Conſcience ; Learned, withour 
Pomp and Noile; of an ealy, yes 
awful kindnels ro his Depen- 
dants, and of a wonderful at- 
fabilicy to all Men : In ſhart, one 
to be equal'd by few, out-done 
a by none but his Succel- 
on -- 

As to the Author himſelf, my 
Lord, your Grace has not only 
ſhown your (elf an accurate 
Judg of his great Worth in his 
own Native Language, by the 
great eſteem you have always 
had for him , but has farther 
ſer an additional value upon him, 
in making many of the noble 
Pre» 


Dedicatory. 


Precepts he delivers, { 
liſh oy ago through ” he 

courſe of your Life ; and in re- 
lation to any farther Verſion of 


him, I think 1 need only ſay, *tis 

ity ſuch ally bright and fo 
{4Notio hr. d be confin'd 
a very few Readers of the Origi- 
nal, and perhaps fewer Judges of 
his Senſe: Lie buried either under 
the rubbiſh of his own Greek, 
ar the unfaſhionable and unintel- 
ligible Engliſh of an antiquated 

Tandlator, If ic need any far- 
ther vindication, I am ſenſible 
ris either to thoſe, who would 

is all good ſenſe ro them- 

nfo $,0r who are too lazie or toQ 
weak for the Oy 9 
I am not bound to wr jt 
any thing prove bur ha 
enough gs. recommend the _T 
lign to your Grace, 'twill be ſuf- ' 
hcient to gain it the approbatian 


of 


The Epiſtle 
of all underſtanding Men;and for 
others, heir diſlike will be really 
2 kindnefs. Your Lordthip's good 
Opinion will make a Franſlation 
authentick : Bur,my Lord, it is not 
only the knowing, bur the gun 
Man, the tried Royaliſt, and the 
excellent Biſhop, chat render you 
admirable. Your vaſt and ative 
Genius qualih'd you for. Go- 
vernment , and your Learning 
and Piety, ſtriking upon the 
diſcerning Goodnels of your 
Royal Patron, determin'd it to the 
Church : A Prince, who as in 
all chings elſe, ſo in this particular- 
ly, makes good his Claim to thar 
Hluſtrious Title of Defender of the 
Faith, that he fills up the moſt 
eminent Stations in the Church 
with fuch vigorous and able Aſ- 
fertors of it as your Grace. And 
indeed, who bener deſerv'd to 
be intruſted with che Spiritual 
Sword 


Sword now, than he who once ſo. 
bravely wielded he Temporal in 
its defence? And yet? my Lord, 
the Arch-Biſhop ſeems to be the 
leaſt por ot your 'Charater. 
Now that you are afriv'd ar al- 
moſt- che higheſt Pinacle of the 
Temple; you grow: greater inthe 
a generous - of the 
anities | of G - under 
view.,, and n | 
Dendeferalions For bed 9m 
not unlearn'd the Offices of 
an Inferiour Order ,; from your 
advancergent to | a Superiour. 
The great and ancient City of 
_ 5 not more” the Cetiter 
Government, than 

bclogms ſubje&t--ot —_ 
ftoral -and - Miniſterial Care. 
And to fill up all the momen- 
aon 5 and rexider” you u_ 
Th 


— 


— 
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P;imitive, You ſecond the tnpa® 
rallel'dEl of your Ti 
with that of your Life : whilſt 
the one teaches yourAuditors their 
Duty, the other encourages theit 
Praftiſe ; by that you molt clear- 
ly inſtruft, by this you moſt effe- 
Eually apply ; and yet this, and 
much more than this, is but the 
firſt Fruics, the earneſt of a few 
Months enjoyment of your Dig- 
nity. Your Lotdſhip muſt,(may 
L with all humilicy uſe the libec- 
ty of the expreſſion ) give me: 
leave to promile the World 
mighty things from a concur-= 
rence of (uch great and noble 


Qualifications. My Lord, I pre- 


tend not to Panegyrick in. whas 
I fay ; aminot fond of- lighting - 
a Taper tothe Sun. All.perlons, 
who have any merit: of; their 
own , muſt acknowledg { your 
Graces;your Actions are your us 


Dedicatory:  - 
Flogies ; andhe muſt have your" 
cara or Pen, and tral | 
Honour perſonally co know-you, 
who would rightly praile/ you. 
I cannot Flarrer, and beſides your 
Grace is above ic.” Pluarct's Elly 
upon the Subje&, is enough co 
make a Man abominate that 
ſordid and unmanly Artifice ; 
and your Lorgſhip's .Sagacity 
would eaſily Kſcover me with- 
out. the help of his. Directions. 
But, my Lord, your minutes are 
too precious that I ſhould any 
farther rob ybut Grace, or your 
Province, of them ; and my deep 
Senſe, and juſt value of Y 
Grace's merits naturally conclude 
in wiſhes for a long and happy 
continuance of their Influence 
amongſt us. That therefore. 
your Grace may live an aged 
Patron and Promoter of Learn- 
ing and Induſtry ; example of 
Piety 


- —O—— —— _— I _— — =_ 
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Piety and Religion MR 
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ches, and the Spirit and 
et ie Does 


png © onate and 

{i ite Bo, 

Ms Lord, 
Your Graces moſt Obedient, 
and moſt Devored Servant, 


Gio. TuLiLls, 


FLATTERER 


= 
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ally blind our diſcerning Faculties, unleſs 
we have learn'd to raiſe them abaxe the 
ſordid Levd of things congenial and fa- 
railiar to us, to thoſe which are / no- 
ble and excellent in themſelves. And hence 
it is that we are ſo frequently expoſed to 
the attempts of u' Paraſite, 'under the diſ- 
guiſe and vizard of a Friend : for Self- 
love, that grand Flatterer within, willing» 
ly'ehtertains &nother -from! without, who 
will but ſooth up and ſecond the Man in 
the good Opinjons be has conceiv'd of him- 
ſelf. For he who deſervedly hes under 
the Character of One that loves-to be Llat- 


ter'd, is dbubtiKſi ſuſticiently ſhall of Na 


ſelf ; ard thfough abundancevf complai 
ſance to his own Perſon, not only wi 
but thinks himſelf Maſter of all thoſe Per- 
fe&zons which may recommend him to 
others. And tho indeed it be laudable e- 
nough to cover ſhch Accompliſhments, yet 
is it altogether unſafe for any Man to fan- 
cy rhemmherenmt mim. | 
Now if Truth be a Ray of the Divini- 
ty, as Plato ſays it is, amd the Source of 
all the Good that Yetives ypon either Gods 
6r Men, 'then tert#inly rhe Flarterer 'm 
belook'd 'wpon 'as '8 ick ' Enemywo 
the 'Gods, "atid' fy'to Ape ;, for 
always afty coutfrer ro that 'evl 
Iracte of this, Know guur ſolf 7 ; 'ohflee- 
vonting 't6 mike every Man his. own 
Cheat, by keeping him ignorant of che 
good and MM that-are in himg 


where- 


that the counterfeie Reſcmblance ſfamerime 
ar other bring nateras Friendſhip ir felf into 
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State, and Poteritates of the Earth, and 
afterwards lowhly ſhirk off, if the great- 
neſs of their Fortune chance toleave them. 
Bur it will not be Wiſe us co ſtay till 
ſuch fatal JunQures, -an@-4H8eg try the Ex- 

rimept,.. whick-will :t6t" be uſeleſs, 

tdangerous andihurtful z for "ris a de- 


| plorable' thing  for' a Man-to find himſelf 


then deſtirure' of - Friends, when 'he moſt 
wants them, and has not an opportunity 
neither of exchanging his falſe, his faith- 
leſs, for a faltand honeſt Friend. ' And 
therefore we ſhould rather try our Friend, 
as we do our Money, whether or no he be 
pallable and current, before we need him. 
For 'tis not enough to diſcover the Cheat 
to our Colt, but we muſt ſo underſtand 
the Flatrerer, that he put no Cheat upon 
us z' otherwile we ſhould att like thoſe who 
muſt - needs rake Poyſon to know its 
ſtrength, and fooliſhly hazard their Life 
ro inform their 4 gow And as we 
cannot approve of this careleſs, ſo neither" 
of that too ſcrupulous Humour of thoſe, 
who taking the meaſures of true Friend- 
ſhip only the bare honeſty and uſe-. 
fulneſs of the Man, immediatly ſuſpe&t a 
pleaſant and eaſy Converſation a 
Cheat. For a Friend is not a dull, taſte-' 
lcſs thing 'nor does the Decoram of Friend." 
ſhip confiſt in- ſowrneſs and auſterity of 
Temper, bur its very Port 'agd Gravity is 


— ***F&{ and amiable;: - 
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Where Love and all the Graces do reſide; 
For *tis not only a comfort to the Afflifted, 


T enjoy the Courteſy of bis kindeſt Friend, 
as Euripides ſpeaks 3 but Friendſhip ex- 
tends if {&lff ro-both Fortunes, as well 
brightens an& adorns Proſperity , as 
allays "the Sortows that attend Adverſi- 

y. And as Exenw:uſed tofſay, That Fire 
makes the beſt Sauce; ToiFrignd(hip, where- 
with God has ſeaſoned tW Circumſtances 
of our Mortality, gives a retiftyeo'ever 
Condition,” renders *thenrall -eaſy, ſweet, 
and agreeable- enoidfh. - And Hdeed, did 
not the Laws of EY admit of a 

ittle pleaſantry and good hamour, why 
dnld the Paralite inſinuate himſelf under 
that diſguiſe? And yet he, as counter- 
feit Gold imitates the brightneſsand luſtre 
of the true, always puts on the caſineſs 
and freedom of a Friend, is always plea- 
ſant and obliging, and ready to comply 
with the humour of his Company. And 
therefore *ris no way reaſonable neither, 
to look upon every juſt Charatter that's 
ven us a$a piece of Flattery; for certain- 

y a due and ſeaſonable Coumendation is 
as much the Duty of one Friend to another, 
as a pertinent and ſerious Reprehenſion , 


nay indeed a ſowr querulons Tempey tlio" my 
perfectly repugnanttq thehawyotfF 
diy-and Conferkarion whereas a Man 

B 3 takes 
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takes a Chiding patiently from a Friend, 
who 1s 4s ready to praiſe his Vertues, as 
to animadvert upon his Vices, willingly 
perſuading himſelf that meer Nect 
obliged him to reprimand, whom Kind- 
neſs had firſt moved to commend him. 
Why then, may ſome ſay, 'tis infinitely 
difficult at this rate to diſtinguiſh a Flat- 
terer from a Friend, ſince there's no 
'arent difference, cither betwixt the Sariſ- 
Bftion they create, or the Praiſes they be- 
ſtow. Nay, *tis obfervable, thata _ 
fite is frequently more obſequious an 
liging than a Friend himſelf. 

Well, the way then to difcover the dif- 
parity ? © Why, T'll rell you; If = 
would learn the Character of a true ſub- 
til Flatterer, who nicks his Point ſecan- 
dum artem, you muſt not, with the Vul- 
gar, miſtake thoſe ſordid Smell-Feaſts, 
and poor Trencher-ſhaves, for = Men, 
who begin to prate as ſoon as they waſh 
their hands in order to Dinner, as one ſays of 
them ; and ere they are well warm'd with 
a good Cut of the firſt Diſh, and a Glaſs 
of Wine, betray the narrow Soul that afts 
th:m, by the nanſcous and folfom Buffoon- 
ry they vent at Table. For fare there 
nceded no great ſagacity to detett the 
Flartery of Melanthina, Alexander Pherdcmw's 
Paraſite, who being asked how his Maſter 
was murder'd ? made anſwer, That he was 
run through his Body into the Side. Nor 
maſt we, again, confine our — 

at- 
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Flatterers, to thoſe ſharpiag Fellows 

who ply about rich Meas whom 

CO nar Sword, — cat 

Supper 3 nor yet. to as 

were thoſe Female Paralites of Cypru«, who 

going ag into Sis, were nick-nvam'd Szeps, 

uſe they cringed {o to the great Ladies 

of that Country, that they mounted their 
Chariots on their Backs. 

Well, but after all, Who is this Flat- 


terer then, whom we ought {ſo induftri- 


oully to avoid ? 

Ianſwer ; He who neither profeſles, nor 
ſeems to flatter who never haunts your 
Kitchin, is never obſerv'd to watch the 
Dial, that he may nick your Supper-time ; 
who won't drink to excels, but will 
his Brains about him ; who is prying 
_ yay would mix in' your Bulinefs, 

wind himſelf into your Secrets: In 
ſhort, he who adts the Friend, not with 
the air of a Comzdian or « Satyriſt, bur 
with the _ Ro —_— aT 
For, as height of nfice 
to appear _ _ be « Knave. 50 
— look upon thoſe Flatterers a$ 

erous, who walk not roo 

—_— diiznife ; who make no fport, but 
mind their baſnes : for theſe otren per 
ſonate the true and ſincere Friend {0 a. 
ly, that *tis enough to make bim fall yn- 
der the like ſuſpicion of a Cheat, unleſs 
we be extremely curious in remarking the 


difference betwixt them. It's ſtoried of 
B 4 Grobias, 
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eine in parfaie of car of ther; * be acck 
demedy Bepe ints-2 little obſcure Houſe 
where he abſconded,- and there fel} upon 
him ; during the -Scuffle. Dars In; 
Gp EST nR-.Þ 

at himy - privaps. +4 ry 
he Confed We i Thruſt ; 
wheres Sbreas Un, rave ta 

run --DUC HNCE 
we can | Dim =o net yo vu} 

* Let . : s 
wen. Farr '4 nay an'ral oe ill en- 


deavour at 'the diſcovery of a Paraſite 
from a Friend, notwithſtanding the near- 


of the reſemblance, - we ought to 
uigour utmolt care, leſt at any time we * 


tly reje&t the Good with the Bad, 
or unadviſedly retain the Bad with the 
Good, the Friend and Flatterer together. 
For as thoſe wild Grains which uſually 
grow urn Wheat, and zre of the ſame 
gore and" bigneſs with it, are noteaſily 
winnowed from it ; for they either cannot 
paſs through the holes of theSieve, if nar- 
row;” or paſs together with the Whear, if 
larger : So is It infinitely difficult to di- 
ſtinguiſh Flattery from Friendſhip, be- 
canſe the-one ſo exquiſitely mixes with all 
the Paſſions, Humours, Intereſts, and In- 
clinations of the others, 


Now 


- 


rt 4. Ann Friend. M f 


Now becauſe the Enj a Fricgd 8 
attended with-rhe of HER arc 19 rn Tio 

incident to Humanity, erefoce the Flat- grjend. 

terer always endeavoursto renderthis Con- :. In an a: 


erſatign highly and agreeable greeable Can- 
x A ct mes Kindneſs and. —_— 


m Beneficence- are. the conſtant, At» performance of 
; (on which good Offices. 


neceſſary than Fire" 

Flatrerer .is ready upon every occalion to 
obrfude. his-Service upon you, -and- will 
with arind able Buſtle and Zeal ſcek 
to oblige you, it he can. - 

[n the next place, the Paraſite obſerving 3. Tn the 
that all true Friendſhip rakes its Origine likeneſs de his 
from a concurrence of hike Humors Hamours and 
Inclinations, and that the ſame > F 
the ſame Averſations and Delires a Er 
firſt Cement of a true and laſting Friend-" 
imp; he turns immediatly all f-# Matter, 
capable of every Form, Ylike Soft-Wax, 
pliant and yielding to any I that 
the Perſon on'whom'he deſigns think 
fit to ſtamp/upon him; 'and; in-fine, ſo 
neatly reſembles the Original, that one 
would ſwear, 


Save thou the very Achilles 7, and net 
bus Son. 


But the moſt exquiſite Fineneſs. of a 
Flatterer conſiſts in his imitation: of that k Seng be 
Freedom of Diſcourſe, which Friends Friead. 
par- 
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particularly nfe in mutually reprehending 
each other. 

For finding that Men uſually take it for 
what it really is, the natural of 
Friendſhip,as peculiar to it as certain Notes 
or Voices are to certain Animals; and” 
that, on the contrary, a ſhic and ſheepiſh 
Reſerv'dneſs looks both rude and unfriend- 
ly, he lets not even this proper Charatter 
of a Friend eſcape his Imitation. But as 
Skilful Cooks uſe to corrett luſhious Meats 
with ſharp and poinant Sawce, that they 
may not be ſo apt to overcharge the Sto- 
mach ; ſo he ſeaſons his Flattery now and 
then with a little Smartneſs and Severity, 
leſt the Fulſomneſs of repeated Diſſimu- 
lation ſhould pall and cloy the Company. 
And yet his Reprehenſions always carry 
ſomething in them, that looks not true 
and genuipe ; he ſeems to do't but with a 
kind of a fneering and grinning Counte- 
nance at the beſt; and tho his R 
may ——__ the Ear, yet they ne- 
ver ſtrike aftetually upon the Heart. On 
theſe accounts then 'tis zs difficult to dif- 
cern a Flatterer from a Friend, as to know 
thoſe Animals again, which always wear 
the Livery of the laſt Thing they touch 
upon. And therefore ſince he puts-fo ca- 
{ily upon us under the diſguiſe and appea- 
rance of a Friend, it will be our bulſi- 
neſs at preſent to unmask the Hypo- 
crite, and ſhew him in other Mens 
Shapes and Cojours, 2s Plaro ſpeaks, 

Iince 
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fince he has none properly his own. 

Wall then, let us enquire regularly is- 
ro this Aﬀalr. 

We have alteady aſſtfred, That Friend> Concerning 
ſhip genetally cakes Its riſe from a Confor- the Flarterer's 
mity of T and Diſpoſitions, Wheys- couneericiting 
by different cone to have the ſat ,,1 Indinan. © 
taſte of the like Humors, Cuſtoms, Sry- ons of the Per. 
dies, Exttciſtes and Employs, # theſt fol- fon whom te 
lowing Verſts import : Hlarvers, 


Old Men with Old, and Boys with Boys 
a « 

Ama} Wamens Clack with Womens Compuny. 

Men that ure crazy, full of Sores and Pani, 

Love ro &:ſeaſed Perſons to | 

Hind they who labour under Fire, 

Tell their fad Staries vo th Onfortwnath. 


The Flatterer then obſerving trow con- 
genid! it is to our Natores, to delight in 
the converſation of choſe who as it 
were, the Counter-part of our fdves, 
ranne— 5 na 
at this Avenue, w gradnafly advan- 
ces, ( like one towards a wild 
Beaſt in a Paſtare, with a deſign to tare 
and bring it t6 hand ) by accortmodati 
himſelf to the ſame Buſineſs, a 
Colour of Life with the Perſon whom 
he deſighs, till ®t laſt he gives him an op- 
porturty to catch him, and becomes 
traftable by the Man who ftrokes him. 
All this white the Flatterer adam + 

thoſe 
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| .then, by what Si 
ſhall we be able to know this counterfeit 
Copy of our ſelves, from?chat which is 


| eons. d vip 
m—— Firſt } We muſt, accura 
remark upon -Frvos; of is: wir 


and mm OuRe: 
ſemblance he.p ,to'the Original be 
alof I "hx et 

a w - 
ons according to any ane ſteady ad gag 


form Madel,' as becomes an 
ver of Converſation and \Eriendhip, which whic 


is all of one Thread, 'and-ſhill like it (rr 
for. this is a true Friend indeed. But the 
Flatterex, who bas no Principles 1n him, 
and leads not a Life properly his own, but 
forms and moulds ir- yp Lode 
rious Humours and Caprices thoſe he 
deſigns to bubble, is never ,one. and the 


a Ng ay Nor al 
like Water that $ turns and winds 


it ſelf into the figure the Chanel th 
which it flows. Apes, it ſeems, .are 


_ 'ally caught by their antick Mickey gf 


Thin meter 
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men, Trifles and Intemperance, than Lear- 
te, and the 
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; his Com- 
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uſe 
in Doanyfuw his 
that he was in Deor's. 

But he who will take the pains to at 
the Difembler himſelf, by interchay 
decrying, and extolling the ſame Things, 
Diſcourſes, Ways of Living, &c. will ca- 
lily perceive that the Opinions of a Flat- 
terer are as mutable and inconſtant as the 
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in it, gives 


you a thonſand than the Gentleman's 
lake, and believes, your Charatter of him 
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| ve Life + Why 
| noe 

"tis true, but 
mean and inglori When you 
trapann'd him, 'twould be 
per #0 caſhier himwith ſome ſuch reply as 
this: - 


papay Friend, What, quite qnw= 
ther Man ? 


1 abhor a Fellow who ſervilely complies 
propoſe, and pace 


not raſhl 


for he. as Sophocles 1ays, from 
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Part 4 a Flatterer from a Friend. 


Hates 'in bis Friend the Vice, but loves 
the Man, 


i1l ſcorn to bear a part with him int 
— iſhon e Actions, un- 


2 touch of the Humours and Infirmities of 
thoſe with whom they converſe. But now 
2s 2 true Friend endeavours only to copy 


: = : on the contrarys 
the faireſt Originals v, hich 
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The ſhapeleſs Thing's all over Paunch and 
Gut : 


Whe canthe Monſter 's mighty Hunger glut ? | 
It crawls on Teeth, ad warchfal 
Eye, 


Does into every ſecret Corner pry. 
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For this oy en ny en 
Sharpers, who, as | nge 
upon their Acquaintance oe" a Dinaee. 
But we will reſerve theſe Remarks for 
a more lace. 

In _gn_nnl rn I muſt not omit the 
other Artifice obſervable in his Imitation ; 
which is this : 

That if at any time he counterfeit the 
good qualities of his Friend, he immediat- 
ly yeelds him the Preheminence : whereas 
there is no competition, no emulation,.or 
envy amongſt rrue Friends, but whether 
they are equally accompliſh'd or no, they 
bear the ſame even unconcern'd temper of 
Mind towards each other. But the Flat- 
terer, remembring that he is but to aft 
another's pretends only to ſuch 
Strokes as tall ſhort of the Original, and 
is willing to confeſs himſelf out-done in 
any thing but his Vices, wherein alone 
he claims the Precedency to himſelf; as 
if the Man he is to wheedle be difficult 
and moroſe, he's quite over-run with 
Choler ; if ſomething ſuperſtitious, he's 
a perfect Emhuſiaſt ; if a little in love, 
for his part he's moſt deſperately ſmit- 
ten : I laugh'd heartily at fuch a 
ſays one ; But I had like to have died with 
Laughter, ſays the other. But now in 
ſpeaking of any laudable Qualities, he in- 


verts his Stile; as, I can run faſt enou 

ſays he, but you perfectly fly. I can fit 

an Horſe tolerably well, but alas ! wary 
c 
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that to this Hippocentaure for good Horſe- 
manſhip ? 1 haye a tolerable good Genixe 
for Poetry, and am none of the worſt Ver- 
ſihers of the Age 


But Thunder is the Language of you Gods, 
not me. 


And thus at the ſame m—_— — his 
Friend both in approving of his Abilities, 
by his owning of - ——_—_ confeſling him 
incomparable in his way by his coming ſhort 
of his Example. Theſe then are di- 
ſtinguiſhing Charatters of a Friend and 
Flaterer, as far as concerns the counter- 
feit Reſemblance betwixt them. 

But becauſe, as we have before obſerv'd, 
"tis common to them both to pleaſe, ( for 
a good Man is no leſs taken with the Com- 
pany of his Friends, than an ill one is with 
a Flatterer's) let us diſcriminate them 
here too. And the way will be to have 
an Eye to the end to which they direct 
the Satisfaftion they create, which may be 
thus illuſtrated. Your perfumed Oil have 
a fine odoriferons Scent, and ſo, it may 
be, have ſome Medicines too : but with 
this difference, that the former are prepa- 
red barely for the gratification of the 
Senſe, whilſt the other, beſides their O- 
dour, purge, heal, fatten, &c. Again, 
'T he Colours us'd by Painters are certainly 
very florid, and the Mixture agreeable; 
and yet ſo 'tis in ſome Mediciral Compo» 

GC 3 litzons 
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cCriminate 
them in the 
Pleaſure they 
create. 
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ſitions too. Wherein then lies the diffe- 
rence? Why, in the End or Uſe for 
which they are deſigned : the one purely 
for Pleaſure, the other for Profit. In like 
manner the Civilities of one Friend to 
another, beſides the main Point of their 
Honeſty, and mutual Advantage, are al- 
ways attended with an over-plus' of De- 
light and Sartisfaftion. Nay, they can 
now and then indulge themſelves the Li- 
berty of an innocent Diverſion, a Colla- 
tion, or a Glaſs of Wine; and believe 
me, can be as chearful and jocund as the 
beſt ; all which they uſe only as Sauce, to 
give a Reliſh to the more ſerious and 
weighty Concernments of Life ; to which 
purpoſe was that of the Poet : 


With pleaſing Chat they did delight each 


other. 
As likewiſe this too : 


| Nothing could part our Pleaſure, or our 


Love. 


But the whole Buſineſs and Deſtgn of a 
Flatterer, 1s continually to entertain the 
Company with ſome Paſtime or other, 
2a Intle Jeſt, a Story well told, or a Co- 
mical Action; and ina word, he thinks 
he can never over-2Ct the diverting part 
of Converſation. W hereas the true Friend, 
propoſing no other End to himſelf, than 
the 
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the bare diſcharge of his Daty, is ſome- 
times pleaſant, and as often, it may be, 
diſagreeable, neither ſollicitouſly coveting 
the one, nor induſtriouſly ayoiding the 
other, if he judg it the more ſeaſonable 
and expedient. For as a Phyſician, if need 
ID BE throw in to little Saffron or 

pikenard to qualify his Patient's Doſe 
and will now and then bathe him, and feed 
him up curiouſly ; and yet again another 
time will preſcribe him Caftor, or 


Poley, which the ftrongeſt Scent doth yield, 
Of al the Phyſick: Plants which che the 
Field, 


Or perbaps will oblige him to drink an In- 
fuſion of Hellebore, neither propoſing the 
deliciouſneſs of the one, nor the nauſeouſ- 
neſs of the other, as his ſcope and deſign, 
but only conducting him by theſe different 
Methods, to one and the ſame End, the 
Recovery of his Health. In like manner 
the real Friend ſometimes leads his Man 
gently on to Vertue by kindneſs, by plea- 
ſing and extolling him ; as he in Homer, 


Dear Teucer, thou who art in high 
Command, 

Thus draw the Bow with thy unerring 
Hand. 


And another, ſpeaking of Ulyſſes 
C 4 
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Shall not Ulyſſes in my me ſhine 
Whoſe Vertnes are ſo God-liks and Divine # 


And again, when he ſces CorreCtion requi- 
ſite, will check him ſeverely ;, as, 


Come, Menelaus, what d'you expel? to gain, 
By being an big h-born Fool, and nobly vain? 


And perhaps is forc'd another time to ſe- 
cond his Words with Attions : As Mene- 
demws reclaimd his Friend AſclepiadePs 
Son, a diſſolute and debauch'd young Gen- 
tleman, by ſhutting his Doors upon him, 
and not vouchſating to ſpeak to him. And 
Arceſilaws forbad Battws his School, for 
having abuſed Cleanthes in a Comedy of 
his ; but after he had made ſatisfaftion, 
and an acknowledgment of his Fault, took 
him into favour again. For we ought to 
grieve and afflift our Friend, with deſign 
meerly of ſerving him, not of making a 
Rupture betwixt us 3 and muſt apply our 
Reprehenſions, only as pungent and acute 
Medicines, with no other intent than the 
Recovery of the Patient. And therefore 
a Friend, like a skilful Muſician, who, to 
tune his Inſtrument, winds op one String, 
and lets down another, grants ſome 
things, and refuſes others, according as 
their Honeſty or Uſefulneſs prompt him ; 
whereby he often pleaſes, but is ſure als 
ways to profit : Whereas the _— 
w 
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ho is continually upon the ſame _ 
String, knows not how to let fall a $ 
ord, or commit a diſobliging ACtion, 
but ſervilely complies with all your delires, 
and is always in the tune you ask for. And 
herefore as Xenophon reports of Ageſilaw, 
hat he took ſome delight in being praisd 
by thoſe who would upon occaſion dif- 
praiſe him too: $9 ought we to judg, 
hat he only rejoices and pleaſes us __ 
as a Friend, who will, when Need requires, 
wart and contradict us ; muſt fo 
ir Converſation, who aim at nothing 
ut our gratification, without the leaſt in- 
termixture of Reprehenſion ; and indeed 
ought to have that Repartee of a Lacede- 
monian ready upon ſuch occaſions, who 
hearing King Charilws highly extoll'd for 
an excellent Perſon, asked, Haw he could 
be ſo good a Man, who was never ſevere to 
an ill one ? They tell us, that Gad-flics 
creep into the Ears of Bulls, and Tiques 
into thoſe of Dogs : but I am ſure the Pa- 
ralite lays ſo cloſe Siege, and ſticks ſo 
faſt to the Ears of the Ambitious, with 
the repeated Praiſes of their Worth, 
that *tis no caſy matter to ſhake him off 
again. And therefore it highly concerns 
them to have their Apprehenſions awake, 
and upon the , critically to remark, 
whether the high CharaQters ſuch Men 
laviſh out, are intended for the Perſon or 
the Thing they would be thought to com- 
mend. And we may indeed ſuppoſe them 
more 
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covet and prhcherend me Qualities 
themſelves, w magnify in others ; 
if admire the ſame Perfections in the 
reſt of Mankind, as well asin us; and are 
never found to faulter and bely, either in 
Word or Action, the Sentiments 
have owned. And, what is the fi 
Crwerion in this Caſe, we are to 
whether or no we are not rally crocking 
at, ITC Og of thoſe 
very w applaud us, 
and dd nn wiſh that we had faid or 
acted the quite contrary : for our own 
Conſciences, which are above the reach of 
Paſſion, and will net be put upon by all 
ly Artifices of Flattery, will witneſs a- 
inſt us, and ſpurn at an undeſery'd 
Commendation. But I know not how it 
comes to paſs, that ſeveral Perſons had 
rather be piticd than comforted in Adver- 
lity ; and when they have committed a 
Fault, look upon thoſe as Enemies and In- 
formers, who endeavour to chide and 
lecture them into a ſenſe of their Guilt, 
but careſs and embrace them as Fri 
who footh them up in their Vices. 1 
they who continue their Applauſes to fo 
inconſiderable a thing as a ſingle Action, 
a wiſe Saying, or a fimart Jeſt. do only a 
little preſent Miſchicf; but they who from 
iingle Atts proceed to debauch even - 
e 
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7 ny of the Mind with their immo- 


mon Heap in the Granary 
which was choſen and reſerv'd for Seed. 


on of the Soul, and poiſon the 
whence the whole Stream of _ 


Thucidides obſerves, T hat in 

War and Sedition the Names of 
and Evil are wont to be confound 
Fool-hardineſs is called a 
ſal of a Friend's 
Delay is nicknam'd 
2 meer Pretext for 
dent flow I I 


you obſerve it, a Flatterer terms a pro- 
fuſe Man, liberal; a timorous wary z 
a dull Fellow, grave 3 a ſtingie , fru- 
galz an amorous Youngſter, kind and 


r 

Flatterer 

Flat-Noſe, 
z the 
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pale Complexion. Now indeed an vgly 
Fellow, banter d into an opinion that | 
handſom, or a little Man magnified into 
tall and portly, cannot lie long under the 
Miſtake, nor receive any great Injury by 
the Cheat : But when Vice is extoll'd by 
the Name of Vertue, ſo that a Man is 
induced to ſin, not only without regret, 
but with joy and triumph, and is hardned 
beyond the modeſty of a Bluſh for his E- 
normitics ; this ſort of Flattery, I ſay, has 
been fatal even to whole Kingdoms. ?Twas 
this ruin'd Szc:ly, by ſtiling the Tyranny 
of Dionyſiu and Phalaris, nothing but 
Juſtice, and an hatred of villanous Prattt- 
ces. *Twas this that overthrew Egypr, 
by palliating the King's Effeminacy, his 
Yellings, his Enthuſialtick Rants, and his 
drawing the Figures of muſical Inſtruments 
upon his Body, with the more 
Names of true Religion, and the Worſhip 
of the Gods. 'Twas this that had very 
nigh ruined the ſtanch Roman Temper, 
by extenuating the Voluptuouſneſs, the 
Luxury, the ſumptuous Shows, and 
lick Profuſeneſs of Amory, into the 
er Terms of Humanity, good Nature, 
and the Generoſity of a Gentleman, who 
knew how to uſe the Greatneſs of his For- 
tune. What but the Charms of Flattery 
made Prelemy turn Piper and Fidler? What 
elſe put on Nero's Backins, and brought 
him on the Stage ? Have we not known 
ſeve: al Princes, if they ſung a —_— 
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Treble, term'd Apollo®, ? when they drank 
ſtoutly, ſtiled Barchw'73 and upon Wreſt- 
ling, Fencing, or the like, immediately 
on by thoſe empty Titles,to the Commiſit- 
on of thoſe Atts which were infinitely be- 
neath the dignity of their Character ? And 
therefore it will be then more eſpecially 
our concern to look about us, when a Flat- 
terer is upon the ſtrain of praiſing ; which 


he is ſenhible enough _—_ accordingly 
avoids all occaſion of ſuſpicion, when he 
attacks us on that ſide. If inderd he meets 


with a tawdry Fop, or a dull Country- 
Clown in a Leathern Jacket, he plays upon 
them with all the liberty imagi os. . 


rick, but firſk fetches a 
ly winds about him, till be has in ſome 
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happily overheard ſome Strangers, and 
raynnll aq ns Ape ric Yr 

extreme 
2d chemfetves much bis Admirers : Or 
elſe he ſome frivolous and falſe Ac- 
cuſation of him, and then coming in all 
haſte, as if he had heard it really _ 
to 


ſent Condition, a nothing in thei 
Phraſe but a it, and an Inm- 
potence to Action. If they fall into the 


Acquaintance of Lubbers, who love La- 
zineſs and Eaſe, they ſtick not to explode 
the neceſlary Adminiſtration of Publick 
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potent and Country-bred ? And,what” 
molt egregious Stratagem of all the 
the Flatterer thall traduce himſelf, 
than want a fair ity to. 
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ment, and as an 
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Let not your Praiſe, nor Diſpr aiſe laviſh be, 
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willing to adviſe with the ableſt Coun 
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he has indeed a more intimate Acquain- 
tance with others, but he was d to 
trouble him at preſent : For to whom 
ſhould we poor witleſs Men have recourſe 
( ſays he ) when we ſtand in need of Ad- 
vice? or whom elſe ſhould we truſt. ? 
And as ſoon as he has delivered his Opi- 
nion, whether it be to the purpoſe or no, 
he takes his Leave of him with a ſeeming 
SatisfaCtion, as if he had received an An- 
ſwer from an Oracle. Again, if he per- 
ceives a Man pretends to be Maſter of a 
Stile, he preſently preſents him with 
ſomething of his own compoſing, _ 
ſting him to peruſe and correft it. T hus 
Aiuhridates could no ſooner ſet up for a 
Phyſician, than ſome of his Acquaintance 
delired to be cut and cauterized by him ; a 
piece of Flattery that extended beyond 
the Fallacy of bare Words, imagining 
that he muſt needs take it as an Argument 
of the great Opinion they had of his 
Skill, that they durſt truſt themſelves in 
his Hands. Now to diſcover the Cheat 
which theſe anrwargy of our = worth 
might put upon us, (a thing requires 
no or inary Cirounſpettion ) the beſt 
way will be to give him a very abſurd 
Advice,and to animadvert as impertinently 
as may be upon his Works,when he ſubmits 
No Rent your Cenſure _ for if he mn 
no y, approves of 

you alert, nd applende every Period 
with the Elogy of very right / — 

we 
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well, then you have trapann'd him, and 
"tis plain, that tho 


He Counſel ak'd, he Play'd another Game, 
To ſwell you with th Opinion of a Name. 


But to proceed. As ſome have defin'd 
Painting to be mute Poetry ; ſo there is a 
ſort of ſilent Flattery, as expreſſive as the 
loudeſt Encomiwums. For, as Hunters are 
then ſurelt of their Game, when they 
under the Diſguiſe of Travellers, $ 
berds, or po ng nrnp yp —_ all 
intent u : 
of a Parakee never. take cre tus, 
than when he ſcems leaſt of all to com- 
mend you. For he who. riſes up to a 
Rich Man, when he comes in Company ; 
or who, having begun a Motion in Parla- 
ment, ſuddenly breaks off, and gives ſome 
Leading Man the Liberty of ſpeaking his 
Senſe firſt in the Point 3. ſuch a Man's 
Silence more effeltually ſhews the Defe- 
rence he the other's Judgment, than 
if he avowedly proclaimed it. And 
hereu you ſhall have them always 
placed in the Boxes at the Play-houlſe, 
and pearch'd upon the higheſt Scats at 
other publick Entertainments, not that 
they think them ſuitable to their Quality, 
= meerly for the COEr_nny (9 na 

yin t Men by givin m X 
Hence & is likewiſe, L - open firſt 
in all —— Aſſemblies, on 
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by and by yo another into the 
Chair, as an abler $ ; and retract 
their Opinion immediately, if any Perſon 
of A , Riches, or Qualiy contra- 
dit them : So that you may perceive all 
their Conceſlions, Cringes, and Reſpects 
to be but meer Courtſhip and I- 
fance, by this Obſervation, that they 
are uſually paid to Riches, Honour, or 
the like, Sls than ro Age, Art, Ver- 
or other Perſonal Endowments. 
us dealt nor fles with abizm, 
( ane of the Perfian Nobility ) who pre- 
_" bay to A dons rr a- 
nes, Shades, and other things pecu- 
liar to his Art : the Painter could not but 


bur tirter to 
upon an A 


mion of Felicity 
thar he looked , 
obſcure) Athenian, and Buoy, and Cleobee, 
happier than he. But the Fhattorer will 
have Kings, Governours, and Men of E- 
ſtares, not qnly the moſt fignally happy, 
but the molt eminently knowing, the moſt 
vertuous, and the maſt predent of Man- 
kind : And therefore ſome of them can- 
not endure to hear thoſe Rants of the 
Stoicks, 
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Stoicks, who center all true Riches, 
Generolſity , weblly | and Royalty it 
ſelf in the Perſon of a wiſe Man : For 
"tis the Man of Monies that's both Orarer 
and Peer with them ; and, if NR 
Painter and Fidler too, a good Wreſtler, 
an excellent Foot-man, or any thin 
they never ſtand with him for the Victory 
in thoſe Engagements : As Crefſon, who 
had the Honour to ran with Alexander, 
let him deſignedly win the Race, which 
the King berg told of afterwards, was 
highly diſguſted at him. And therefore 
I like the Obſervation of Carneades, who 
uſed ro ſay, That young Princes and No- 
> ny never arrived as W_—_— Per- 
ion in any thing learn'd, ex- 
cept riding the great Horſe, for their 
ſpoil them at School by ex- 
tolling all their Performances, and their 
Maſters in the Academies uſually take the 
Foil : whereas the Horſe, who knows no 
Diſtinftion berwixt a private Man and 
a Magiſtrate, betwixt Rich and the 
Poor, will certainly throw his Rider, if 
he knows not how to ſit him, let him be 
of what ne he pleaſes. And there- 
fore 'rwas impertinently ſaid of Bron 
upon this Subject, that he, who could 
his Ground into 2 gdod Crop, were 
to blame of any other Til- 
lage upon't. granted : nor is it impro- 
2506 conniend © Man, if you do him 
any real Kindneſs by't ; but bere's the 
D 2 iipas 
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Diſparity-: That as a Field is not capable 
of Improvement, ſo neither of Diller- 
vice by any; Commendations beſtow'd 
upon't : Whereas a Man unmoderately 
prabieds is puffed up, burſt, and ruined 
yt 


Thus much then for the Point of prai- 
ſing ; Proceed we in the next place to 
treat of Freedom in their Repreheniions. 
And indeed, *twere but reaſonable, that 
as when Patrocizs put on Achilles Ar- 
mour, and led his War-Horſe - out intd 
the Field, yet durſt not for all that vens 
ture to weild his Spear: So, tho the 
Flatterer wear all the other Badges and 
Enligns of a Friend, he ſhould not dare 
to counterfeit the plain Frankneſs of his 
Diſcourſe, as being a great, malily, and 
ſubſtantial Weapon, peculiar to him. 

But becauſe'to avoid that Scandal and 
Oflence, which their drunken Bouts, their 
little Jeſts, and ludicrous babling Hu- 
mour might otherwiſe create, they ſome- 
times put on the Face of Gravity, and 
flatter under the Vizard of a Frown, 
dropping in now and then a Word of 
Correction and Reproot , let us examine 
this Cheat too amonglt the reſt. 

And indeed I can compare that trifling 
inſignificant Liberty of Speech which he 
pretends to, to nothing better than that 
Sham Hercules, which Menander intro- 
duces in one of his Comedies, with a 
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light hollow 'Club + upons his. Shoulder ; 
for as Womens Pillows, whichſeem fuff; 
ciently ſtuff*d tor bear up -rheir Heads 
yield and fink under -their Weight ;, fo 
this counterfeit Freedom in a Flatterer's 
Converſation '{wells big, - and promiſes 
fair, that when it ſhrinks and: contracts 
it ſelf, it may draw thoſe in' with it, who 
lay any ſtreſs upon its outward Appea- 
rance : whereas the genuine and friendly 
Reprehenhon fixes ' upon! real\ Criminals, 
cauling them Grief and Trouble indeed, 
but only\what is wholſome and fſalutary } 
like Honey that corrodes,\ but. yet cleanſes 
the ulcerous [Parts of the: Body, and is 
otherwiſe both - pleaſant and profitable: 
Bur of Ot We ſhall 
diſcourſe ar” pre of.' the Flatterer, 
who aftects 'a moroſe, angry, and' inexo- 
rable Behaviour towards thoſe ups 
on whom he deſigns ; Is peeviſhand difficult 
towards his Servants,animadverts ſeverely 
upon the Failures'bf his Relations and Do- 
meſticks, ' neitha@madmires hor! reſpects a 
Stranger, but ſuperciliouſly contemns him ; 
pardons'no Man, but by Stories and Com- 
plaints  exaf one- againit another ; 
thinkingby theſe meanstoacquirethe Cha- 
racter of an irreconcileable Enemy with all 
manner of Vice, that he maybe thought 
one who would not ſpare his Favourites 
themſelves: upon occalion 5 and indeed 4a 
Perſon who. neither acts nor ſpeaks any 
thing, out af a mean and daſtard Complai- 
{ance D 3 And 
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And if at any time he undertakes his 
Friend, he feigns himſelf a meer Stran- 
+ his real and conſiderable Crimes 3 

tif he catch him in ſome petty trifling 
Piccadillo, there he takes his occaſion to 
rant him terribly, and thunder him ſe- 
verely off : Jf be ſees any of bus Goods out of 
order, if his Houſe be not very corvenient, 
if bis Beard be not ſhaven, or bis Clothes nn« 
faſmionable, if bis Dog or bns Horſe be not 
well looked after, &c. Bat, if be flights bis 
Parents, neglett his Children, treat bis Wife 

, bis Friends and Acquaint ance diſ- 
reſ , and ſquander eazy bis Eftave ; 
here he dares not open his Mouth, and it's 
the ſafeſt way to hold his Tongne : Juſt 
as if the Maſter of a Wreſtling-School 
ſhould indulge his y Champion Schol- 
lar in Drinking and Wenching, and yer 
rattle him about his Oil-craiſe, and Body- 
bruſh : Or, as if a School-maſter ſhould 
whip a Boy for ſome little fault in his 
Pen or Writing-book, but takes no no- 
tice of the Barbariſmvand Soleciſms in his 
Language. For the Paraſite is like him, 
who hearing a ridiculons ji 
Orator, finds no fault with his Diſcourſe, 
but Delivery ; blaming him only for ha- 
ving ſpoiled his Voice with drinking cold 
Water : Or, like one ere hog 
uſe and correft ſome pitiful Scr1 
ey e- Courſenefſs of the Pa- 
per, 2 Blots and Negligence of the 


Tranſcriber. Thus the Paraſites abour 
Ptolemy, 
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of a Fiſtula, 
Wen, or other carnous Excreicence. 
But there are others behind, who out-do 
all che Subtilty of the former, ſuch as can 
claw and pleaſe, even whillt they ſcem to 
r « Thus when Alexander had 
beſtowed ſome conliderable Reward upon 
a Jeſter, Agis the Grecian, through meer 
Envy and Vexation, cry'd out yrs as 
a moſt abſurd Attion 3 which the King 
over-hearing, he turn'd him about in 
reat Indignation at the Iaſolence, ſay- 
gs What's that you prate, Surah ? Wh 
truly, replied the Man, L muſt confe 
I am not a lictle troubled to obſerve that 
all you great Men,who are deſcended from 
Tupuer, take a ſtrange delight in Flatte- 
rers and Buffoons : For as Hercules had 
his Cercopians, and Bacchus his Silenians 
about him ;, ſo I ſee your Majeſty is pleas'd 
to have a regard ſuch pleafant Fel- 
lows too. Ang one time when Tiberixs 
Ceſar was preſent at the Senate, there 
ſtood apacertain fawning Counlellor,aller- 
ting, T hat all free-bora Subjects ought ta 
have the Liberty of ſpeaking their Sepſe 
tregly, and ſhould nor di or conceal 
D 4 any 
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any thing that they might conceive bene 
ficial to the Publick ; who, having thus a- 
wakened the Atrerition of his Audience, 
Silence being made, and Tiberi impatient 
to hear the Sequel of the Man's Difcourſe, 
purſued it in this manner : © / muſt tell you 
of a Fault, Czi\ar, ( ſaid he Y' for which 
we univerſally blame you, tho no Man yet 
has taken the confidence to ſpeak, it openty ; 
You neglett your ſelf, endanger your ſacred 
Per ſon by your too much Labour and C are, Night 
and Day, for the Publick, And having ha- 
rangued ſeveral things to the ſame effect, 
"ris reported that Caſſie Severns the Orator 
ſhould ſubjoin, { This Man's Freedom 0 

Speech wall ruin him, ] | 


Such Artifices as theſe, I confeſs, are 
not very pernicious, but ' there remains 
one of a moſt dangerous conſequence 'to 
weak Men ; and that is, when a Flatterer 
ſhall faſten thoſe Vices upon them, which 
are direftly contrary to thoſe they are re- 
ally guilty of. As Himeris, an Athenian 
Paraſite, upbraided one of the moſt miſe- 
rable ard ſtingte Miſers of the whole 
Town, with Carcleſncſs and Prodigality, 
relling him, He was afraid he ſhould live 
to ſee the day when both he and his Chil- 
dren ſhould go a begging. Or on the con- 
trary, when they obje(t Niggardlineſs 
2rd Parſimony to one that*s laviſh and pro- 
fuſe ;, as Tirws Petronics did to Nero: or 
when they adviſe Arbitrary and Tyranni- 

| cal 
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cal Princes to lay aſide their too much 
Moderation, and their un ble and 
unſeaſonable Clemency. Theſe are they 
who ſhall pretend to be aware of an halt- 
witted Idiot, as of ſome notable ſhrew'd 
Fellow ; and ſhall rax an il-natured cen- 
ſorious Man, if at any time he ſpeak ho- 
nourably of a Perſon of Worth, of be- 
ing too laviſh in his Commendations : 
You'are always praiſing, ſay they, Men 
thatdeſerve it not ; for who is he, or what 
remarkable thing did he wo ſay or do? 
Bur they have yet a ignal Opportu- 
nity of mm their Talents when they 
meet with any difference betwixt Lovers 
or Friends : For if they ſee Brothers 
quarrel, or Children deſpiſe their Parents, 
or Husbands jealous of their Wiyes, they 
neither admoniſh them of, nor blame them 
for it, but ioflame the Difference : You 
dont underſtand = ſelf, ſay they; you 
are the occaſion of all this Clutter by your 
own ſoft and ſubmiſſive Behaviour. If 
there chance to have happen'd ſome little 
Love-Skirmiſh betwixt a Miſs and her Gal- 
lant, then the Flatrerer interpoſes bokdly, 
and adds freſh Fuel to the expiring Flame, 
taking the*Gentleman to rask, and telli 
him how many —_ he has done, which 
looked a hrrle hard, were not kind, and 
deſerved a Chiding. 


Ungrate- 
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Charms ? ' 
And former ſoft Embraces in ber Army ? 


Thus Cleopatres Friends perſuaded An+ 
tonie, {mitten with his beloved Egyptian, 
that ſhe doted on bim ſtill, calling him 
baughty and hard-hearted Man : She, ſaid 
they, has ſtript her ſelf of the Glories of 2 
Crowns ag ep Grmngnge, and now 
languiſbes wi ove of you, attending, 
the motion of your Camp in the poor 
ſordid Figure of a Concubine 


But you have fteel'd your Heart, and can, 
unmet d, 


Behold her Grief, whom once you ſo mych. 
lov'd. 


Now he was ely pleaſed to hear of 
his little Unkindactics to his Miſtreſs, and 
was more taken with ſuch a Chiding, than 
with the higheſt Charatter they have 
iven hioz ;, but was pot ſenſible, 

er the colour of a friendly Admoni 


LOB, 
ham. 


uſt it me ; pure Wine, 
taken Hs oy is an excellent Antidote a- 
gainſt Hemlock ; but if mix*d with it, 
readers the Poiſon incurable, — 
£ 
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Ungrateful Man, can you forget ' ber 
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you- 

Upon the whole therefore, Bias ſeems 
not to bave anſwer'd him very pertinent- 
ly, who ask'd him, Which be thought was 
moſt burtful Animal ? when he re- 
That of wild Creatures,a Tyrant, and 
s Flaterer : For he might 
that ſome 
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ſerves and advances an healthful Conſtitu- 
tion where he findsit z 'whilſt the Flatrerer 
claws and tickles the irrational part of the 
Man only, debauching it from the Rules 
of right Reaſon, by the repeated Sug- 
geſtion of ſoft and ſenſual Delights. For 
as there are ſome ſort of Meats, which 
neither aſlimilate with the Blood, nor in- 
vigorate the Spirits, the Nerves, nor-the 
Marrow, but only provoke Lnſt, ſwell 
the Paunch, and breed id flabby Fleſh: 
So. he who ſhall give himſelf the labour 
to obſerve, will find that - the Diſcourſes 
of a Flatterer contribute nothing to the 
unprovement of . our Pradence and Un- 
derſtanding, but cirher only entertain us 
with the pleaſure of ſome Love-Intrigue, 
or make us indiſcreetly angry, or envious, 
or blow us up into an empty troubleſom 
opinion of our ſelves, or increaſe our Sor- 
rows, by pretending to ſhare in them 4 or' 
render us difficult, ſtingie, and incredulous, 
{owr, timorous, and jealous, with feve- 
ral idle malicious Stories, Hints,'and Con- 
jeCtures of his own : For he always faſtens 
upon, and pampers ſome Diſtemper of 
the Mind, growing, like a Botch or Boil,” 
npon it's inflamed or putrid part only. Are: 
you angry? revenge your ſelf, ſays he: 
Cover you'any thing? have it : Areyou' 
afraid ? the : Suſpect you this, or that ? 
beheve It 
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But if we findit ſomething difficult to 
diſcover him in theſe Attempts upon our 
Paſſions, becauſe they often violently over- 
power all the Forces of our Reaſon to the 
contrary z we may then trace him in other 
Inſtances of his Knavery, for he always 
acts conſonant to himſelf : As if you are 
afraid of a Syrſcit, and thereupon be in 
ſuſpenſe about your Bath and Diet,a Friend 
indeed will adviſe you to act cautiouſly, 
and take care of your Health ; but the 
Flatterer perſuades you to the Bath, bids 
you feed freely, and not ſtarve your felt 
with Mortification. If he obferves you 
want Briskneſs and Spirit for Action, as 
being unwilling to undergo the Fatigue of 
a Journey, a Voyage, &c. he'll tell you 
preſently, There's no haſte, the Buſineſs 
may be well enough deferr*d, or elſe tranſ- 
ated by Proxy. If at any time you have 
promiſed ro lend or give a Friend a Sum of 
Money, and upon ſecond thoughts gladly 
would, and yet are aſhamed to retract 
your Word ; the Flatrerer puts his Advice 
into the worſe Scale, and inclines the Bal- 
lance tothe ſaving Side, ſtrips you of your 
{queanuſh M z telling you, That you 
ought not to be fo igal, who live at 
great Expences, and are willing to relieve 
others behde him. And therefore unleſs 
we be more Strangers to our ſelves, to 
our own Delires, Fears, Confidence, or 
the like, the Flatterer cannot ealily eſcape 
our 
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our diſcovery ; for he*s the great Patron 
of theſe diſorderly Pallions, endeavouring 
always to wind us up to Excelles of this 


kind. But enough of this. 


Let us, in the next place, diſcourſe of 
the vſeful and kind which the 
Flatterer ſeems ſo cheartully ready u 
every occaſion to perform, that it 
the Diſparity betwixt him and the true 
Friend extremely perplext and intricate. 

But as Earipides fays of Truth, That it 
loves plain Langaage - So the Temper of 
a Friend is ſincere, natural, without paint 
or varniſh ; bur that of a Flatterer, as*#t 
is corrupt and diſeaſed in it ſelf, ſo ſtafids 
it in need of many, and thoſe curious and 
exquiſite Remedies too, to corrett it. And 
therefore you ſhall have Friends, upon an 
accidental Rancounter, withour either gi- 
ving or receiving a formal Salute, content 
chemſelves ro ſpeak their mutual Kind- 
neſs and Familiarity in a Nod and a Smile : 
Bur the Flatterer purfnes ns to meet 
you, and is ready to kits your hand be- 
fore he comes at you ;, and if you chance 
but ro ſee and falute him firſt, he ſwears 
you muſt excuſe his Rudenefs, and will 
produce yon Witneſs that he did not fee 
you, if you pleafe. Thus again; A 
Friend dwells not apon every Pun- 
Qtilio, is not ceremonious aad punctual in 


the tranſating of Buſigeſs, is not inqui- 
titive, nor intrudes into every oo 
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Service -: But the Paraſite is ore 
ence, all perpetual indefatigable , 
admits no Rival in his Services, but will 
wait your Commands, which if you lay 
not upon him, he ſeems mightily afflicted, 
the unhappieſt Man in the World ! 

Now theſe Obſervations are Argument 
enough to convince a Man of any tolera- 
ble Senſe, that the Friendſhip ſuch Men 

etend to, is not really vertuous and chaſt, 
bee rather a fort of impudent whoriſh 
Love, that obtrudes its Embraces upon 
you. 
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Terrs as theſe : 


_— enter... on Mi 4 


If I can ſerve Sir, if R 
Be fouſble by me, Pt do my bait "=_y 


But the Flatterer's thus ; 


Command me freely what you will, Pl 
do it, 
For the Comedians introduce fuch brave 
Promiſers as theſe : 


Come, Sir, let me but fight that Follow 
there ; 


Pll beat him ſoft as Spunge, or Gellias vt. 
Beſides, 
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But to be more particular, let us firſt The aiſparicy 
examine the Diſparity betwixt their Pro- berwixt then 
miſes : For our Forefathers well obſery'd, 2* to their 
that the Offers of a Friend run in ſuch "9+ 
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Beſides, no real Friend will afſiſt in the 
execution of a Deſign, unle(s, being firſt 
advigd with, he approve of it, as cither 
honeſt or uſeful : Whereas the Flatterer, 
tho permitted to conſult and give his Opt 
nion abour. an Undertaking, not only out 
of a paltry deſire to comply with, and 
gratify his Friend at any rate, but leſt he 
jhould be look'd upon as diſaftetted to the 
Bulineſs, ſervilely cloſes with, and advan- 
ces his Propoſals, how unreaſonable ſoever. 
For there are few Rich Men or Princes of 


this Mind, 


Grue me a Friend, tho a poor Beggar he, 
Or meaner than the meaneſt Beg gay be. 
If be hu Thoughts but freely will smpart, 
Lind boldly ſpeak, the Language of bus 


Heart. 


For they, like Attors in a Tragedy, muſt 
have a Chorws of their Friends to join with 
them in the Concert, or elle the Claps of 
the Pit to encourage them : Whereupon 


Merope in the Tragedy ſpeaks thus : 
Make choice of thoſe for Friends, who 


never knew, 
The Arts of wheedling and betr aying you * 
But thoſe poor Raſcals never entertain, 


Who only pleaſe you wuh deſign to gain. 


But alas! they invert the Counſel, abo- 


minate thoſe who deal freely with m_ 
A 
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2nd adviſe them obſtinitely for the beſt ; 


inorh P 
Atﬀettions, 


ſelves unworthy to conſalt about ſuch 
weighty Aﬀairs,but are ready to ſerve you 
in executive pt of a Deſign : Bat 
the more ſubril Hypoerite comes in et the 
Conſult, knits his Brows, declares his 
Confent by rhe gravity of a Look, or 2 
Nod, but ks never a Word, nnlels 

chince when the Greas Man delivers his 
Hpioion, he cries, Lord ! Syr,, you prevented 


the Mathematicians tell us, that Surfaces 
and Lines, which are incorporeal, and 
Creatures of the Underſtanding only, are 
neither bended, nor moved, nor extended 
of rhemſelves, bat are ſo afﬀefted together 
with the Bodies whoſe they 
are : So you ſhall obferve the Flatrerer 


attends only the Motion of another's Senfe, 


Opinjon, Paſſion, &c. without any Prin- 
ciple of Action in himſelf. So that the 
Diſparity betwixe them rhos far s eally 
diſcernable. ; 

And yer eaflier in the manner they 


without any Parade ul on T 
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Outſide: Nay, many times, 25 2 faithful 
Phyſician cures his Patient when he lealt 
knows of it ; ſo a true Friend, either pre 
ſent or abſent, as occaſion ſerves, is {olli- 
citous about your Concerns, when per- 
haps you know nothing of it. Such was 
the excellent Arcefilaw, as in other his 
Actions, ſo particularly ig his Kindneſs to 
Apelles, Native of Chios, whom finding 
extremely indigent in his Sickneſs, he re- 
his Viſit to him with tw 
in his Pocket z and ſitting by his 
Bed-ſide, Tou have got nothing here, ſaid 
he, b=e Empedocles's Elements, Fire, Wa- 
ter, Earth, and the ſurrounding Ar ;, nei- 
ther methinks do you lie eaſily: And with 
that, ſtirring up his Pillow, put the Money 
privately under his Head : Which when 
the good old Woman his Nurſe found, 
and in great admiration acquainted Apelles 
with; fy, ſays he, ſmiling a little, chu 
is 4 Purce of Arcelilaus's every. And 
what Philoſophy tells us, that Children 
uſually reſemble their Parents, we find in 
ſome meaſure verified in Arceſilaw, and 
s, his intimate Acquaintance : For 
when Cepbs Socrates was impeached of 
High-Treaſon, and Lacydes, with ſeveral 
others of his Friends, ſtood by him at his 
Trial, the Counſel tor the State deſired 
the Priſoner's Ring, whercin lay the prin- 
cipal Evidenee againſt him, might be pro- 
duced in Cour t, which C: Ii Socrates hcat- 
ing, dropt it ſoftly off his Finger, and 
ef . Lacydes 
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_ ing it, Jet his Foot vpone, 
and buried it in the Ground. Whereupon 
being tell, 'nnd going af em 
Pay his reſpects and thanks to his Judges, 
one of them, who, it ſeems, had took no- 
tice of the Paſlage, told him, that his 
Thanks were owing to » and fo re- 
lated the whole Story, when yet Lacydes 
had never mention'd.it. 

Thus 1 am verily uaded the Gods 
confer ſeveral ts upon us which we 
are not ſenſible of, no other Motive 
in the World, than the mcer pleaſure and 
ſatisfaCtion they take in Acts of "Kindneſs 
= the coi he ſeeming] 

But on the contrary, t ingly 
Offices of a Flatterer have nothing of that 
Sincerity and Integrity,that Simplicity and 
Ingenuity, which recommend a Kindneſs ; 
but are always attended with Buſtle and 
Noiſe, Hurry, Sweat, and contrafting 
the Brow, to enhance your Opinion of 
the great Pains he has taken for you ; like 
a Picture drawn in gawdy Colours, with 
folded torn Garments, full of Angles and 
Wrinkles, to make vs believe it an elabo- 
rate Piece, and done to the life. 

Beſides, the Flatterer is ſo extremely 
troubleſom, in recounting the weary Steps 
be has taken, the Cares he has had upon 
him, the Perſons he has been ford ro 
diſoblige, with a thouſand other Inconve- 
niencies he has labour'd under upon your 
account, that you'll be apt to ſay, the Bu- 

= 2 Gneſs 


$1 


A Flarterer 
engagerd in 
any Service 
2 Friend only 
| Offices, but more fſignally in this, That 
is bk a 


For a Kindneſs once upbraided, loſes 

its Grace, turns a Burden, and becomes 

intolerable. Burt the Flatterer not only re- 

[neg iter dee already paſt, 
at 


the very inſtant of their . 
mance z whereas if a Friend be 


«to 
ſpeak of any Civility done another, he 
modeſtly mentions it indecd, butattributes 
nothing w_ =» Fw —_— Lace- 
demomans ſupplied Smyrna in 
great Scarcity of Provitous and they 
gratefully reſented and extoll'd che Kind- 
neſs; Why, replied the Spartors, "twas 
no ſuch great matter, we only robb'd our 
felves, and our Cattel of a Dinner. For 
god inganecad bar more coemgndte oth 
ingenuous, but more ro 
Recciver, becauſe he imagines his Bene- 
factor conferr'd it on him without any 
great prejudice to himſelf. 

But the Temper of a Flattcrer is not 
only diſcernable from that of a Fraend, in 
the Eaſineſs of his Promiſes, and the trou- 
bleſom [mperrinence that attends his 


the one is ready to —_— any baſe and 
unworthy Attion ; the other, thoſe only 
which are fair and honeſt : the one labours 
to pleaſe, the other to profit you. For a 
Friend muſt not, as Gorgias would have 
him, beg another's affiſtance in a juſt Un- 
dertaking, and then think to — 
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the Civility,by contributing to ſeveral that 
are unjuſt ; for he is not bound to bear 2 
part in the Follies of his Friend, but ra- 
ther to dilluade bim from them : Made 
after all, he cannot prevail diets ny 
diſengage himſelf wes the Reply of Pho» 
Cion tO Amipetrer ;, Sir, 1 can't be both your 
Frund, your Flatterer ; that is, your 
Friend, +49 & pBocg nts red 
For we ought to be aſſiſtant to him in his 
honelt Endeavours indeed, but not in his 
Koaveries z in his Counſels, not in his 
Tricky; in «ppearing as Evidence for 
hum, but not in a Cheat ; and mult bear 
a ſhare jo his Misfortunes, bug not in his 
Acts of Injuſtice, rc afen eng one 
to be as much a5 conſcious of any Unwor- 
thineſs in his Friegd, how much leſs will it 
become him to partake ia it ? Therefore 
as when the Lacedemonians, defeated by, 
and treating of Articles of Peace with Av- 
"on pray'd him to command them 
y thing, ſoever grievous, and bur- 
deaſora taghe Subject, provided it were 
not baſe and diſhonourable : So a Friend, 
if you want his Aſliſtance in a chargeable, 
dangerous, and laborious Eaterprize, im- 
barks in the Deſign chearfully, and —_ 
reſerve ; but if ſuch as will not ſtand with 
his Reputation and Honour, he fairly de- 
lires a Whereas ponies cOn- 
you to put a F upon 
re bet or hazardous Employ he 


ſhyffics you off, aud . For 
F , ad a 
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ſornd him but, as you rap a Vellel, to trie 
whether it be whole or crackt, full or 
empty ; and he ſhams you off with the 
Noiſe of ſome paltry, frivolous Excuſes : 
But engage him in any mean, ſordid, and 
inglorious Service, abuſe him, kick him, 
trample on him, he bears all patiently, and 
knows no Afﬀront. For as the Ape, who 
can't keep the Houſe like a Dog, or bear 
a Burden like an Horſe, or plow like an 
Ox, ſerves to be abus'd, to play tlie Buf- 
foon, and to make ſport: $0 the 
Paralite, who can neither plcad your 
Cauſe, nor be your Counſel, nor ef- 
pouſe your Quarrel, as being averſe from ' 
all painful and good Offices, denies you 
in nothicg that may contribute to your 
pleaſure, turns Pander to your Luſt, 

imps for a - Whore, provides you an 

andſom Ertertainment, looks that your 
Bill be reaſonable, and ſneaks to your 
Miſs ; but ſhall treat your Relations with 
diſreſpet, and impudently turn your 
Wife out of doors, - it you commiſſion him. 
So that you may ealily diſcover him in 
this particular ;, for put him the moſt 
baſe and dirty Attions, he'll not ſpare 
his own Pains, provided he can but gra- 


tify you. 


There remains yet another way to diſ- 
cover him by his Inclinations towards your 
I:.timates and Familiars. For there's no- 
thing more agrecable to a true and _ 
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al Acquai than to love with, and 
to be beloved of many ; and therefore- he 
always ſedulouſly endeavours to gain his 
Friend the AﬀeCtions and Eſteem of other 
Men. - For being of Opinion- that all 
things ought to be in common 
Friends, he thinks nothing ought to be 
more ſo, than they them But the 
Faithleſs, the Adulterate, and Friend of 
baſe Alloy, who is conſciaus to himſelf 
of the Diſſervice he does true Friendſhip, 
by that falſe Coin of it which he puts 
upon us, is naturally full of Emulation and” 
Envy, even towards thoſe of his own' 


to his Betters, whom he dares no more 
vie with, than a -Footman with a Lydian 
Chariot, or Lead (to uſe Simonider's Ex- 
preſſion ) with refined Gold. / Theretore 
this lizht and empty Counterfeir, finding 
he wants Weight, when | pur into 'the 
Ballance a ſolid and ſubſtantial 
Friend, endeavours to remove him as far 
2s he can; like him, who having painted 
4 Cock extreamly ill, commanded his Ser- 
vant to take" the Original out of ſight, 


ſecret Calumnies he blackens, and under- 
mines him ; which if they chance to have 
E 4 gall'd 


J5 
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that Arch-Parafite, and Enemy to the 44a- 
cedonian Nobility, and Chict of all that 
numerous Train which Al entcr- 
tain'd in his Court. This Man taught his 
Diſciples to {lander boldly, and puſh home 
their —_— LU on 199 1s 7 pw 
ight y be cured, a in'd over 
__ yet the Teeth of Slander would 
Eo 2 I 4 
theje Scars, ( or to more properly 
Gangrenes, and Cancers of falſe —_ 
ons, fell the brave Calif Parmena, 
__ Philtres, Whillt he hi became an 
eaſy Prey to an Agnon, ets Api, 
and Demetrius, who trick'd bim vp like a. 
Berbarian Statue, or Antick, and | 
the Mortal the Adoration due to a God.) 
So great a Charm is Flattery, and, as it 
ſeems, the greateſt with thoſe we think the, 
greateſt Men ;- for the exalged Thoughts 
they entertain of themſelyes, -and the: 
deſire of an univerſal Concurrence in the: 


ſame Opinion from others, both add. - 


Gourage to the Flatterer, and. Credit to 
tis Impoſtures. Hills and Mountains in- 
deed are not eaſily taken by Stratagem, or 
Ambuſcade ; but 2 weak Mind ſwola big 
and lofry by Fortune, Birth, or the like, 


lies naked-to the Allkults of every mcan 


and perry Agegrellor » 


And 


w— 
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And therefore we repeat here what we 

advis'd at our entrance into this Niſcourſ, = 

that we caſhire every. vain Opinion ads fan 
our ſelves, whoſe in-bred Flattery only Differences 
diſpoles and prepares us to a more fa obſervable be. 
vourable Reception of that from without. —q_— late. 
For, if we did but ſquare our Ations ac- p,jead.t? — 
cording to the famous oracular Precept clude this 


of knowing 047 ſelves, racing things accor- Trat with 2 
infick v 


Words, Actions, and Aﬀections, we ed a, ng 


Mortality by, two things eſpecially, the 
Neep, and the uſe of Women, 
in the Opinion they had 
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other Phyſick, ill timed, racks and tor-_ 
ments you god ce wo and works in a' 
manner the ſame with Pain, that 
In nn, ES 
caſonable ion ma 
miſchievous wich an nadie Gan 
mendation, and force your Friend to 
throw himſelf upon the Flatterer ; like 
Water which. meeting with too forcible a 
Refiſtance from the Hills, rowls down 
upon ths humble Valleys below : and 
we ought to qualify, and to al- 
lay the Sharpneſs of our —— with 
a due Temper of Candor and Moderati- 
on, as we would refratt a -— of Light 
too power for a diſtemper*d Eye, leſt 
our Friends being plagu'd and ranted y 
on every trivial occafion, ſhould at laſt 
to the Flatterer*s Shade for their Eaſe a 
Quret. For all Vice, Phs is to be 
corretted by an intermediate Vertue, and' 
not by jts contrary extream, as ſome do,' 
who to ſhake off that ſheepiſh Baſbfulneſs 
which hangs vpon their Natures, earn 
fo be impudent, to lay aſide their Coun- 
try-Breeding, endeavour to be comical 
to ayoid rhe Imputation of Softnefs and 
Cowardife turn Bullies ; out of an Abhor- 
rence of Snperſtition, commence Atheiſts ;- 
and rather than be repnted Fools, 
the Knaye ; forcing their Inclinatiqns, bke” 
2 Gay Stick, to the oppoſite Ex- 
rream; for want of Skill to fer them 
freight.” * maker __ 
SIrCC 
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Since then *tis highly rude to endea- 
your to avoid the Suſpicion of Flatteryy 
only by being inſignificantly 

argues an ungenteel, unconverſable 
Temper in a Man, to ſhow his juſt Ab- 
horrency of mean, and fſervile Ends in 
his Friendſhip, only by a ſowr: and dif- 
Behaviour ; like the Libertine in 
the Comedy, who would needs = 
ſwade himſelf, that his railing Accufati 
ons fell within the limits of that Freedom 
in Diſcourſe, which every one had right 
to with his Equals. Since therefore IJ 


Flatterer by an over-obliging, and obſe- 
quious Humour ; and as ablurd- on the 
other. hand, in ing to decline it 


lotary Admonitions of a fri Conver- 
ſation ; and that the Meafures of juſt and 
PRRDEN as in other things, are to 

taken from Decency and Moderation; 
the nature of the Argument feerns to 're- 
quire me to conclude it with a Diſcourſe 
upon this Subject. 8 via 

Now ſceing this Liberty of animadyer- We mult 6r( 
ting on other Mens Failures is liable t6 ſo Purke our Re- 
wg 4 z let, us in the firſt place 31 mizeare of 
ay purge it from XL \ mixtare of Self.love. 
Selt-love latereſt , | Privat e 
Motive, Injury, or Dillacafatti 
on of our own ſhould to incite us to 
the undertaking : For ſuch a —_ 


4 


woe 29 oy ay.” a 
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this would not paſs for an effeft of Kind- 
neſs, but of Paſſion, and looks more like 
a Complaint, than an Admonition : For 
the latter has always ſomething in it that 
ſounds kind, and yet aweful, whereas 
the other betrays only a ſelfiſh, and 
narrow Diſpoſition. And therefore we 
uſually honour and revere our Monitor, 
but contemn and recriminate upon a que» 
rulous Accuſer. As Agamenzen could by no 
means digeſt the moderate Cenſures of 
Achilles, yet bore well enough with the 
ſeverer Reprimands. of Viyſe: - 


Who wiſh'd in Wrath the General's Com 
mand, 
No longer put in ſach a deſperate Hand, 


Being ſatisfied of his Wiſdom, and good 
Intentions ; for he rated him purely upon 
the account of the Publick, the other upe- 
on his own. And Achilles himſelf, tho of 
a rough and untrattable Diſpoſition , 
and ready enough to find Faults where 
there were none ; yet heard Patroclus pa» 
tiently when he ranted him thus : 


Well ſure, great Peleus, that Adgn of worth, 

Did me're beget, nor Thetis bring thee 
forth - 

Bia Recks, bard as thy Heart, and th' ar 
$7 Sea, 

q —a_y for ſuch a monſtrow Alan as 
Thee. 


For 


Vol.2; | 
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For as Hhyperides the Oratopdeſired the 
Athenians to conſider not onlſtthe _ 
neſs of his — but - 6. mt 
fors for them: Reproofs of a 
proceeding from a ſincere and Pr rs 
Afﬀettion, create all Veneration and Con- 
fulion in the Criminal ro whom they are 
addrelſed ; who if he once ve that 
his Friend, waving all Offences againſt 
himſelf, chides ham purely "for thoſe 
commitred againſt others, can never hold 
out againſt the Force of ſo powerful a 
Rebuke, for the ſweet and obliging Tem- 
per of his Monitor gives a keener Edge 
to his Admonitions ; and therefore it has 
been wiſely ſaid, that eſpecially in Heats 
and | with our Prizinds' wo 
t to have a peculiar regard to their 
ok and Intereſt. Nor is it a leſs Ar- 
mg of Friendſhip, for a Man who is 
id afide, and ont of Favour himſelf, to 
rurn —_ I behalf = another, e- 
y 3 ld As P 
Ning in y mt _ 
Audience of = which he ag. — 
ting, in ex tion of bein entertain'd 
with an Account of his Grievances ; 
Plate addrefs'd himſelf ro him after this 
manner : Sir, ſaid he, sf were = 
form'd there were w; certain come over 
1m10 your Iſland of Sicily ro at- 
tempt a your Mythic Perfon , but, 
wart of an Oppore could not execute 
the Villany, would yen” arr pw 
puniſhed ? 


Gi 
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muſt not be 
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Rep:chenh- 
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but ME, 

ons of es. Well then, on the 
other hand, ſaid Plato, If there ſbould 
come 4 Perſon to Court, out of pure — 
and Ambition to ſerve your Majeſty, and 
_—_ would not give him an way 

it, were it reaſonable to diſmiſs 

him Fs. Scorn and Diſrepett ? Whom do 
you mean, ſaid Dionyſins ? why e/£ſchinez, 
replied Plato, as honeſt and excellent a 
Perſon as any in the School of Socrates, 
and of a very -—, ing Converſation. , 
who having elf to the Difh- 
culties of at a Vorue, hut that der 
enjoy the tp 
Converſe with your Majeſty, pr met 
with nothing but Contempt in return to 
the Kindneſs he intended. Which friend- 
ly and generous Temper of Mind fo 
ſtrangely affeted Dionyſine, that he hug'd 
and > _ - treated _ 
es with a great deal of Honour and Mag- 
nificence. 


In the next place, let us free our Diſ- 
courſe from all contnmelious Language, 


j-jurious and all er, Mockery, and Scurrility, 
which ſpoil the reliſh of our Reprehenſi- 
ons. For, a5 a makes an Inci- 
Gon inthe Fleſh, he decent Neatneſs 
and Dexterity in the Operation, without 


the affefted and ſuperfluous — 
0 
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of a Qpack, or Mountebanck : So the 
lancing the Sores of a Friend may ad- 
mit indeed ade Yeu rg fg er 
ity, but that ſo qualified, it ſpoi 
nor the Seriouſneſs and Gravity ii 
to the Work, Far Boldneſs, Ro_ and 
ill Language deſtroy irs Force , 
And therefore the Fidler  reparteed - 
ſomely enough upon Philip, when he un- 
dertook to Aiſpute with him about the 
touch upon his ek : God forbid 
that | o unhappy as to 
ee File aber I do. But Eps 
charmus was too blunt upon Hierom, w 
inviting him to a little after he 
had put ſome of his Acquaintance to 


death, ied ; bur could not in- 
wvite hy ng. DP the Sarvific e of 
Friends, And ſo was Antiphon too ads 
" in his Refleftion upon Ds who on 
occaſion of a Diſcourſe t the beſt 
ſort of Braſs, told him that was the beſt in 
his Opinion of which the Athenians made 
the Statues of Hermodins and Ariſftogeiton, 
For theſe ſcurrilous abuſive Jeſts are moſt 
certainly diſagreeable, and pain to no 
purpoſe, being but the Produtt of an 
intemperate Wit, and which only betray 
the Enmity and ill-Nature of him who takes 
the liberty to uſe them, which whoſo- 
ever allows himſelf in, does but wantonl 
ſport abont the Brink of that Pit, whic 
one day will ſwallow him up and ruine 
him.” For Aztiphon was afterward -_ 
cut 
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cuted under Dienyſius + and Timagines was 


in diſgrace with Augaſtas Ceſar,not for 

extravagant Freeden: in bis Dio ol 
only becauſe he had took 1, foaliſh 
Cu of repeating Barb Verles at every 
Entertainment and Walk where the Eat- 


peror delired his Company ; 


For nothing elſe but meerly to make ſport, 
Amongit the merry Greeks they did re- 


fort 


Alledging the Pleaſantneſs of his Hu- 
mour, as the Cauſe of his Fayour at 
Courr. 

Thus you ſhall meet with ſeveral ſmart 
and ſatyrical Refletions in a Comedy, but 
the mixture of Jeſt and Fool in the Play, 
like ill Sauce to good Meat, abates their - 
Poinancy, and renders them inſignificant. 
So that upon the whole, the Poet acquires 
only the Charatter of a ſawcy and foul- 
mouth'd Buffoon, and the Auditors lolc 
that Advantage, which they might other- 
wiſe reap from Remarques of that Na- 
ture. 

We may do well therefore to referve 
our Jollity and Mirth for more ſutable 
Occaſions ;, but we mult by all means be 
ſcrious —arhay ng in our Admonitions z 
which, if we be upon important Points, 
muſt be animated with our Geſtures, 
Paſſion, and Eagernels of Voice, as to 
give them Weight and Credit, _ 

aw 
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awaken' 2 tender Conrera in the Perſond 
to whom! they arc addrefs'd, 


We are again to tine oor fi 2s 
feaſonabily as we can 3 for @ Mi inthe 
ties, 49 "tis of ill Conſequence 

in all. ottier things, ſo peculiarly 1 our 
Reprehenſions And therefore I preſans 
'tis manifeſt, we ought not to fall foul 
opon Men in their Drink. For firſt, he 
who broaches any ſowr diſagreeable Diſ- 
courſe amidſt the Pleaſantry and good 
Humour of Friends, caſts a Clond over 
the Serenity of the » and a(ty 
counter to the Lydien who, as Paz. 
tar words it, auties the Band of alt our Cares. 
Beſides, that ſack unſeaſonable. Remors 
ſtrances are not without Danger : for 
Wine is apt to warm Men into Paſſion, 
and make them quarre} at the Freedom 
you take; and in thort, 'tis no Argu- 
tent of any brave and generons, bur ra- 
ther of an nnmenly Temper, not to dare 
to | ones Senſe ſober, 


: 


enlarge any further upon bis T - But 
becauſe ſeveral Per ſons er 5 nor 
dare take rhetr Frietds whilſt 
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ling upon them, when Fortune has al- 
ready laid them at their Feet, out of a ſort 
of Satisfaftion to ſee their former State 
and Grandure reduc'd to the ſame level 
of Fortune with themſelves : it may not 
be improper to diſcourſe a little upon 
this Argument, and make fome reply to 
that Queſtion of Euripides ; 


What need is there of Friends in Proſpe- 
rity ? 

I anſwer, to lower RY and —_ 
Vagant w are uſually 
dent SED for Wi in 
Conjunction with Proſperity,is a rare 'Ta- 
lent, and the lot of but few. Therefore 
moſt Men ſtand in need of a borrow'd 
Prudence , to depreſs the Tumours 
that attend an exuberant any but 
when the turn of Fortune it felf has 
abated the Swelling, a Man's very Cir- 
cumſtances are ſufficient of themſclves to 
read him a Lefture —_ z ſothat 
all other grave and aultere 
are then ſuperfluous and impertinent z and 
"tis, on the contrary, more proper in ſuch 
Traverſes of Fortune, to enjoy the Comy 
pany of a compaſlionate Friend, who will 
adminiſter ſome Comfort to the afflited, 
and buoy him up urder the Preſſure of his 
Affairs : As Xenophon relates that the Pre- 


ſence of Clearchw, a Perſon of a courte- 


ous and obliging Aſpeft, gave new Live 
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diſtemper'd and inflamed Eye, neither 
works a Cure, nor allays the Pain, but 
only adds Anger to his Sorrows, and exa- 
ſperates the Patient. A Man in Health 
indeed will digeſt a friendly Lecture for 
his Wenching, Drinking, Idleneſs, con- 
tinval Recreations - and ing, unſca- 
ſonable Eating, @'c. But for a ſick Man to 
be told, that all this comes of his In- 
temperance, Voluptuouſneſs, High-feed- 
i0g, Whoring, &c, is utterly inſuppor- 

e, and worſe than the Diſeaſe it ſelf, 
O impertinent Man ! will ſuch an one ſay, 
the Phyſicians ibe me Caſtor and 
— | am juſt a making my laſt 
Will Teſtament, and do you lic 
_ and preaching to me Leftures of 
Philoſophy ? And thus Men in Adveriity 
ſtand more in need of our Humanity and 
Relief,than of ſharp and ſenrentious Repri- 
mands : for neither will a Nurſe immedi- 
ately ſcold at her Child that is faln, but 
firſt help him up, waſh him, and pur him 
in order again, and then chide and whip 
him. They tell us a Story to this pur» 
poſe of Demerrins Phalerexs, that when he 
dwelt an Exile at Thebes, in mean beggar- 


by Coco enanh 29-2008 extreomiy 
concern'd to obſerye the Philoſopher” 
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Crates.ma towards him, expecting to 
be — him with all the rovghnels 


of a Cynical Behaviour : But when Cre-" 
tes had addreſſed himſelf courteouſly to- 
him, and diſcourſed him upon tho point 
of Exile, endeavouring © to convince him 
that it had nothing miſerable or uneaſy in 
it, but on- the 'comtrary, rather- reſcued 
him from the nice and hazardous Manage- 
ment of Publick Afﬀairs ; advifing him 
withal to repoſe his Confidence in him- 
ſelf, and his own Conſcience : Demerrins 
was ſo taken and encouraged by his Diſ- 
courſe, that he is reported to have- ſaid to 
tis Friends, Curſed be thoſe Employs 
which robb'd me fo long of the Acquain- 

Lance of ſuch an excellent Perſon, For, 


Soft, | friendly Words revive th afflited 
Ha Rebukes are only for a Fool, 


And this is the way of generous and inge- 
nuous Friends. But they who fervilely 
admire you in Proſperity, like old Rup- 

Spaſms and Cramps, which, as 


poet 


the Body, ſtick cloſe to you in 
lution of your Fortune, and 
cajoy the Change: Whereas, 7. 
mult needs have a Remembrancer of a 
lamity which his own Indiſcretion 


palfd upon him, *tis enough you put-hi 


F 
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in mind that he ows it not to your Advice, 
for you often dilſuaded him from the Un- 
dertakin | 

Well yowll ay, when.is a keen 
Reprehenlion allowable? and when may 
we chide a Friend ſeverely-indeed ? Ian- 
ſwer ; When ſame important Occaſion re- 
quires it : as the ing him in the Ca- 
reer of his. Volu Anger, or In- 


ſolence ; the repreſling his coyctous Hu- 
mor, or any other fooh, it, Thus 
dealt Solon with Crafu, putf'd up and de- 
bauch'd with the uncertain Greatneſs of 
his Fortune, when he bad him look to the 
End. Thus Socrates humbled Alcibiade 
forc'd him into unfeigned Tears, and 
turn'd his Heart, when he argued the Caſe 
with him. Such, again, were the Remon- 
ſtrances and Admonitions of Cyrus to Cy- 
axares, and of Plato to Dion, who, when 
the Luſtre and Greatneſs of his Atchieve- 
ments had fix*d all Mens Eyes upon hi 
wiſh'd him to beware of Arrogance a 


Self. iz,.as the readieſt way to make 
all Mea abandoa him. And Spexcippus 
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Upon what 
Occurrences 
a Friend may 
take occaſion 


to reprehend, 
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the Succeſs of his Arms ; bat after his De- 
feat at Pydn« by the Romans, inveightd bit- 
terly againſt him, reminding him of his 
paſt Favlts, his former Faſt and Arro- 

ance, till the Man,out of meer Anger and 
Veracics, ſtab'd them both in the place. 
And ſo much concerning the timing of 
our Reproofs in L 

Now there heck, wares other accidental 
Occaſions adminiſtred by our Friends them- 
ſelves, which a Perſon heartily ſollicitous 
for their Intereſt, will lay of : As 
ſome have taken an py of cenſu- 
ring them freely, a Queſtion they 
have ask'd, from the relation of a Story, 
or the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of the ſame 
Aftions in other Men, which they them- 
ſelves have committed. 

Thus they tell us, Demaratws the Corm- 
thian coming into Macedonia, when Philip 
and his Queen and Son were at Odds z and 

ing, after a gracious Reception, askd 
by King, What good Underſtanding 
was among the Grecians ? he replied,as be- 
ing an old Friend and Acquaintance of his, 

all means, Sir, it highly becomes your 
ry , wes about the raggerag">—1 
the Athenians and Peloponeſians, who 
own Family to be pg prague 
Dsſcord and Contention. And as pert was 
that of Diogenes, who entring Philip's 
Camp, as he was going tomake War upon 
the Grecians, was ſciz'd upon and brought 
before the King, who, not knowing = 
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ask'd him, If he was a Spie? Why 
ral, ſaid he 7 am Spe pon our Fa 
Imprudence, who, without any neceſſity 
you, are come bither to expoſe your King= 
Tot and your Ls to the averecis Deajfe 
of the Caft of « Dye. Tho this may per- 
haps ſeem a little too biting and ſatyrical. 


ly upbraided him ; 
he rea 
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*We muſt not 
rebuke a 
Lriend in 


Company, 
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Moderation of Students, immediatly come 
manded one of his Freemen40 take his 
own $on,aud whip him ; For ghet lays be, 
the Teungiter for ſogth ft needs bave Ying er 
Sawce to bis Meat 5 and with LOTT 
his Eye upon vs, gave us to un , 
that we likewiſe were concern'd inthe Re+ 
prehenſion. h 
Again 3 We muſt be cautious how 'we 
rebuke a Friend in Company, always re- 
membring the Repartes made upon Plae 
an that account :; For Secrates having fal'n 
one day very ſeverely ypon an Acquain- 
tance of his at Table, Flats could not for+ 
r to take him vp, ſaying, Had it ww 
mere proper, Sw, 10 bave ſprts theſe 
rings in private? Towhom Seerates in 
ltantly replied, And had it not becw more 
proper for you (o have told we fa ip privere 
tes ? they ſay, Pa&bagore« ane time 
rantcd a Friend of his {© terribly before 
Company, that the peor young Man wert. 
ard haogd himſelf ; from which time tho 
Philoſopher would neyer chide any Man 
is the preſence of anther. For the Dul- 
covery and Cureof a Vice, hike that of 2 
ſcandalous Diſcaſe, ought to be in ſecrets 
and not like a publick Show tranſacted up» 
on. a Theater; for 'tis no way the part 
of a Friend, but a meer Cheat and Track, 
for one Mag to recommend himſelf to the 
Standers-by,and ſcek for 10D from 
the Failures of another ;, like Mounrebank+ 
Chirurgians,who perform thelr Qperatioos 
| on 
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on a Stage, to-gain the greater Pradtice. 
But the Diſgrace that attends a 
Re of this Nature, ( 2 thing that 
will never work any Cure) we are hke- 
wiſe toconſider, that Vice is naturally ob- 
ſtiaate, and loves to diſpute its Ground : 
For what Emripedes {ays, is not anly true 
of Love, 


The mare 't« check/d, the more it preſſes on, 


but 'of any other Imperfeftion. If you 
EIS 
youre 10 far irom re 
Lang Hye ond) oprngggy Þs ja 
he 3s Plato adviſes, that old Men, who 
would be revered of the younger Fry, 
mult learn 16 reverethem firit : ſocertain- 
ly modeſtly to reprimand, is the way to 
meet with a modeſt Return. For he who 
warily attacks the Criminal, works u 
his good Nature-by his own, and {o 
ſjbly nodermines bis Vices. And there- 
e 'zawould be much more proper to ob- 
ſcrve the Rule in Homer ; 


To whi = the Ear, 
Leſt rare fndy ay ta bear. 


But -above all, we ought not to diſcover 
the ImperfeCtions of an Husband before his 
Wiiez, nor of a Father before his Children, 
ror of a Lover in company of his Miſtreſs, 


nor of Maſters in preſence of their Scho» - 


lars, 
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lars, or the like z for it touches a Man to 
the quick, to be rebuked before thoſe who 


5 


: 
5 


"$4 
3 


7 
: 
ih 
ſb 


b 


$ 
SIE. 
one , ( 
deed the Cares of - rm Arann k had 
brought 2 little unſeaſonable Drowſineſs 


in private, but 

hands laid upon his Perſon 
an Aſſembly : Which ſo affefted the King, 
that he preſently ſent the poor Man 
Draught of Poiſon, and made himdrink 


4 
F 


againſt him. And therefore they who aim 
at the Intereſt and Reformation of their 
Friends, rather than Oftentation and Po- 


larity, ought, ambneſt other to 
Co = bone of expoſing them too publickly. 
the: 5, ought to ; | 64 
Enna | pins Wha ThnidonninnbeCs 


rinthians ſay of themſelves, That —_— 
Perſons every way qualified for the Repre- 


Cynverſation 


Rimſ- 1, 
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benſion of other Men, ought to be the Cha- 
ratter of el for der + Surbpone 
tain Meg arian, who in n—_—_ Allies 
and Confederates had ſpoke boldly for the 
Liberties of Greece ; This Stile of or 
Sir, would bave better become ſome Publi 
State, than a private Perſon. So he w 
rakes upon him the Liberty of a Cenſor, 
muſt be a Man of a Converſation 
himſelf; one like Plaro,whoſe Life was a con». 
tinued Lefture to Spenſippme 3; or Xenoer ares, 
who cafting his Eye one time upon the dif- 
ſolute Polemon, at a Diſputation, reformed 
him with the very Awfulneſs of his Looks. 
Whereas the Remonſtrance of a lewd 
whiffling Fellow will certainly meet with 
no better Entertainment, than that of the 
old proverbial Repartee, 


Phyſicion, be thy ſel 


But becanſe ſeveral accidental Emer- They who re- 
gencies in Converſation will now and then prebend cehers, 
invite a Man, tho bad enough himſelf, ro 9%8Þ* likewile 
corrett others, the moſt genteel and dex- gniive. 
trous way of doing ir, will be to invyolye 
our ſelves in the ſame Guilt with thoſe we 
reprehend ;, as in this Paſſage of Homer, 


Fie, what's the matter, Diomede, that we 
Have now forgot our former Gallantry ? 


And 


Ard ia this other, 
We are not worth one fingle Heftor all. | 
Thus Socrates would hand ſomly. twit - the 


Young Men with their 1 by pros 
feſſing his own, era. for his + 
he had need with them to ſtudy Moralityy 
and make more accurate Enquiries into the 
Truth of Things. For a Confeffion of 
the ſame Guilt, and a ſeeming Endeavour 
to reform our ſelves,as well as our Friends, | 
gives credit to the Reprimand, and recom- 
mends it to _ A ; R- ” who 

ravely magnihes hi , Whi impe- 
rioſy dexrah Hom. others, as bein a 

, forſooth, of no ImperteCtions, 

his Age, or a celebrated Reputation in« 
deed comme our AR s O04] ds 
pertinent, and troubleſom to no purpoſe. 
And therefore *twas not without —_— 
that Phenix, checking Achilles for his in- 
temperate Anger, coafefs'd his own Un- 
happineſs in that Particular, how he had 
like once to have ſlain his own F 


ather 
through a tranſ} 4 ans 
- oy wag ws of Parricid held 
not 


. had 
c 
his hands ; that the Heroe might a« 
imagiae he took that liberty with him, be: 
cauſe he had never offended in the like 
kind himſelf. For ſuch inoffenlive Re- : 
proofs leave a deeper in behind them, 
when they ſeem the Reſult of Compaſſion, 
rather than Contempt. 


But 


and not troubl 
therefore we ought not to fallopon 
Mens Commendations, before him whom 


Tydens bis Son has not bis Fathers Soul. 


And Ulyſſes, in the y, called the 
Seyris, peaking to Arbillsc - Doſ 


7 
1 
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is neither Child, nor Brother, ror Sers 
vant himſelf, able to endure a Man of « 
buly i ftive Humour, who brawk 
perpetually, and is ſowr and unpleaſant 
upon every inconſiderable occafion. 


We ought to ,, Bot ſince a weak and fooliſh Friend, as 
qualify our Exriprdes ſays of Old Ape, has its 
Friend by prai- as well as feeble we ought to 
hng his good ferve doth, and y extoll rhe one; 
cuanens,*- before we fall foul upon the other. For 
prove him for aS WE firſt ſoften Iton in the F and 
bis i-} ones. then dip it in Water, to harden It in- 
ro a due Conlifkence : So after we have 
warm*d and mollified oor Friend by 2 
ja? Commendation of his Vertnes, we 
may then ſafely remper him with a mode- 
rate Reprehenſion of bis Vices ; we may 
then fay, Are theſe Altions comparable 


to the other ? don't you perceive the Ad- 
vantages of a vertuvus Life * This is 
what we who are your Frieads require of 


you: Theſe are JePnA our own, 
Attions for which Nature defign'd you , 
bur for the other, 


Let them for ever from you banifWd be 
To deſert Hp hs 04 Sea. 


For as 2 ent Phyſician had rather 
recqyer his Patient with Sleep, and good 
Dier, than with Caſtor and Scammony * 
So 2a candid Friend; a good Father, of 
Schootmaſter, will rather chaſe to refore 

ens 


renders our 


and withal ſo uſeful, as to addreſs our 
ſelves to the Delinquent | 


nt in a kind, 
And therefore we 


Opinion, 
ſhon, than bluntly ro yz, 


with his Brother, is more civil, than 
to ſay, Don't you Mo and _—__ 


How to 
vent il] Habirs 
in our Friends, 


. 
: 
þ 
i 


; 
3 
SÞ 
a Þ. 
= 
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; 


doth require a clear contrary 
For when we are to divert 
the commiſſion of a Crime, or to 
a violent and 

to puſh on and excite a 


: 
£) 


or 


by 


lazy Humour to great Things, we ma 
As - 
Thus Ulyſes, when he would awaken 
the Courage of of Ss- 


ſight of the Walls of 
Achilles, in a great 
ſwore he would fail | 
—_— ron, and leave him 
es Came vv him again 
this Rejoinder : % 
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hy,” 


Part 4. 


SETTo ay eoeove 


That it is not poſſible to live 


pleaſurably according to the 
Dottrine of Exicurus. 


b_— 


* Done into Engliſh out of the Greek, 
by WiLLIam BAxTER, Gent. 


PICURUSs great Confident 
and Familiar, Colores, ſet forth a 
Book with this Title to it, That 
ACCET gay Ap 
Phils 5, W's 8 to live. Now 
w — to me then to fay againſt 
Rs OR by 
(a)already put into Wri 
me : But ſince u a the breaking up of 


our Lecture, (6) ſeveral Things have 

to be ſpoken afterwards in 

alks in further oppoſition to-his Party, 

A Py amiſs to recollett them 

alſo, if for no other reaſon, yet for this 

one, That thoſe may oy, that will needs 
4 


be 


Pleaſnre not attainable Vols, 


bepan ty us: In my O- 
pinion he Drbs was maneyed on our 
1.de with more Softneſs, and leſs Freedom 
than was fitting ;, I am ſure, (4) Heraclides 
ſufhiciently ſignih'd his diſguſt at us at 
parting, for {aving our own Heads whole, 
while he was fo warmly engaged againſt 
Epitxrm and Metrodorm, Yet yoo may 
remember, reply'd Theon, how you told 
them, Colores himſelf, compared with 
—_— of thoſe = | w 
appear the cofphiſanteſt Man : For 
when they have tak'd rogether the lewdeſt 
Terms of Ignominy the of Man 
ever uſed as, (tr) Buſſronerics, 7 roffines, Ar- 
ropancies, Whorings, Aff affinations, 
Confrerſeits, Croſs-gramwd Fellows, « 
Blockbeaes , they fairly throw them in the 
Faces of Ariſtotle, Socrates, Pythagoras, 
Protagoras, Theophraſtns, ; | 
parchus, and which not, even of the beſt 
and moſt celebrated Authorities ? So that 
ſhould they paſs for very knowing Men 
upon all ae fr ny yet — 
Calumnins eviing Language wou 

beſpeak 


- 


| 
| 
| 
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enraged diſtance from 


For Emulation 
can never enter that God-like Conſort, 
nor ſuch Fretfulneſs as wants Reſolution 
to conceal mo S—_—. (MPs. 
demw then ſubjoin'd hr nn, you 
know, is @ great Philologiſt, and that 
may be the = why he made Epicurus 
thoſe Amends for the Poerick, Din, ( {0 
that Party ſtile Poetry ) and fur the Foo- 
levies of Homer 1, or it may be, it was 
becauſe Metrodorws had libell'd that Poet 
(eg) in ſo many Books. But let us let theſe 
Gentlemen paſs at preſeat, Zeaxippms, and 
= return to what was chargatapen upon 


ys the 
Diboorks, 
ding to their Tags: 


to love accor- 


And 1 fee not why 


we two may not diſpatch this Afﬀair be- 


twixt us, with the good Aſliſtance of The. 
on z, for 1 find this Gentleman ( meaning 
me ) is already tir d. Then Theon ſaid 
to him, 


(h) Our Fellows heve that Garland from 


won ; | 
Therefare, if you pleaſe, 
Let's fix another Goal, and at that rus. 


bas > IAIN Domus Suit of 
the P ophers, in following F 
5) We'll proveif we can, Thar" poſt 
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fo live a pleaſmrable Life according to their Te- 
nets. Bleſs me ! (ſaid I to hims(miling) you 
ſeem to me to level your Foot at the 
Bellies of the Men, and to deſign to enter 
the Liſt with them for their Lives, whilſt 
dg rob them*thus of their 
Pleaſure ; and they cry out to you : 


Forbear, ware no good Boxers, Sir 1 


No, nor good Pleaders, nor Sena» 
tors, nor good Magiſtrates z 


Our proper T alemt u to eat and drink, , 


Ard to excite ſuch tender and delicate Mo- 
tions in our Bodies, as may chafe our Ima- 
finations to {yme jolly Delight or _ 
And therefore you ſeem to me, not 
much to take off ( as I may far) the 
ſarable part, as to deprive the Men of their 
very Lives, whike you will not leave them 
to live pleafurably. Nay then, ſaid Theor, 
if you thus comment upon me, (&) pray 
propoſe ſome other Queſtion your ſelf, 
that may be more to your mind, BY no 
means, ſaid I, I am for this, and ſhall not 
only hear (1), but anſwer you too, if you 
ſhall require it: But 1 muſt leave it to 
you, which of you ſhall begin. 

Then, after Theon had ſpoken ſome- 
thing ro excuſe himſelf, Ariftodemus ſaid, 
\hen we had fo ſhort and fair a Cut ro 


our Defen, how have you blockt "= 
ay 


w—_— 
© 4 
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Part 4; according t0 Ey1cunus. 
Way before by us from 
toining Iſve w the Fattion at the very 
firſt, upon the ſingle Point of Seemly and 
Decorow ! For you muſt it car 
be nocaſy matter to drive alread 
eſt, that Pleaſure is their utmoſt , 
yet to believe a Life of Pleaſure ible 
to be attain'd : But now the truth is, that 
at what time 


may probably reſume the Conſideration of 
that in the proceſs of oor Diſcourſe; in 
the Interim we will make uſe of their Con- 


by a few, but Pain by all its parrs* 


the whole of Pleaſure is (») in a manner in 
the Joints, Nerves, Feet, and Hands z 
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our alike. But Pleaſures, 
of ſoft Wind, more ſimpering, 


7 
b 


Body, but they are quenched by it. '(o) As 
to Pain, e/Eſchylus Pholattetes ae, us 
a ſuſhcient Teſtimony : 


The cruel Viper will ne're quit my Foot 
Her dire, uwoenom'd Teeth _ there 
tne Root. 


(p) For Pain will not troll off as Pleaſure 
doth,nor imitate it in its and tick- 


there a long time : So Pain diſperſes and 
cn» 


Part z, according to Extcunus. 
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out by other Pains, as by 
Nails. ” Bar whi>-aver Gracie long, _ 
thoſe that are ima Fever are a-dry ? Or 


who was ever ſo a3 thoſe that 
= yo fuſter Or where 
that are ſo folaced with 
xd ——_ horonrne to V__ 
are rac tormenting ? Now 
this is rnd 2m nr hone 1 
nd tho feneend for a 
Life z for it bears Pains air dork 


ww” 2 OWE TT OUS PATHYT of 


Pleaſures, and is, with 


firm and 
(9) RX, noon ai 


— 
. 


Rb of the Body are but ſhort, or ra- 
ther indeed butof.a Moments cominnance, 

- if they donot defignts) to banter ns,or clic 
= it out of Vanity, As when Metro- 
cells us, We times ſpit at the Plea- 


us, 
the Nay, _ 
Ea En 
s in 
PT wenn Þ Mgr or 


account the Pains of the Botly ſo hghr 
and eaſy, think (6 of irs Pledfures ? 
For ſhould we allow 


ROTO come be- 
hind 
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hind its Pains, ther in duration or mag- 
nitude, they would not yet have their be- 
ing without them : For Epicwns hath 
made the removal of all that pains, the 
common Definition of them all ; as if Na- 
zure had intended to advance the pleaſu- 
rable only to the deſtruction of the 
painful, but would not have it improy'd 
any further in magnitude ;, and as if ſhe 
only diverted her ſelf with certain uſeleſs 
Diverſifications,(tYafter ſhe hath once arri- 
ved to an Abolition of Pain. But now the 
Paſlage to this, conjoin'd with an Appe- 
tence, which is the meaſure of Pleaſare, is 
extreme ſhort, and ſoon over. And there- 
fore the Senſe of their narrow Entertain- 

here, hath obliged them to tran(- 


(w) For Ithac Iſle « no fit place, 
For mettled Steeds to run a Race. 


* + 
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recover Wine that th decay*d ; but 
remembrance 


the Mind, receivin the 


as it hath given one hiſs in the Body, i 
—— and thar little tis 
like a if _—_ ry bes 
an Jr pat. pena" hre xy rh 
what 
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or future to ſome Perſons. _ Trie indeed 
it is, that a ſound State of Body, and a 
good Afﬀurance of its continuing, muſt 
needs afford a moſt rranſcending and ſo- 
lid Satisfattion to all Men capable of Rea- 
ſoning. But yet look firſt what work they 
make, while they courſe this ſame Thing, 
whether it be Pleaſure, Exemption from 
Pain, (k) or good Health, up and down, 
firſt from rhe Body to the Mind, and then 
back again from the Mind to the Body, be- 
ing compelPd to return itto its firſt Origin, 
leſt it ſhould run out, and fo give them the 
flip. Thus they pitch the ur'd part 
in the Body, (1) ( asthey term it) upon 
the complacent part in the Mind, ”= 
conclude again with the good hopes 

complacent part hath in the ur'd. In- 
ed what wonder is it, if when the Foun- 
dation ſhakes, the SuperſtruCture totter ? 
Or that there ſhould be no ſure Hope, nor 
unſhaken Joy in a Matter that fi ſo 
great Concuſſion and Changes, as con- 
tinually attend a Body expos'd to ſomany 
Violences and Strokes from without, and 
that hath within it the Origins of ſuch E- 
vils as human Reaſon cannot avert. For 
if it could, no underſtanding Man would 
ever fall under ies, Gripes, Con- 
ſumptions, or ; with ſome of 
which Epicarm himſelf did conflict, and 
Polyenns with others, and others of them 
were the Deaths of Neocles and (m) Age 


- thobulm, And this we mention, - an 
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diſparage them, knowing very well that 
Pherecydes and Heraclitns, both very excel- 
lent Perſons, labour'd under very uncouth 
and calamitous Diſtempers. We only oe 
of them, if they will own their own Dit- 
cafes, and not by noiſy Rants and popular 
Harangues incur the Imputation of falſe 
Bravery, either not to the Health of 
the whole Body for the ground of their 
Content, or elſe not to ſay; that Men un- 

der the extremities of Dolours and Diſea- 

ſes, can yet railly and be pleaſant. For a 

ſound and hail Conſtitution of Body. is 

indeed a thing that often ha but a 

firm and Aſſurance of its Continu- 

4nce can never befall any intelligent Mind. 

But as at Sca ( according to <A ſchylus ) 


n) Niche to the ableff® Pilot Trouble 
) Triage, 


tul Body, and that 
Hopes ſhe hath of that Body, to 
her Voyage here without Fri or 
w_ —_ «mera not, like 
t its Tempeſts 

Com ons it, bur ir alſo raiſes up 


get bo etna 
more 
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from Afﬀictions in his Body. For what 
elſc hath given the Poets occaſion to term 
us One-day Animals, Uncertain, and Onfixt ? 
and to liken our Lives to Leaves, that 
both ſpring and fall in the compaſs of a 
Summer; but the unhappy, calamitous, 
and ſickly Condition of the Body, whoſe 
very utmoſt Good we are warn'd to dread 
and prevent? For an exquifſte Habit, 
— ſaith, « ſlippery aud batar dow, 
3 


93 that but now loek'd jolly. plump and 
a, 
Liks a Star ſbot by Jove, #« now gone out. 


As it is in Eurapides, And it js a vulgar 
Perſuaſion, that very handſom Perſons, if 
ſeen firſt, oft ſuffer damage by Envy 
and an evil Eye; for that a Body at its 
utmoſt vigour, wall through delicacy very 
ſoon admit of Changes. Byt now that 
theſe Men are miſerably unprovided for 
an undiſturbed Life, you may diſcern even 
from what themſelves advance againſt 
others : For they ſay, that thoſe that 
commit Wickedneſs; and incur the dif 
pleaſure of the Laws, live in canſtant Mi- 
ſery and Fear; for that, tho they ma 
pmpo—_—_ to Privacy, yet is i impolk 
they ſhould ever be well allur'd of thas 
: Whence the . ever-impending 
Fear of the future will not permit them 
to haye either Complacency or Aſſurance 
wie « ; in 


Part 4. dreording to Eyrcunrus, 


in their preſent Cireutnſtances. But they 
conſider not how they out all this againſt 
themſelves : For a ſound and healthy 
State of Body they may indeed oftentimes 
polleſs ; but that they ſhould ever be well 
alliir'd of its continnance, is impoſſible, 
but muſt of neceſſity be in conſtant diſ- 
quiet and pain for the Body, with reſpect 
to Futurity ; and if not, why 'do they 
then look for a firm and ſtedfaſt Aſſprance 
from it,when ( o)they know they could rie- 
yer yet attain it ?' | But to do no Wicked- 
neſs, will contribute nothing to our Aſſi- 
rance z for it is hot oa In raph ore 
ſuffering in it ſelf, that's diſfaying : Nor 
can it be a matter of Trouble to be enga- 
ged in Villanies ones ſelf, and not affti/tive 
to ſuffer by the Villanies of others. Net- 
ther can it be faid, that the Tyranny of 
Lachares was eſs, if it was not more, c4- 
lamitons to _=_ Atherans , | oy of Di- 
onyſine to acuſany, than they were 
ro red ooh; ven ou : For it was di- 
ſturbing, thiarmade them be diſturd'd ; and 
their oppreſfitig and -peſtering of others 
firſt; gave them occaſion to e to ſuffer 
il themſelves. ray þ _ as Man re- 
count the Outrages 0 les, the Bar- 
barittes of ' Thieves, or the Villanies of 
knhetirors; or yet the Contagions of Aﬀrs, 
and (p) the Concnrſions of Seas, by which 
Epicurus ( as himfelf writeth )* was (4) in 
his Voyage to" Lampſacas, within very lit- 
tle of drowning ? o_ very Compoſition 
3 


of 
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of the Body, it containing in it the mat- 
ter of all Diſeaſes, and ( to uſe a Plea- 
ſantry of the Vulgar's ) cutting Thongs for 
the - of «ts own Hide, | mean, Pains 
out of the Body, is ſufficient to render 
Life perilous and uneaſy, and that to the 
bod, cod as to the Bad, if they have 
learnt to place their Complacence and Aſ- 
ſurance in the Body, and the hopes they 
have of it, and in nothing elſe ; as Eps- 
carus hath written, as well in many other 
of his Diſcourſes, as in that Of Man's 
End, They therefore aſlign not only a 
treacherous and unſure Groynd of thei 
ſurable Living, but alſo one in all re- 
deſpi and little, if the eſcaping 
of Evils be the matter of their Compla- 
ang pt > 4 _— end wang they yy 
us, Nothing elſe can be ſo much as imagin'« 
ad that Cadet ti eds 
ber Good in, but only that out of which ber 
Ewil bath been driven; as Metrodorus ſpeaks 
(+) in his Book ag«inft the Sophiſts, So 
tbat this ſingle thing, to eſcape Evil, is. 
their ſupreme Good ; 'for there's no 
to lodge this Good in, where no more 
whats painful and afflifting- goes ont-; 
Like unto this is that of Epecaras, where, 
he ſaith, The very Eſſence' of Good ariſes 
from the eſcaping of Bad, and a Man's re- 
maar + recolletting, and rejoycing within 
bimſelf, (s) that this bath befallen him : For 
what #cc tranſcending Foy, ( he ſaith ) 
« ſome great impending Foil eſeap'd, and 
in 


Part 45 according to Ericurus, 


in this = the Nature and Eſſence 
Good, if 4 Man confide « aight, pa pau 
tain bimſelf when he TS ad not ram- 
ble and prate idly about it « O the rare Sa- 
tisfaction and Felicity theſe Men enjoy,that 
can thus rejoice for having undergone no 
Evil, nor endur'd either Sorrow or Pain ! 
Have they not reaſon, think you, to value 
themſelves for ſuch things as theſe, and to 
ſay as they are wont, | when they-ſtile 
themſelves /mmortals, and Equals ro Gods ? 


And when the Exceſſiveneſs and 
Tranſceadgncy af the bleiled Things they 
enjoy, they rave even to the degree of 


and hollowing, for very ſati(- 
t $0 the 9 of all Mortals 
have been the, ovly Men that could 
Ons eee Tay otheg 
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by skipping and daweing one towards ano* 
ther ; Nature inciting” them, after they 
have efcap'd Evil," ro look after ſome 
ond or Sy how eng off whe they find 
uneaſy and di , as an Impediment/ 
to their purſuit of Corching berter and 
more congenital. For what we cannot be 
withour, deſerves not the Name of Good ; 
but that which claims our Deſire and Pre- 
ference, muſt be ſomething beyond a bare 
Eſcape from Evil : And ſo, by Feve, muſt 
that 5e too, that's either agreeing or con- 
genial to us, according to Plats, who will 
not allow us to pive the Name of Plea- 
ſores to the bare — po—t Sorrows 
and Pains, bat would havens look upor 
them rather #s obſcare Draughes and Mix- 
tures of agreeing } and di ing, as of 
black and white, white the Extremes would 
advance themſelves to 4 middle Te | 
ment. . Bat oftencimes UnsKitfelficfs and/ 
Ignorance of the rrue Nature of the Ex-' 
rreme, (#) ocealions ſome to miltake-the 
middle Temperament for the extreine and 
outmoſt part + And thus do Fyzearws and 
Metrodorns, while they make avoiding of 
Evil to be the very Eſſence and Conſum- 
niation of Good z end ſo reteive | but ag 
ir were the Satisfattion of Slaves, . or 
of Rogoes newly -difcharg'd the: Goal; 


who are ' well enough comtenred; if they 
may but walh and their Sores, and 
the Stripes they- receiv'd -by whippingy 


tit never if! their” Lives had one-raſte or 
| ſight 


Part4. arcordany to Ey1cuntns. 


ſight of a generows, clean, unmixt, and 
unulkcerated Joy : For it follows nor, that 
if it be vexatious to have ones Body itchy 
or one's Eyes to ron, it muſt be therefore 
a Bleſling to ſcratch-ones ſelf, and row 
ones Eyes with a Rag ;, nor thar if it 
bad to be dejefted or diſmay'd ar Divine 
Matters, or to' be difcompo#d with rhe 
Relations of Hell, that therefore the bare 
1voidaing of all this: muſt be ſome 

and amiable thing. The troth is, 

Mens Opinion, tho' pretends ſo far (w) 
to- outgo that of the Vulgar, (x) allows 
their Joy but a ſtrait and narrow Compaſs 
to tofs and tumble in,rhile it extends it but 
to-an Exemption from the Fear of 
and fo makes that the Top of 
Wiſdom, which is doubtleſs narural 'to 
the:Brutes. For if 0) Freedom from bodily 
Pain be till the fame, whether it come 
(x) by Endeavour or by Nature, neitfer 
then is an undiſturbed Stare of Mind the 
greater for being artain'd to by X 
than if | it came 'by Nature : thoogh 
1 Man may with good -reaſor maintain 
that robe the more confirm'd Habitof the 


wcnarsd at 

the Legends of the Gods, | 

peAting endleſs Sorrowsand (2) ——_ 
Or- 
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Torments hereafter. For it is Fpicariv 
himſelf that tells us, that (b) had owr Sar« 
miſes about the Meteors in the Air, and our 
fooliſh Apprebenſions of Death, and the Pains 
that enſue it, groen us no chſquiet,, we had net 
then needed to contemplate Nature for our Re« 
lief. For neither have the Brutes any weak 
Sormiſes of the Gods, or fond Opinions 
(c) about Things after Death, to diforder 
themſelves with ; nor have they as much 
as Imagination or Notion that there is any 
thing in theſe to be dreaded. | confeſs, 

nign Providence of 


; they 
may not fear him, but be cas d of all con- 
cern about him, I mych queſtion, whether 
thoſe that never thought at all of him, 


one up. The like may baMid as to Hell, 
and the futpre State : Fortho (4d) neither 
the Epicurean nor the Brute can hope for 
any Govd thence , yet ſuch as have no fore. 
thought of Death at- all, cannot but be 
leſs amuy'd and ſcar'd with _— 

ter 
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after it, nal. Thee _ pr rxape 
to the Pri is to 
w, Butſ to them jt mult be, at 
leaſt ſo far as concern Guiptiings 
to _ and contem -ngzand, it : fo 
now the Beaſts are wholly exempted 
thinking of what wn to them ; 
and if they flic lows, Wounds, 
and Slaughter, they fear no more in 
[Death than is diſmaying to the Epicurean 
himſelf. Such then are the 
boaſt to have attained by their Philoſoph 
Let us now ſce wher theſe arg (f) <A 
prive themſelves of, and chaſe away 
Ro For thoſe Diffuſions of the Mind 
that ariſe from the Body, and the pleaſing 
Condition of the Body, if they be but 
moderate, appear to have nothing in them 
that's either great or conſiderable; but if 
_ be excellive, beſides their being m—_ 
uncertain, they are alſo im 
= petulant-; nor ade dem 
ages "us x acary mane Fi agg nn, 
ut. rather corporcal tions, they 
being at belt bat the Slnperings and Effe- 
ago oh ond Fr ok ſuch as 
jultly deſerve Names of Complacen- 
cies and Joys, are wholly refin'd from their 
contraries, and are " Repentanc x wrug 
Vexation, 
and their Good is gongenial bo Ae, 
and truly mental and genuine, noc ſyu- 
-induc'd : Nor If Reaſon, 
"ut moſt rational, 2 
e 
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that in the Mind that's contemplative and 
enquiring, or elſe from that part of it that 
is active and heroick : Either of which, 
how many and how great SatisfaCtions it 
affords ns, he that would,can never relate. 
But to hitit briefly at ſome of them. We 
have the Hiſtorians before ns, which tho 
they find us many and delightful Exerciſes, 
yet they {till leave our Delire after Trath 
infatiate and uncloy'd with Pleafure, 
through which even Lies are not without 
their Grace. Yea, Tales and Poetick 
Fictions, while they cannot gain npon onr 
Belief, yet have ſomething in them 
that's charming to us : For do but think 
with your ſelf, with what a ſting we read 
Plato's Atlamich,, and the Concluſion of 
the Nliad, and how we hanker and 

after the reſt of the Tale, as when fome 


beautiful Temple or Theater is ſhot 

But now the informing of our felves with 
the Truth her felf, is a thimg fo deleftable 
and lovely, as if our very Life and Being 
were for the ſake of knowitng. And the 
darkeſt and grimmeſt Things in Death'are 
its Oblivion, Ak and Obſcuriry. 


Whence, by , it is, that almoſt all 
Manki I 1 4 that ker 
deſtroy the' Sen I parted, as 
placing we very whoſ# 6f their Life, Be- 

4 Satisfation {1&y in'the ſenſible 
and knowing part of the Mind. Foreven 
the Things thar grieve ard afflift ns, yet 
atford us a ſort of Pleafure in the — 

n 
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And it is often ſeen, that thoſe that are 

diſordered by what is told them, even to 

the degree of weeping, notwi j 

(g) vire the telling of it. So he in the 
ragedy 3 


Alas! 1 feel't, and dread it to relate; 
I dread to bear it too, but I muſt hav't. 


But this ma es perhaps a ſort of In- 
temperateneſs of Delight in knowing eve- 
ry thing, and as it were (6) a Stream vi- 
olently bearing down the reaſoning Fa- 
culty. But now when a Story that hath 
in it nothing that's troubling and afflictive, 
treats of great and heroick Enterprizes 
with a potency and grace of Stile, ſuch 
as we find in Heredotww"s Grecian, and in 
Nenopbon's Perſian Hiſtory, or in what, 


Ir 4 by keev'dy Gol, [ug Homes 


Or in the Travels of Exdexw, the Fown+ 
dations and GY of —_— and the 
Lives of famons Men compi ' Ariſtoxce- 
my : ſe wilt oppor ph. ia EX- 
ceeding much and great Contentment, but 
ſuch allo as is clean and ſecure from 
Co che Ne RI 

faction, either in cating when 4- or 
Rp ev enopur ies amanzt the Phe 
«&:, than in going over Vigſes's Relation 
of his. own Voyage and Rambles ? And 
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what Man could be better pleas'd with the 
Embraces of the moſt exquiſite Beauty, 
than with ſitting up all Night to read over 
what Xexophon hath written of Pamhes, or 
Ariſtobulus of Timeclea, or Theopompus of 
Thisbe ? But now theſe ap in all ſalely 
ro the Mind. But they chaſe away from 
them the Delights (5) rhat accrue from the 
Mathematicks alſo. Tho the Satisfattions 
we receivefrom Hiſtory have in them ſome- 
thing ſimple and equal ; but thoſe that 
come from Geometry, Aſtronomy, and 
Muſick, inveigle and allure us with a fort 
an ee and Variety, and _ 
t 's tempting engaging, thei 
Figwes attraCting us as ſo many Gr, 
whereof whoever hath once taſted, if he 
be but competently $kilPd, will run abour, 
chanting that in Sopbocles, 


(k) Pm mad, the Muſes with new Rage in- 
ſpire me. 


(1) And again, 


Pl mount the Hill, Lyre Num- 
bers fire me. "Mew" D.P 


Nor doth Thamyras break out into Poetick 
Raptures upon any other Score; nor, by 
Tove, Endoxus, Ariſtarchus, or Archimedes. 
And when the Lovers of the Art of 
inting are ſo enamour'd with the Char- 
of rheir own Performances, that 
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Nicias, as he was drawing the Eveceion of 
Ghoſts in Homer, often ask'd his Servants, 
whether he had din'd or no? And when 
King Prolemy had ſent him threeſcore Ta- 
lents for his Piece, after it was finiſhed, he 
neither would accept the Money, nor part 


ſpeCtives ? by Phulippns, when he had per- 
elted ion of 


the Meon ? by Archimedes, when with 
help of a certain Angle he 
Sun's Diameter to make the ſame part of 
the largeſt Circle, that that made of 
four Right-ones ? and by Apellonus and 
Ariſt » who were Inventers of 
ſome other Things of the like nature? 
The bare co ing and 

ing yo ih yrs wr engender in —_— 
ners peakable Delights, 2 
marvellous of Spirit. And it 
doth in no wiſe me, by 

with theſe the fulſom Debauches of Vittu- 
alling Houſes and Stews, to contaminate 
Helicon and the Muſes, 


Where Swain his Flock ne*re fed, 
Nor Tree by Hatchet bled. 


E 
1 

: 
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But theſe are the verdant and untrampled 
Paſtures of ingenious Bees ; but thoſe are 
more like-the Mange —_—— 
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and And tho a vol 
Temper of Mind be naturally fantaſtick 
and precipitate, yet never any yet ſacri- 
iced an Ox for 1 that he ho gain'd his 
Will of his Miſtreſs; nor did any ever 
wiſh to dic immediately, might he bur once 
fatiate himſelf with the coltly Diſhes and 
Comfis at the Table of his Prince. But 
now Exdexus with*d he might ſtand by the 
Sun, and inform himſelf of the Figare, 
Magnitude, and Beauty of that Luminary, 
tho he were, like Phaethon,conſumed by ir. 
And Pyrbagoras offered an Ox in Sacrifice, 
for having 9s ym the _=_ of u cer- 
tain Geometric m(m) as 
dotus tells us, 7p 0h = 


When the fam'd Lines Pythagoras de- 
Nwii'd, 
pgs a ſplendid Oxe be ſa- 


Whether it was that by which he ſhew'd, 
that rhe Line that regards the Right- 
Angle in a Triangle, is equivalent to the 
tw2 Lines that contain that Angle, or the 
Problem about the Area of the Parabolick 
Section of a Cone. And Archimede,”s Ser- * 
vants were forc*d to hale him away' from 
his Draughts,to be anointed in theBngnio ; 
but he notwithſtanding drew the Lines up- 
on his Belly with his' Serzgd + And when 
he had underſtood as he was waſhing, ( as 
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of 'the Mind, we have already treated of 
them, #3'they occurred ro us. But their 

Averſednefs and Dillike to Muſick 
affords vs fo io 
Sa ions, a Man 


t would, by _—— of 
of what Epicurns ſaith, 


he = in his Book called his 
3, his wiſe Man ought bs be a Loves 


© mock DE Vers 

much as at ® ca, 

adviſes Tuch Princes as are Lovers of the 

Mnſes, rather to enrert ain themſelves at their 

_—_— with exher ſome Narration of Mili 
Adventares, or with the s 

er! fon of Drolls and 

Diſputes about Muſich,, 


as if he were writing to 5&7 

to Nararw Biſha of Babylon, , For nevhes 
would 2 Hieren,' or an Attabu, or an Ard 
thelas be perſuaded to make an 

2a Simenides, a Melamppides, a Crates,: ors 
Diodotw« to riſe up fromtheir Tables, and 
fo place ſuch Scaramarkse*s in their Rooms, 
#5 n Cardax, an or a C alba, or 
a Thrafſenides, or to make Peo- 
ple diſorder the Houſe with hollowing and 


clappivg. _———— 
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was the firſt that form'd a Conſort of Mu- 
ſicians, but met with theſe and 
Royal Admonitions, would he not, think 
you, have thus addreſſed himſelf to- the 


Samians ? 


0 Maſe, whence art malign'd thu? | 


For certainly. it can - never heloog 0 a 


Athenian, ,to be in ſoch Enmity and Hoſti- 
lity with the « Moſes. But, 


No Animal $f by Jove, 
Muſick's ſweet Charms can ever love. 


What ſay'ſt thou now, Epicur« ? Wilt 
"_ 0 Ss the Morning, 

x0 hear the Harpers 
and tiſts pla play But if a Theophr aft 
diſcourſe at thy Table of Concord: ;, or an 
tegrrne een {nds or if an Ariſe 

s play omer ;,.w 
oy, fr very like and hr: 

rence, cla pede gets uy 
And do 
pray md 5 packer nn 
to, who, when he beard that admirable 
Flutiſt (y) Aminzas, detain'd then by bim 
as a Priſoner of of War » Playing up20 the 
Flute at a wore he bad 
rather hear his own Lok neigh ? 
And ordeal pro themed 
!tand at an and irreconcileable 
Defiance with whatever i Y "yore and 


17 


or Herp ready ton'd for « Leſibn, or, 


Pa, weeteſt Conſort Oye with artful 
(2) Wall by ſefieft Tingne, and beit- 


rand Voice, 
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Satisfaftion from within it ' ſelf ? \. Tho 
what can be more abſurd and unreaſona- 
ble, than when there are two things that 
go to make up the Man, a Body anda 
Soul, and the Sonl befides hath the Prero- 
gative of governing, that the Body ſhould 
have- its peculiar, natural, and proper 
Good, and the Soul none at all, but muſt 
rw Sor > rebe w 4 at its 
Paſhons, as if ſhe were pleas'd and affetted 
with them, tho indeed ſhe be- all the while 
wholly untonch'd and nnconcert'd, as ha+ 
ving, nothing of her own to chuſe, deſire, 
or take deligh in? For they ſhould ei- 
ther poll the Vizor quite,. and fay 
plainly, That Man i aff Body, ( as ſome of 
them do, that take awtly all Mental Being) 
or, if they will allow us to have two di 
ſtint Natures, they ſhould then leave to 
each its proper Good and Evil, 

and diſagreeable ; as we find it to be with 
oor Senſes, each of which is peculiarly ad- 
apted to its own Senſible, tho they all very 
ſtrangely intercommune one with another. 
Now the Intelle&t is the proper Senſe of 
the Mind, and therefore that it ſhould 
have no congenial Speculation, Movement, 
or Aﬀection of its own, the attaining to 
which ſhould be matter of Complacency 
ro it, is the moſt irrational thing in the 
World 5 If 1 have not, by Jeve, un- 
witringly done the Men wrong, and been 
my ſelf impos'd upon by ſome that may 
perhaps have calumniated them. Thad 


Part:4. actording co Eyacuntts. 
ſaid to him, 'If we Sy our Judges, 


uu eons = 
digi 0 cry cry es iſ] the 
Diſcourſe. with Aſſurance. 
How ! org? I; and ſhall not 
then fucceed mer; if you : are tir'd out 
your ſelf? bes BH Wick a 9 
an oren } ern ans much tir'd as 
+ bur fince  yow are yet in your vi 
ror peap make ue of your fl my no» 
ble F and don't thinks to pretend 
wearineſs-  Thewn then replied, What is 
yet behind, I muſt confeſs, is very eaſy ; 
it being but to" go over the ſeveral Plea- 
ſures contained m that part of Life that 
conliſts in Aftion. Now themſelves ſome- 
where ſay, _- is far —_ _ 
fattion in y thanin rece Goed ; 
Good —_ - ey — > oe it's true, 
by Words, but the moſt and greateft part 
of Good,. conſiſts in Attion, as the very 
name of Beneficence tells us, and them- 
ſelves alſo atteſt. For you may remem- 
ber, continued he, we heard this Gentle- 
man tell us (4) but now, what Words Eps- 
_ utter'd, and what —_— he _ 
to Friends, applauding and ity- 
ing Metrodorne, bow bravely, and liky « Spark, 
(e) he quitted the City, and went down 
to the Port Pireewn, to relieve Afthres the 
Syrian, and this, though AMetrodorw did 
not then do any thing at all. What 
and how great then may we prefunogt 


chem the feaſt in- 
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Pleaſure not attainable + Vol. v9 
remerfibrance the laſt words of Neecles, - 
he was melted with a peculiar fort of Joys 
intermixt with Tears,no Man in hisri 
Senſes: would cail theſe true Joys or 
tisfaftions: - Nay, Þ will be bold to ſay, 
that if fach a thing, as (1) that they call 


2 Sardinian or gramug Laughter, can hap= 
pen to.theMind it is to be found in theſe 
forcings and .crying Laughters. Bur if 
any will needs have them ſtil} call'd by 
the names of Joys and Satisfations , ler 
him bar yet think how far they are cx- 
ceeded by the Pleaſures that here coſue. 


Our Counſels have prond Sparta's Glory 
clipe. 
hraty... And, 

Stranger, this is. his Counrry, Rome's 

Star. 

OH And again this, 

1 know no which to gueſs thee, * Man or 
God. 


Now when 1 ſet before my eyes the brave 
pg = Rn —_ my 
das, and Ariſtides engagd at Plates a 
Fears at Marathon. I am here con» 
ſtrain'd with Heroderws to declare it my 
Opinion, That in an Attive ftate of life, the 
Pleaſure far exceeds the Glory, And (mm) E- 

07 long? bears me OA vEY 
when he ſaith (as is reported of him z) 
That the greateſt ſatisfa/tion be ever recersd 
io bu Lifc, we that bis Father on oy 


Patt 4- Gro eras 


ay 17 


o- us then-com- 
Fjoidag that ſhe had rs to ſee. ber Son 


himſelf vp. in a little Garden' 
and getting Children in common with Po- 


ly«nwd (n) the $Strumperot 
As "ry 's both ken -cempen' pan 
how extravagantly rejoic'd they: were at 


by Nuptials, appears the Letrers he 
wroteon. bb Tm moe rr 


is, out of his own Books: Nay, [they tell 
vs, bellowing, have not:oniyiv'd a 
Life of Pleaſure/ alſo exult and fiog 
Hymns in the Praiſe (s) oftheir qwa L- 
when | our Servants ccle+ 


etere Felina of on, or gol ro 
cellion at the time. of the a 


nals, you would fcarcely brook 
ing and ES "rd che tne 
ibleneſs of 7s ng 
ſpeak ſuch thingsas'theſc. 1 43 © 


Lees dows Boy, why a fit Let's rp 
ot DB cn ſtore ; vOrs: het C 
Smaigke theſs Hun. bly wild One flu 
Anthe Pla 4 Wreath, deere the 
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Pleaſure not attainable - Vol. ry 

remerfibrance the laſt words of Neecles, . 
he was melted with a peculiar fort of Joy, 

intermixt with Tears,no Man in hisri 
Senſes-would cail theſe true Joys or 
tisfaftions/ / Nay, b- will be bold to ſay, 
that if fuch a thing, as (7) that they cal 
a Sardinian or grinnug krer, can hap* 
pen to.the Mind; it is ro be found in theſe 
forcings and crying Laughters. Bur if 
any will needs have them ſtill call'd by 
the names of Joys and Satisfations , ler 
him bar yet think how far they are ex- 
ceeded by the Pleaſures that here enſue. 


Our Counſels have prond Sparta's Glory 


c 
| And, 
. Stranger, this is. his Country, Rome's 
great Star. 
| And again this, 
] know not which to gueſs thee, Man or 
God. 


Now when 1 ſet before my eyes the brave 
Atchieveme _ -= Rn, _ ny 
das, and Ariſtides engag,d at Plates a 

jor br at Marathon, | am here con» 
ſtrain'd with Herodetw to declare it my 
Opinion, That in «n Aftive tate of life, rhe 
Pleaſure far exceeds the Glory, And (m) E- 

nodes herein bears me witneſs alſo, 
when he ſaith (as is reported of him z) 
That the greateſt ſatisfaltion be eyer recerd 
in hu Life, wes that bis Father ny Mole 
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TEN Morcher, 
pre wil that ſhe had liv*d to ſee:ber Son 


cooping himſelf up in 'a little-Garden'; 
and getting Children in common with Po- 


ly:nw upon. (n) the mperof prong 
As for Metrodorw' oboch Mocher anc 
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Life of Pleaſures 
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cellion at the ume of the 
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4 


(w) Thy F atbey got Thee for the Common» 
Good ; C218 


I 
p 
2 


are conſurnmarely poo? For, if to one” 
of the midling rank of bad Men, when 
he is juſt @ dymg,] he that hath the Pow-' 
er over him w his God' Princes' 
ſhould but ' allow him one Her" inorg, 
upon condition, that after he ſpent” 
DS nEIDES 
Sen Enjoyment 
chaſe 

ich 


ſently-Die, who would in this time 
rather to accompany with Liz, of drink 
Wine froin- Cape Ariaſion, t 
Archias, and reſtore the Arheniat# 


Liberties ? For my I bell none 
would : For F fee oi Þ ge 


ter in them, this would yer" be” wor 
(z) ro Met 6F Aftidn and Bulineſs. = 
| or 


Part 4. dcearding 0 Errcuttus, 


For fer Carl 648 good Meat, and red Wine 
3 


Ars nad entertain otkſaives with their 
ri and perhaps with a greater re- 
liſh too, after their Engagements and hard 
Services, as did Ales and Ageſilaws, 
20d by Fevs, Phocion and Epammendas too, 
than theſe Gentlemen who anoiat them- 
ſelves by the Fire-(Gde, and are gingerly 
rock't t the Streets in Sedans : yea, 
thoſe make but ſinall account of ſuch Plea- 
ſures as theſe, as being compris'd in thoſe 
greater ones. For m"_ ſhould a Man 
mention Epaminondes's denying to Sup 
with one when he ſaw the Preparations 
made, were above the May's Eſtate, but 
frankly told his Friend, 7 thought you had 
intended @ Sacrifice and not a Debauch, when 
Alexander hiaelf refus'd Queen Ads's 
Cooks, telling her be had better ones of bus 
own,to wit I r avells ty Night for bus Dinner, 
and a light Dumer for his Supper ;, and when 
Plulozenss writing, to him about ſome 
handſora Boys, and defiring to know of 
lum whether he would bave him buy them 
for him, was Within a ſmall matter 
of being di his Office for it : and 
yet who might have them than he ? 
But as #dippocretes faith; that Ay + 
the « abſcur'd by the greater ;, (0 the 
pleaſures that accrue from Attion, and the 
ove of Glory while ng cheer ——— 
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the Mind, do by their Tranſcendency and 
Grandeur, obliterate and extinguiſh the 
inferiour fatisfactions of the Body. If 
then the remembring of former good 
things (as they affirm) be that which moſt 
contribures to a pleaſurable living, not one 
of us will then credit Epicxaras, when he 
telis us, That while be was dying away in the 
midſt of the ſtrongeſt Agonies and Diſtempers, 
he yet bore himſelf up with the memory of the 
Pleaſures be formerly enjoy d. For a Man 
may better ſee the reſemblance of his own 
Face in a troubled Deep or a Storm, than 
a ſmooth and ſmiling remembrance of 
paſt Pleaſure in a Body tortur'd with ſuch 
lancing and rending pains. But now the 
memories of pait Aftions no Man can put 
from him that would. For, did Alexan- 


der think you (or indeed how could he 
poſſibly? __ the Fight at Arbe/a, or 


Pelopiaas the Tyrant Leomtiadas : Or The- 
mſtocles, the Engagement at Salami: ? For 
the Arbemars to this very Uay keep an An- 
nual Feſtival for (4) the Battel at Mare 
then; and the Thebans for that at Lenttra; 
and ſo, by Jeve, do we our ſelves (as you 
very wel! know) for that which Di 

gain*d at Hyampelis, and all Phocw 1s fill'd 
with Sacrihces and publick Honoors : Nor 
is there any of us that*s better ſatisfy'd 
with what himſelf hath either eaten or 
drunk, than he is with what they have 
£1c1evd. (6) It bs very caſy then to 
16.2;4:c what great Content, —_ 
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Part 4. according to E PICUKRUs, 


and Joy,accompanied the Authors of theſe 
Actions in their Life-time z when the very 
Memory of them hath not yet after Five 
Hundred Years and more loſt its Rejoicing 
Power: The truth is, Epicarw himſelf al- 
lows there are ſome Pleatures deriv d from 
Fame : And indeed why ſhould he nor, 
when himſelf had ſuch a Furious Leche- 
ry and Rigling after Glory ; as made him 
not only to diſown his Malters,and ſcuffle 
abont Syllables and Accents (c) with his 
Fellow Pedant Damocrates, ( whoſe Gram- 

mar Rules he ſtole verbatim1;) and to tell 

his Difciples there never wa# a Wiſe-man in 

the World beſides himſelf ;, but alſo to put it 

in Writinghow Colotes per form'd Adorati- 
on to him, a4 he was one day Philoſophizang, by 
touching his Knees ; And that his own Bro- 
ther Needle was uſed from a Child to ſay, 
There neither is, nor ever was in the World, a 


_ wiſer Man than Epicurus : But you muſt 


tnow his Mother had juſt ſo many Atoms 
within her, as when they came together, 
produced a compleat Wite-Man. May 
not a Man then, as Callicratides once faid 
of the Athenian Admiral Conon , that be 
Ihor'd the Sea, as well ſay of Epicarms, 
that he baſely and covertly forces and ra- 
viihes Fame, by not enjo)ing her publick- 
l7, but ruffling and debauching her in 2 
corner ? For as Men's Bodies are oft neceſ\- 
litated by Famine, for want of other Food, 
to prey againſt Nature upon themſelves 4 
lixe miſchief to this Vaio-glory creates is 

K 2 Men's 
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Men's minds, it forcing them, when they 
hunger after Praife, and cannot obtain it 
from other Menzat laſt ro commend them- 
ſelves. And do not they then that ſtand 
ſo well afteted towards Applauſe and 
Fame themſclves, own they away ve- 
ry extraordinary Pleaſures, when they de- 
cline Magiſtrature, Publick Offices,and the 
Favour and Confidence of Princes, from 
whom Democritzs once ſaid, the grandeſt 
Bleflings of Humane Life are derived ? For 
he will never induce any Morral to beli 
that he that could fo highly value 
pleaſe himſelf with the atteſtation of his 
Brother Neocles, and the adoration of his 
Friend Colores, would not,were he clapt by 
all rhe Greeks at the Olympeads, go quite out 
of his Wits, and even hollow for Joy ; or, 
rather imdeed be elated in the manner ſpo- 
ken of by Sophotles ; 


Pufe like the Down of a gr ay headed Thiſtle 


If it be a pleaſing thing, then to be of a 
good Fame ; and on the contrary afflictive, 
to be of an ilſl one. It is moſt certain 
that nothing in the World can be more 
infamous than wan of Friendſhip, Idleneſs, 
Atheiſm, Debanchery and Negligence. Now 
theſe are look't upon by all Men, except 
themſelves, as the inſeparable Companions 
of their Party. But unjuſtly may forme 
one ſay : Be it ſo then; for we conhder 


not now the Truth of the Charge, but 
what 
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Part 4. according to Eeicurus, 


what Fame and Reputation they are of in 
the World : And we ſhall forbear at pre- 
ſent to mention the many Books that have 
been written to defame them, (4) and 
the blackening Decrees made againlt them 
by ſeveral K icks, far that would look 
like bitterneſs. But if the Anſwers of Ora- 
cles, the Providence of the Gods, and the 
tenderneſs and affection of Parentstotheir 
Iſſue ; if Civil Policy, Military Order, and 
the Office of Magiltracy, be things to be 
look'd upon as deſervedly Eſteem'd and 
Celebrated ; it muſt of neceſſity then be 
—_ _ or: they = uy bark 
none of t ; te preſerve i 
but to Eat and ns to effend but 
pleaſure their Stomachs, arc baſe and 1jgno-» 
minious Perſons ; and that their being re- 
puted ſuch, muſt needs extreamly humble 
them, and make their Lives untoward to 
them, if they take Honour and a good 
Name for any part of their Satisfattion. 
When Theon had thus ſpoken, we thought 
good to break np our Walk to reſt us 2 
while (as we were wont to do) upon the 
Benches: Nor did we continue any long 
ſpace in our Silence at what was ſpoken; 
for —_— taking his Hiot from what 
had been ſaid, ſpake to us, Who will make 
ap that of the Diſcourſe which is yet be- 
hind ? for it hath not yet receiy'd its dye 
concluſion z and this Gentleman, by men- 
tioning Divination and Providence, did in 
my Opinion ſuggeſt as much to us : for 
K 3 theſg 
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theſe People boaſt that theſe very things 


do not the leaſt contribute to the provi- 
ding of their Lives with Pleaſure, Sereni- 
ty and Aſſurance ; ſo that there muſt be 
ſomething ſaid to theſe too. Ariſtodemus 
ſubjoin'd then and ſaid ; As to Pleaſure, 1 
think there hath been enough ſaid alrea- 
dy toevince that, ſuppoling their Lottrine 
ſucceſsful, and to atrain its own Deligny 
it yet doth but caſe us of Fear, and a cer- 
tain Superſtitious Perſualion, but helps us 
not to any Comfort or Joy from the Gods 
at allz nay, while it brings us to ſuch a 
ſtate, as to be neither diſquieted, nor plea- 
ſed with them, it doth bur render us in the 
ſame manner affected towards them;as we 
are towards the Fiſh in the Hyrcanan Sea, 
from which we expett neither good nor 
harm. But ,if ſomething more muſt yet 
be added to what hath been already ſpo- 
ken, Ithink | may very well take it from 
themſelves ; and in the hrſt place, whereas 
they quarrel extreamly with thoſe that 
would take away all Sorrowing, Wee 
ing,and Sighing for the Deaths of Frien 
and tell them that ſuch unconcernedneſs 
2s arrives to an inſenfibility , proceeds 
from ſome other worſe cauſe, to wit, /n- 
humanity, exceſſrve V ain-Glory, or prodigioms 
Fierceneſs ,, ard that therefore it would be 
berter to be a little concern'd and afietted; 
yea, (c) ard to liquor ones Eyes, ard be melt+ 
&d, with other pretty things of the like 
kind, which they uſe foppulhly to "2 
\ at's ; up. 


Part 4- according to EpicuRus. 


and counterfeit, that they may be way 
tender and loving-hearted People. For 
juſt in this manner Epicarw expreſt him- 
ſelf upon the occaſion of the Death of (/) 
Heeoſfanas, when he wrote to Doſyhews the 
Father, and to Pyrſon the Brother of the 
Deceaſed Perſon; for I fortuned very late- 
ly to run over his Epiſtles. And I ſay, in 
__ ours that LEO is no leſs 
an Evil RY V ain-glory,iato 
Pr oor would 1 -who, _ Lines 
with God's anger, comfort we might 
derive from him. For it would be much 

etter for us to have ſomething of the 
unſuiting Paſſion of Dauntedneſs and Fear 
conjoin'd and intermixt with our Senti- 
ments of a Deity, than while we fly from 
it, to leave our ſelves neither Hope, Con- 


tent, nor Aſſurance in the enjoyment of * 


our Good Things; nor any recourſe to 
God in our Adverlity Misfortunes, 
\Ve ought it is true, to remove Superſbiti- 
on from the perſuaſion we have of the 
Gods, as we would the Gum from our 
Eyes ; but if that be impoſlible, we mult 
not root out and extinguiſh with it, the 
belief which the moſt have of the Gods 
nor is that a diſmaying and ſowr one 
neither, as theſe Gentlemen feign, while 
they libel and abuſe the Bleſled Provi- 
dence, repreſenting her as Gs that. 
rides Children or, as ſome Fell and Tra- 
gick Fury : Yea, | mult tell you, there are 
ſome in the-World- that fear God io an 
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Exceſs, for whom yet it wonld riot be 
better not ſd to fear kim. For, while 
they dread him as a Governour, that is 
gentle to the Good,and ſevere to the Bad, 
and are by this one fear,which makes thern 
not to need many others, (g) freed from 
doing ill, and brought to keep their Wick- 
edneſs with them in quiet, and as it were 
in af enfeebled languor, they come bere- 
by to haveleſs diſquict than thoſe that in- 
dulge the practice of it, and are raſh and 
daring in it ; and then preſently after 
fear and repent of ir. Now that diſpoſi- 
tion of Mind which the greater and igno- 
rant part of Mankind, that are not arter- 
ly bad, are of towards God, hath it's ve- 
ry true, conjoined with the regard and 


 honovr they pay him, a kind of anguiſh 


and aftoniſht dread, which is alſo called 
Superſtition ; but, notwithſtanding this, 
the good Hope and Bay Hilarity that at- 
tends it,is ten thouſand times(b)more and 
greater than it, while it both implores and 
receives the whole benefit of Proſperity 
and good Succeſs from the Gods only. 
And this is manifeſt by the grep 
tokens that can be ; for neither do the Diſ- 
courſes of thoſe that wait at the Temples, 
nor the good times of our Solemn Feſtivals, 
por any other, cicher Aftions or Sights, 
more recreate ard delight ns than what we 
ſee and dv about the Gods our ſelves, 
while we aſſiſt at the publick Ccremoni 
and join in the Sacred Balls, and a 
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Part 4. according to Ey1cunus. 


at the Sacrifices and Inirtations. For the 
Mind is not then ſorrowfnl, demifs and 
heavy, 4s if ſhe were addreſling to certain 
Tyrants or cruel Torturers, as otherwiſe 
ſhe would be ; but on the contrary, where 
ſhe is moſt _ and fulleſt per- 
ſwaded the Divinity is preſent, there ſhe 
moſt of all throws off Sorrows, Tears and 
Penſiveneſs, and lets ber felf looſe ro 
what's pleaſing and agreeable, to the ve- 
ry degree of Tipſinefs, Frolick and —_ 
ter ; 1n amorons Concerns,as the Poet (aid 
Once ; 


When Old Man and Old Wife think, of 
Loves Fires, 

Their Frozen Breafts will ſwell with new 
Deſires. 


(i) Bat now in the poblick Proceffions and 
Sacrifices, not only the Old Man and the 
Old Wife, nor yet the poor and mean Man 
only; but alſo, 


The Dafty thick Ley*d Dr ab that turns the 
Mull, 


And Houſhold Slaves and Day-Labourers 
are ſtrangely elevated and tranſporred 
with Mirth and Jovialty. Rich Men as well 
as Princes are uſed at certain times to make 
Publick Entertainments,and to keepOpen- 
Houfes : But the Feaſts they make at the 
Solemairies aad Sacrifices, when they now 


ap” 
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hend their Minds to ap ch neareſt 
the Divinity, have conjoin'd with the Ho-- 
nour and Veneration they pay him, a much, 
more tranſcending Pleaſure and Satisfatth- 
on. Of this, he that hath renounc'd God's 
Providence hath not the leaſt ſhare ; for 
what recreates and chears us at the Feſti- 
vals, is not the ſtore of good Wine and 
Roalt-meat, but the good Hope and Per- 
ſwaſion,that God is there preſent and pro- 
Pitiops to us, and kindly accepts of what 
we do. From ſome of our Feſtivals we 
exclude the Flute and Garland ; but if God 
be not preſent at the Sacrifice,as the Solem- 
nity of the Banquet ;, the reſt ts but unhal- 
low*d, un-feaſtlike, and un-inſpir'd. In- 
deed the whole is but upgrateful and irk- 
ſom to ſuch a Man ; for he asks for no- 
thing at all, but only afts his Prayers and 
Adorations for fear of the Publick, and 
utters expreſſions contradictory to his Phj- 
loſophy. And when he ſacrifices, he ſtands 
by, and ITooks upon the Prieſt as he kills 
the Offering, but as he doth upon a Butch- 
er; and when he bath done, he goes his 


way, ſaying, 
To Bribe the Gods I ſacrifie*d my beſt, 
But they neer minded me, nor my Re+ 
queſt. 
For ſuch a meen Epicarms would have us to 


Put on, and not to fret and: vex our ſelyeg 
a; the Multitude for being pleaſed py. 
uc 


wEIFIP,.. 
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Part 4. according to Ex1curus. 


ſuch things, but become other Men in doing 
them ; and our ſelves again in diſliking 
them- For, as Exenus ſai 


No Man can Leve what be is made to do. 


For which very Reaſon they think the Su- 

ſtirious are not pleaſed in their Minds, 
Licks Fear while they attend at the Sacri- 
fices and Myſteries ; ' though they them- 
ſclves are in no better condirioa, if they 
do the ſame things out of Fear, and par- 
take not neither of as great -Hope as 
the others do z but are only and un- 
eaſy, leſt they ſhould come ro be diſco» 
ver'd, and therefore cheat and abuſe the 
Publick,upon whoſe account it is that they 
CE” the Books they write about the 
Gods and the Divine Nature, 


Invelyd, with nothing truly ſaid, 
But all a round inveloped : 


And hiding out of Fear, the real Opinions 
they contain. And now after the two for- 
mer Ranks of ill and common Men ; we 
will in the third place canlider (&) the 
belt fort, and woſt beloy'd of the Gods, 
and what great fatisfaftions they receive 
from their (1) clean and generous Sentt- 
ments of the Deity, to wit, That he is the 
Prince of all good things, and the Parent 
of all things brave ;, and can no more do 


an unworthy thing, than he can be made 
to 
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Pleaſure not attainable Vol, 2: 


to ſuffer it : For he is Good, and he that is 
Good, can upon no acconnr fall into Envy, 
Fear, Anger, or Hatred ; for neither is it 
mag to a hot thing to cool, but to 
t; nor to a good thing to do harm. 
Now Anger 1s by Nature at the fartheſt di. 
ſtance imaginable from Complacency, and 
iſhneſs from Placijdneſs, and Anjmo- 
ſry and Terbulence from Humanity and 
Kindneſs. For the latter of theſe proceed 
from Generolity and Fortitude , but the 
former from Impotency and Baſenefs. 
(m) The Deity is not therefore conſtrain- 
ed by either Angers or Kindneſſes; but 
that is, becauſe it is natural to it to be 
Kind and Aiding, and unnatural to be 
Angry and Hurtful. But the great Jove, 
whoſe Manſion is in Heaven, is the firſt 
that deſcends downwards, and orders all 
things, and takes the care of them. But 
of the other Gods one is ſurnam'd the Di- 
ftributer, and another the Mild, and a third 
the Averter of Evil ; and According to Pins 
dar, 


(n) Phabus who whirles bis winged Cha+ 
r07 * 
Through Heavens waſte void, was by great 
ove deſign d 
Of all the Gods to be to Man moſt kind. 


And Dwgenes ſaith, that all things are the 
Gods: and Friends have all things Common 3 
and good Men are the Gods Friends For 

thert- 


£ 
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Part 4. atcording to Eetcutus. 
therefore it i 5 either that < Man 
belov'd of the G mat be 5 
that 4 . gray rg on (0) nat be 
belov'd of the Gods, Can you think then 
that they that take away Providence, aecd 
any other Chaſtizement, or that they have 
not a ſufficient one already, when they 
root out of theraſclves Tuch vaſt Satisfati- 
on and Joy, (p) as we that ſtand thus atie- 
(tcd towards the Deity have? Adetradoras, 
Polyexns and Arsftobulxs were (q) the Con 
fidence and Rejorcing of Epicares ; the better 
part of which he all has Lafe-tune, either 
attended in their Sickneſles, or la- 
mented at their Deaths. And did Zycar- 
ew, when he was ſaluted by the Deipbich, 
Prophetels, 


Dear Friend to Heavnly Jove, and all the 
Gods; 


And Socrates when he believ'd that a cer- 
tain Divinity was ufed out of kindaeſs to 
Diſcourſe him ; and Pinder when he heard 
(r) Pan, {ing one of the Sonnets he had 
compos'd, but a little rejoice think you ? 
Or Phor mo when he thought he had treat- 


. ed (F) Caſter and Pollax at his Houſe 2 


Or$S 5s, when he entertain'd (2) A/- 

culapua,as both bimſelf beljev'd,and others 

too, that thought the ſame with him, by 

reaſon of the Apparitionthat then ha 

cd ? What Opinion Hermagenes had of the 

Gods, is well worth the recounting in his 
very 
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very own words. For theſe Gods (ſaith he) 
who know all things, and can do all thitig?, 
are ſo friendly and loving to me, that becauſe 
= care of me (#) I never eſcape them 
either by Night or by Day, where ever ] go, or 
whatever I am about : And becauſe they know 
before-hand what iſſue every thing will have, 
they figmfy it to me by ſending Angels, Vos 
ces, Dreams, and Preſages. -Very amiable 
things muſt thoſe be that come to us from 
the Gods; but when theſe very things 
come by the Gods too, this is what occa- 
fions vaſt Satisfattion, an gy AL 
ſurance, a ſublimity of Mind, and a Joy 
that (w) like a ſmiling brightnefs,doth as 
it were gild over our Good Things with a 
Glory. But now thoſe that are perſwa- 
ded otherwiſe, obſtrutt the very ſweeteſt 
part of their Proſperity, and leave them- 
ſelves nothing to turn to in their Adver- 
ſity ; but when they are in Diſtreſs, look 
only to this one Refuge and Port, Diſſolu- 


tron and RY ; juſt as if in a Storm or - 


Tempeſt at Sea, ſome one ſhonld, (x) to 
hearten thereſt,ſtand up,and ſay to themz 
Gentlemen, the Ship hath never a Pilot in 
it ; nor will Caftor and Pollux come them- 
ſelves to allwage the violence of the beat- 
ing Waves, or to lay the ſwift Carreers of 
the Winds ; yet I can aſſure you there is 
nothing at all to be dreaded in all this ; 
for the Vellel will be immediately ſwallow- 
ed up by the Sea, or elſe will very quick- 
ly fall off and be dafht in pieces _ 
[4 
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Part 4. according toEptcunrus, 


the Rocks. For this is 'Epicarns's way of 
Diſcourſe to perſons under grievous Di- 
ſtempers, and excellive Pains. Do## thos 
hope for any good from the Gods for thy Pi- 
ey? it ih V anity ;, for the bleſſed and in- 
corruptible Being, 1s not conſtr ain'd by either 
Angers or Ki es. Doſt thou PID 
thing better after this life than what t 

here ? Thou deft but decerve thy ſelf (y) for 
what 3s diſſolved hath no ſenſe , and that 
which hath uo ſenſe, is nothing tow. Ay, 
but how comes it then, my good Friend, 
that you bid me eat and be merry ? Why, 
by Jove, becauſe he that is in a great Storm 
cannot be far off a Shipwrack ;, and your ex- 
tream Dolours will ſoon Land you upon Deaths 
ſtrand, Though yet a Pallenger at Sea, 
when he is got off from a ſhatter*d Shi 
will ſtill Buoy himſelf up with ſome little 
hope that he may drive his Body to ſome 
Shore, and ger out by Swimming; but 
now the poor Soul according to thele Mens 
Philoſopby 


I: ner more ſeen without the hoary Main, 


Yea,ſhe preſently evaporates.diſperſes,and 
dd Gy biſtro the Body Pere ſo 
that it ſeems her great and exceſſive rejoi- 
cing, muſt be only for having learn'd this 
one Sage and Divine Maxim, That all her 
Misfortunes will at laſt detgrmine in her 
own Deſtruttion, Diſſolution, and Annihi- 
lation, But (ſaid he, looking upon me, J 
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pete 12,78 + 4 gry | 
thy pon ha Sj ohes we har 


neaiaſt thoſe that would periwade us that 
Epixww's Dotrine about the Soul, reg- 
ders Meu more diſpos'd and better plear 
ſed to Die, than Plato's doth. Zenxipped 
therefore ſubjoin'd and ſaid; And muſt 
our preſent Debate be left then onfiouſhey 
becauſe.of that ? or ſball we be afraid to 
oppoſe that Divine Oracle to Eprcaras f 
No, by no means, | faid ; and Empedecles 
tclls us that, | 


Wha's wery gaod, claims to be beard raice. 
Therefore we muſt 


y our ſelves 


conſtraint, ſaid ; 
_m have me togo on with the Diſcourſe, 
I wilnotdo as you did, Arifoderns : for 
By were ſhy of repeating what this Gen- 
tleman ſpake, but 1 ſhall not ſcruple to 

make uſe -of what you- bave ſaid; for 
think indeed you did very vl 
Mankind into three ranks 3 
Wicked and very bad Men, 'the 
the Vulgar aud common ſort, andthethi 
of and Wiſe Men : the Wi 
bad Sort then, while they dread any 


Part 4. —_— to Eercutus, 


of Divine Vengeance Fallin: 
and are by this coped ho doing 


chief, and thereby enjoy 
will live both in more MET Pt 


Diſturbance for it. * And Epicarws is of 0- 


inion, That the only Means to bg 
Nofen Men from doing il Tire of Fnſbaen! 
So that we cram them with more 
and more Sb irion ſtill, and falſe up 
y=_ from'Heaven and _ 
errors, Chaſins, Frights, and Surmiſes, i 


their ir bein amazed with ſuch things as 
theſe, will make them become the more 
tame and gentle. For it is more for their 
benefit to be reſtrained from Criminal 
Attions by the Fears of what comes after 
Death, than to commit them, and then to 
live in Danger and Fear. . As to 
the V ſorr, beſides their fear of what's 
in Hell, the bo hope they haye conceiy*d of 
an Eternity from the Tales and Fictions of 
the Ancients, and their deſire of 
Being, which 1s both the and ſtrong- 
eſt of all exceeds in Pleaſure and 
ſweet content of Mind,tharChildiſh dread. 
(4s) And therefore when they loſe their 
Childre Wives or Friends, they had ra- 
ther yrvekeps be ſomewhere, and remain 


quite defroy'd, aNBIN'D, and reduc 


x quiz Gor 
hor 
th hear be ad of» nepal, he 
5, and ſuch other 


ay goes 
words as in oe Deen be the Souls re- 
% move, 
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But Ple ev'n there think, on my haſt 
Freund, 


And thus, | 
What's your commend ta Hettor, let me 
Yaoi 


Life-time, (&) as Afaes did the Cretan 


Patt 4. arrording te Ericukls. 147 | 

+ And diſcompoſed when 
NOR er ie id of dip tne, be ye, or 
is goed, Of be is ws mores and thew 
great uneaſineſfs when they bear fuch 
words as theſe : 


(«) Go to the Wood-clad Exrth be muff, 
And there by forvoel'd into Duſt. 

And nO or more or drink, or hear 
The charming of Flats or Lyre. 


And theſe 
The Soul e oe fie 
The dps of Tri and res Li 


W:il never more rerurn ag ann, 
Not tar be carch'd of overtOne. 
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= to ws, doth not at all abate the fear 
oO 


» but rather belps to confirm ig 2 
for this very thing is. it that Nature moſt 
dreaded: | 


But may yeu all return ro Monld and Wet 1 


To wit, The Diſſolution of the Soul igto 
whar,is without knowledge or ſenſe, which 
while Epicxrms would have to be a fe 

tion into Atomes and Void, he doth but 
further cut off all hope of Immortality z 
to compaſs which I can ſcarce refrain from 
ſaying, That all, both Men and Women, 
world be well contented to be worried by 


Cerberw, and to carry Water into (3) the 


Tub full of holes, fo my 6 but con- 


tinue in being, and not be exterminated, 
Though ( as I ſaid before ) there are not 
very many that ſtand in fear of theſe 
things, they being but the Tenets of Old- 
Women, and the fabular Stories of Mo- 
thers and Nurſes ; and even they that do 
fear them, yet believe that certain Rites 
of Initiation and Purgation will relieve 
them, by which when they are c | 
(C& ) they ſhall Play and Dance in Hell 
ever, in company with thoſe that have the 
priviledg of a bright Light, clear Air, and 
the uſe of Speech ; but nowto be depriv'd, 
-"77— - diſturbs all both Young and 
. For, ; 


. (1) Way 


wmDAkCalkaMLEMEAOSARSCCICSELMDSCC:ELMS. 


POD. according toEmcunis, 


<Q uw queer impatient Lover, of this 


When it ſhines under ground, and '; our of 
Sight 5 : 


As Evipides faith, Nor are we caſy nor 
without Regret when we hear this. ow 


Him ſpeaking thus th* Eternal brightneſ} 


leaves, 
Where Night the 'wearied Steeds of day 
Yecenves. 


And therefore it is very vlaio.thatwirh 
the Belief of Immortality, they take away 
the ſweeteſt and greateſt hopes the vuls 
gar fort have. And-what ſhall we then 
think they take' away''from the Good , 
and 'thoſe that have "ed Pious and. Juſt 
Lives," (m) who expett no il] from thence, 
but on the contrary rgoſt Glorious and 
Divine'things ? For ia the firſt place, 
Gamefters are not uſedto receive the Gar- 


andenr take 
— 
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Pleſee not attaineble Vol: 
ſee thoſe Men that are now inſolent 
reaſon of their Weelth and Pow, 
dre ue 

t- in he next 
none of the lovers of Truth,: and the 


w 
and Miſt of 
itke Birds, 
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devigtion out of the Road , bears what- 
ever befals it with great caſe and 
Qcrity. ' But now, as: to thoſe to 
Life ends in Inſenhbility and Ciſſolution, 
Death bringing not to them a removal 
pf Eyils, though it be aſflifting in both 
conditions, yet.is it niore fo to thoſe that 
live Proſperouſly, than to ſuch as under- 
go Advetſity : For it cuts the latter\but 
from an uncertain hope of ding better 
hereafter ;_ but it deprives the former of 
a certain good, to wit, their plcaſurable 
living: And as thoſe Medicinal Potiods 
that,arei not grateful to the Palate, but 
yet neceſſary, give ſick Men ecaſe;,- but 
rake atd+ hurt the well;:juſt fo (in my 
opinian) doth the Philoſophy of Epicuras, 
while it promiſes -to thoſe that live mi+ 
ſerably. a Death not happy 3, and (p) ro 
thaſe that do well, an utter extinAtion and 
diſſalvtion of the rene þ ern 
the Comfort and Solace of the grave-and 
wiſe;) that abound with good things,:by 
throwing them dayn from a 8 
ving joto a deprivation of both Lite and 
Reing-»/From hence then it is manifeſt; 
that; . the, Contemplation of the los :of 
20nd: things will afflict us in as great'a 
racaſurey as cither the firm hopes or 

ſend enjoyments of them recreate us. 'Yeas 
themſclyes rell us, "Jbat chro __ freed 
from the fond ſurmiſe of inceſſant and endleſs 
Evils, leaves them the moſt afſur*d and com 
placent Gopd , to wit y' the contemplation of 


their 


Part 4. according to Eyxcunis. 
their own Delivery, and that Epicurus's Do- 


ttrine effelts this ſtopping rhe of 
So Et Gs If then de- 
liverance from the of infinite 


Evils, be a- matter of greateſt 
cence 3 how comes it not we afticting 
to be bereft of eternal things and 
to miſs of the hi and CON- 
ſummare Felicity ? For, not to. be , can 
be good for ' neither condition; 'but is on 
the contrary both againſt Nature; and un- 
grateful to all that have a Being, Bur 
thoſe it eaſes of the Evils of Life, have, 
it's very true, the want of ſenſe to com- 
fort them for the Evil of Death (q,) while 
they as it were \make their eſcape fram 
Life. But on'the other hand, they that 
change from good things to. -nothing , 
ſeem to me to have the moſtdiſmaying 
end of all, it putting a period to their 
m——_— For Nature doth not fear In- 
ſenlibility, as the entrance upon ſome new 
thing, buy _ . is the Aw da 
our preſent ings ; for though 
deſtruction of all we can call oury,be in the 
accompliſhment nothing to us, / yet is it 
ſtill ſomething to us in the thonghes of 
it. And Infenhbility afflifts nor thoſe thar 
are not, when they are not, but thoſe 
that are, when they think what damage 
they ſhall ſuſtain by it, in the loſs of their 
Beings, and in being not ſuffered ſo much 
as to deſcend"to Hell. Wherefore it is 
(7) neither the Dog Cerberw, nor the Ri- 
| ver 
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folable ; it bringing us throngh Evi 
w 2 docimaaion of Good. And yet 
they are never wearied with their brawl 


langer to. repute privation of ( 
an Evil ; though yet they Rill confeſs 
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Emendations and Kemarks. - 


: 


l 
(0) A {re put wito writing. ] In his 
Di againſt Colores , which 
though it be Printed after, this in moſt 
of the Editions 1 have met with , was 
—_ before it, C— — 
ome or Fragment of w 
here dfien reberr'd to. Beſides 
and the Tradt of Saperſtn5on, already rem. 
der'd into Engliſh by me, (he wrote ſeve« 
ral other Difcourſes againſt the Epiemreangy 
as may be ſeen by the Catalogue of his 
Writings, ſet out by his Son Lempries, and 
publifht id the Front of his Works, 5. e 
Againſt Epicurus's Leftares, That the Epls 
ke Galwvons of Epertmn Ripa 
Poets. Par ; Ep 
nancies, = _ Roman. 
mick_Exerciſes againſt Epicurus, concerning 
what's in our > Sls Semtences out 
the Stoicks and Epicureans, with their Con- 
futarions. But theſe are all loſt through 
the injury of Time. 


(b) Several things have happened.) The 
Text 15, wy 1 ey WM to 
which 1 add A4#i to make up the =_ 
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Part 4- arcording to Eeicunus. 


Hermanmus Cruſerins renders m\edoves by 
Complara , as it he had it rhdina; 
and Mr. Amiot after him, 

(c) They al 2uopupe ru forty 1 He 
here prepares his er to cx 
more than ordinary exaCtneſs in this 
Diſcourſe. 

(d) 1 am ſure Heraclides.] This is not 
the reat Plogg Heraclides, whoſe Life 

ave in Diogenes Lacrtims, and that is 

mention! a little below among the Phi- 
loſophers, libelled by Epicarxs and Metro- 
dw ;, but the famous Grammarian Hers- 
clider, who was Diſciple to Didymw, and 
flouriſht at Rome in the times of Clandims 
and Nero, and ſo was co ary with 
our Author, His curious ores _ 
Homer ( ſeem'd to be hinted at by 
tarch in nw binge. 37t Br are ſtill extant, at 
leaſt ſome part bar ng 

(e)Buffeonerigt, 4 ] The Buſfoone- 
ries here mention'd, ſeem to be the pecu- 
liar charge = ,and to refer to the 
Hymn Gr ps A ar in honour of his 

reat Friend Hermias, who(c 
Pavghcer Pyrk bias Di rried. This Her- 
mids Was oriealy a Servant to one Ex- 
bulw, a G and Philoſopher in Buhby- 
a ; but when Ariftole came 
_ him, he was conſtituted by the great 

of Perſia, Governour, or ( as the 

Gn ok Þs ) yon of One © 
frond Town in Ns. gs 
hath obliged us w Copy Sf this Hymn, —_ 
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fure; though 
be a Hymn, becauſe the word Pe is riot 


In it. All that 1 can fay, is, that Aiforle 
had his failings. But T 1» Gee: 
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beral Doſe of Vai ; this he wrote in 
his Treatiſe of Philoſe 
The word that I ve rendred 
Counterſens, was underſtood by none 
the Verſions. that I have inoperis, « except 
that of honeſt Philemon Holland, who ren- 
dred it Counterfeit Hypocrtes, The i 
nuous Mr. Amer himſelf moſt ſenſ 
pins papugdres and mvpIEs togethery 
and then renders them malbexrenx cor« 
ruptexrs. Theſe Eapu5'oro you mult know 
were a fort of Players at Arbens, that in- 
ſtruſted others in Mournful Accents and 
Sighs, tofit them to be the Aftors of Tra- 
ies. M\IGoas 01700 Tus feapus hors 
rm rt Extivors vmng gran, ſaith 


= _— vl Deep ſe —_ Ja rh 


they meant by nei Nick-name to _— 
the Pyrrbonian Party, who were noted to 
be Melancholy Men, and not only of an 
an un-acquielcing, , but alſo of a query- 
Ibus and ed Temper; and this1 
think the rather , becauſe my Author's 
Nephew, Sextw of Cheronea, 
called Empiricw (the only ſtanding Aﬀert- 
er of that ancientSeQt,) when he 
rels with Epicarw for his ſcurrilous pe 
xions upon his Pyrrbonian Maſter nw 


ſiphanes, recites theſe very words 

one of his Epiſtles to the Pres 7 
Mirylene, Gyuat of tape TI age tes 

#, wa NT ut Otav TE TrlnorGg- Gras 


i. e. AndI1 verily believe theſe na - 


GSO OT TE Crna EO PRADBESTATETOSRNT THR BY 


Part 4. according to Eprcunus. 
will think, me to be this Lump of Lights = 
ciple; 

7The Croftqraiel Fellows ſeem | th be 
meant of ollowers of Exclid of Xe- 
cara, who from yy ens vein. of Diſputing D_ 
and Arguin 6 upon 
were tiled DigleNichs and ar gon and 
therefore I have altered the Poetick word 
mAvqddpes into frAugtortpss, which was 
the very Name that Epicarus was uſed tp 
call theſe Megarick Philoſophers by, as 
both Laertixs and Heſychins I arteſt. 

Theſe Dialetticks were upon the main the 
yery ſame with _the Pyrrhonian Seckgrs or 
Scepeicks, and therefore might very fitly be 
joined with them. - 


as for Hipparchut, whether be be inten- 


ded in the word Blockbeads ( Capur 
4x5 ) I cannot. at preſent either or 
deny : but ir is not unlikely ; for he was 
a very cutious Mathematician, and. in this 
vied with Plato himſelf. ES 
Epicureans a peculiar Pique a 
the Mathematicks, 25 you will ike by and 
by- I might here add, that beſides theſe, 
the Platoniſts were ſtiled by Epitarus Aio- 
vanrdares, that is, Dienyſms's Trencher+ 
Chaplams;and Demecritns Angore iTO- that 
is, Dreamvcritus x and ſeveral others by 
re r >; Arden. ben ſhow), The 
) t 
Greek Text hath *AggorTiars for ?Ags6- 
duuG-,z by 3 miſtake of the Copyiſt, Ari> 
forle bring freſh in hs nemory and onevy 
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(eg). In ſo many Books. | ſuppoſe in his 

of the Poets afterwards mentioned. 

(hb) Our Fellows.) Here | read ima 

is for tTtgors, which is neceſſary ro make 

| rob me | wonder none of the Verſions 
aw it. 


'ANM\' $TQ- Av 6 38A G- iralpors ſends 
At a | 


(5) We'l prove.) For gmIfeu5Þ, | 


read «mw\dfo, without 9, as Panlxe Py 
| it in his Manufcri 


s xeda, And in the next 
words, &7 &mw, So Amir, dic-je. 


(1) But anſwer you.) To dmupivdt 
vos I add out of Perevings Manuſcript 


Kiv. 
m) P d, Trreapules 
I ( re me Brv o__ 


SCE CREASE 


Ss. 


-E SS #3 Y 


S" OS 4 


(q) Freble aid forn palPd.} For 69 
vis j I read da9wts -" 

(r) If we toich.} For iv iwlavrus, 1 
tead with Twnebas, YValcobins, and Bong ar 4 
ſons &v &wolauty , and fo have Xylander, 
Cruſerint and Amioe tranſlared it. 

CJ) To banter as. $6 t render xavo\os 
yen, The [talian Verſion of Cratia Maria 
= Y is fer beth ] For #nevs 

e once. [| 
neat Fg 81, And this Leftion _ 
neceſſary from nap who reckons this 
among the «vgiau of d6Fau, or prime opinions 
of E pos _ Leave: avg - 
ment 1nt t et ch pains through 
defelt, war compleas Indolence, # 
- Link: ws , MY 

(#) e et] For ix«Tvo xuas, I 
read Argos, So Xylander't Verſion, 
One ſons paſcols, Gratia Maria Gratij. 

(w) For hhackJe "ag" 
with Tarnebus, Vuicops 
*, as iris in Homer's Text. 


Non eft aftus Equis Ithace locus. Horace. 


(x) To paſs, ] Here 1 infert pwendes 
with the Jralier Verſion; that hath Tr p- 


Ma A freſh Cack for the The 
1% ESE Ty ] : 


for which Tarn, /alcobias and! 
Pandes Peravies's 


Patt 4. att ding to Evicutius, © 163 


p 
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is equally unintelligible. Nor do the Ver- 
fions at all relieve me. Hermannus Crw- 
ſerius renders it, as defrutorium ;, Xylander, 
Colum :, Philemon Holland, a Receptory ;, and 
Gratia Maria Gratij , Lambicco del a - 
What Amior read, is very uncertain, 
he Paraphraſes. I have ventur'd however 
tochange it into x«p«,ud, which (as Bu- 
dens tells us out of Athenens) ſignifies Te- 
fta, or an Earthen Cak, in which ſenſe 
Homer uſes the word «eg4aG- in his Tenth 
Lliad. 


TIoMGv 0" Gz xagduwy jwi.9v Tivero Teo 
Yee !G-. 


Where Enſtathius explains it by mi9G-, 4 
Caik. 

(z.) A freſh Pipe may.) Before Thee I 
inſert xz«p<4a5, Or &gy£ior, 
| (a) In his fancy.] For iv &uvT@, I read 
& aura), 

(b) The Cyrenaicks.) The founder of this 
Sect was Arifippus of Cyrene, who was 
one of the Hearers of Socrages, but car- 
ried away nothing from him but his 'ad- 
mirable converſation, and good humour, 
to which he attain'd even to a Perfeftion, 
or rather indeed to a faulty exceſs; for 
it inſenſibly engag?d him in a Paraſiti- 
cal and Senſual He afterwards drew 
up ſuch a Moral, as might beſt corre- 
ſpond with his own Inclination and Prar 
Rice, in which he made Pleaſure by, 0p 
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the utmoſt Defign of Humane Life. This 
was afterwards tranſcribed by Epiewrns, 
though with leſs Wir, for want of kill 
in the Sciences, which he y contemn- 
cd for want of having - The Yo- 
ther Dog (Diogenes | mean) was uſed to 
call Ariftippus Parmhindy nive, i. e. the Roy- 
al Dog, becauſe he loved to havnt the 
Courts of Princes for Provant only, which 
he called Regibus uti, Horace drew out his 
Pilture in this one Verſe, 


Omnis Ariſtippum deenie color & ſtatus 
& res, 


(c) For it will not perhaps ſtem ſtrange. 
After Toas 1 inſert ln Eps * for 


Is an _ Flaw. 

4) what time it ſtems little.) ' Fot 
& parporre, I readief pangorre. , 

(e) As ro arconnt it for their benefit.) For 
c:viateero, I read with Paulus Petavine's 
Manuſcript ow{eoter Te. | 

(f) Neither doth is befit.) For v4 1 
read &At. 

(g) What one twitted-Carneades with.] 
For tguwnTt T Kogriedyy, I read honwn 
Ti Ts & Koapriddw with Xylander*s Ver- 
ljon. For | find no ſuch Man as Corniades y 
nor is it a likely Name, Carneades was 2 
great —_ and the Founder of that 
they cal the New,or Third Academy, which 
brought the Socratick Philoſophy ro a per- 
fect Pyrebontanifin He was none of the 

M 3 Ms 
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modeſteſt Men in the World, and there- 
fore may well enough be the Man. 

(b) With Hedeia or Leontjon.J Theſe 
were two of Epicurw's Miltrelles, of which 
more anon. 


, and thy 
Twentieth- days celebrated Par- 
ry. Yea, Epicurus himſelf } Will 
and Teſtament (which you have at large 
in Laertiw, ) makes ion of a Syned 
(thats his Word) tg be beld by bu Fellow 
=». 006 upon the Twentieth day of each 


' (4) Or good Health. For fund Swan, I 
read tv5-«Suer, So Mr. Amiot, Ferme dif- 


"A As they term it. ] For quoi, | read 
ao 


(m) Ag<tbobulns, | This is the fame I 
ſuppoſe with 4s in Laerrige, Tys: 
cx had three Brothers, Neocles, Chere- 
demws and Ari + all Philoſophers. 
of PReh oats wyoren Book oF 228 

mrs "$7 
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Seft, as Suidas tells us; and was the Au- 
thor of the Sentence Aa9t piwons, I. c. 
— "} which you _ __ b 
Plutarch, ina particular T Ww ic 
you alſo find mention made of the fore- 
ſaid Arsſtobulns. 

(n) Night 20 the ableſt.] For 63e Tila 
the Baſil and Aldine Editions have G avx 
Ta, which Arnaldus Ferronus, after P. 
Vittorixs correfts ave ThTav p1N&; the 
Verſe is out of «/£ſchylw's $ 5. 

(o) They could never.) For Swaeutrss, 
| read Auvautva. 50 Cra/erins and Amict in 
oe) The envcarſions of Seas.) The T 

(p) £45. ext 
Wag fury Forde Wnegyrn, which Xy- 
lender renders Maris pericula ; 

Maris ſevitiam. Ferronus, Mare wecale, 
A A bet a inn bn tis 
5&v Cuggayals : & 

du, as the Expoſition of the Word 0 £5: 
And the following Relative vu” as, $ 
the neceſſity of a Plural Antecedent. _ 

(q) In bu Voyage to Lampſacus, } Epics. 
1 was Born at Athens the 79 Oman, 
and about ſeyen years after the 
Plate. His Parents were Neocles and Chere- 
ſtrata, of the Gergettias Precintt. His Fa- 
the Neocles was (as Straho informs us) one 
of the twq Thouſand Poor that were ſent 


out by the wage 169 to plant in S4mes. 
Where, after | ' mf groan warm 
Pyrrhonian N 


to play the Philoſopher hi at 
M 4 reaty 
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rents Houſe, where to help to maintain 
them he kept a Grammar School. 
agellus enm non aleret,, ut opimor, ludimagi- 
er fuir, ſaith Cicero. From thence he re- 
moved to 'Mirylene in the Iſle of Lesbos, 
where he ſet pp a ſecond time for both 
School-Maſter and Philoſo : and from 
thence he went to that fam'd Oracle of 
Priapus, Lampſacus, where he had all his 
chict Diſciples, 5.e. Merrodorw, T imocr ates, 
Polyenxs, and his dear Colothsn ;, called by 
Plutarch elſewhere, the young Gentlemen of 
Lampfſacus : And in fine,he returned home 
to Athens,where after a ſhort acquaintance 
with the Platoniſt - Pamphilus , whom he 
quickly learnt to deſpiſe, he ſet up an 
Academy of his own in his Garden. * 
* (rY In his Book, againſt the Sophilts.] 
Theſe Sophifts had their riſe in Protagoras 


who ha n ſometime -a Diſciple © 
Democruws ;, but _— (as is moſt likely) 


diſguſted with the Old Man's Hypochon- 
driack Melancholy, and over Intenſe Spe- 
Culation z; he addited himſelf to the 
more agreeable Studies of Language and 
Oratory ; and afterwards came to Athens, 
where” he ſet up a private Academy (and, 
as ſome ſay, in the Houſe of Exripidej the 
Tragedian,) where, for an hundred Mina 
a piece, he inſtruted young Gentlemen in 
Oratory, and the Art of diſputing ; upon 
which he was (as we are told by Laerti- 
us) po. fer by the name” of Ss- 
ph1a, or the Wit ; and Suida: "tells us _ 
| | J 
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ly. he was the firſt Sophiſt, From this Aca- 
demy ſprung al all the then famons 
Wirs of Greece, as Gorgias the Leontine, 
Prodicus the Ceian, Iſocrates the Athenian, 
and the Great Socrates himſelf. Ar laſt 
he ventured' to publiſh a Diſcourſe about 
the Gods, which had this paffage in the 
very front of it; As ro the Gods, I cannot 
ſay they either are, or are not * For which it 
was a little afrer ordered to be publickly 
burnt in the Market-place. His grand 
Tenet was this ; That there is no ſuch _ 
ai real Knowledge, or either abſolute Tr 

or Falſhood , but that all our 
Atx.s and therefore that r.ryed ous of 
a contradittion may O__ In brief, 
he was the firſt that (as ins fpeaks,) 
moved the Socratick way of Diſpating pro 
and con; and therefore may be well rec- 
koned the common Farther of all the Scep- 
tical Sets, whether Academicks, Dialec- 
ticks, or Pyrrhonians. Sextw of Cheronea 
(25 1 ſaid before ) is the only remainin 
Specimen of this ſort of Philoſophy. And 
| think it not unworthy the remark, that 


Socrates was Charged art 'his Trial with no- 


other Crimes than thoſe of Protagoras, vit. 
That he did not account thoſe for Gods that the 
Republick, did: That he made the niJoves N6- 
yor ned, i. e.” the wrong fide of the Av- 
—_ to be the Yickt. And, that be de- 

auch*d the Youth, And Proedicws, a known 


Protagoriſt,ſuffered the fame ſort of death 


with Socrates, and &s Naqtdpur T5 ves, 
L & 


—  _— — — — — — 
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i. &- 4s ſpoiling the Towh, as Suides ſaith. 
Such then was the ſtate of Philoſopby at 
that time, until at laſt that great Aman. 
enſis of Nature, Ariſtotle, reduced the Mer- 
cury of theſe great Spirits to ſome kind of 
conliſtence by the help of Diſtinftion and 
Method, which he wiſely grounded upon 
the Propriety. of the Diction of thatRepub- 
lick ; of which as of all other Critical 
Learning, he was a compleat Maſter : In- 
ſomuch that he and his Divine Diſciple 
T heophraftus may well be lookt upon as 
the two grand Anchors of the then 
floating Sciences. But ſo far now were 
our Epicureans from approving of any ſort 
of Learning ; Coy that it was their uſual 
out-cry, TxXdvia TMxIty jakae gol Ply 
yer, i. ©. Fly all kind of Learning, Sirs ;, as 
Epicurus once wrote to his om 
Friend Pythocles, Yea , Laertixs himſelf 
owns they were uſed to call thoſe of their 
own Party that they found additted ta 
Letters, by the Nick-Name of Sophyſts, to 
oppoſe them to the yyyna! or Genuine Dif. 
oizs of Epics, I ſhall but add our 
Authors own Charatter of the Sophyfts , 
which he gives us in his Life of h we) 


cles. That . they call Sophia (ſaith he) « 
jndeed nothing elſe but 4 certain ſbrewdneſs 
and pert ſagacity in State Aff airs ;, and they 
that bave joined with it the Quirks and Am- 
- nn Laws, and the amuſing Artifice of 


a angung, are called But 1 am 
angneng | on 


4 
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Mn 
b befallen him.) F 
y FT w 
& Eſcaping of Evil. For (ua Kays 


| read @v4w necry with the Verſions. 


(#) Occaſions fame to miſtake.) For xyS+ 


jv, I read WYSMEvOor, 

(w) To ontgoe that of the Vulgars.? For 
Keras, 1 read nowes, So Xylander 20d Ati: 
2s Verſions. 

(x) Allows their Joy.) For «modren, 
| read with Xylanders Verſion «waive. 

(y) Freedom from pain.) For &mhaar, 
| read a mwiaey. 

(x) By endeauonr.] For X &vrs, I read 
3 aurdy as well here as in the wing 
Clauſe. 

(a) Everlaſting Torments, ] For egy 
{xvos, I read oe gy hi ixuomts. Note, 
that the Ancient Grecians did hold an 
Eternal Puniſhment, but it was only for 
ſome few, that they yook to be paſt re- 
claiming z for ro the moſt the Torments 
of Hell were but a kind of Purgatory. 

(b) Had our Surmiſes.) This was one 
of Epicurws's xwglas SdFou, or Maſter-Setto 
tences, and mention'd by Leerting, 

(c) About things after Death. For uent 
7 6«&vorTov, 1 MATE TH ddverTen, 

(4) Neither the Epicurean nor the Bruce. 
For x(n, | read with Arnold Ferre- 
ms Nite gs. _ | 

{'e) That 


19s 
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(e) That Death is nothing to us.) | 
was another of Epicxras's Sentences, 
likewiſe It! Laertiw. * 

(f) They deprive themſelves.) For ales, 
I read auros. _ 

Ce) Require the telling of it.) For x4- 
AGopp{u,the Aldine and Baſil Editions have 
x«AtGorrts'; and Turnebuu, Vulcobiws, and 
Bong arſixs read x4)+680., but it ſhould be 
XAAEVorT Wl. * 

"(h) AStream) For Vas I read extor, 

(s) The delights that accrue.) Aﬀecr 
we Mud}, 1 inſert iScrds, 

(k) Pm Mag.) For womans Il 
read *asov}uavia, Furor mceſſit Pieridum 
avim, Ferronus. | 

(1) Aden.) For #, Ta, Iread with 
Ferronis u, TO. © | 

(m) 4s Apollodotus tells, 5.) I know 
very well he means Apollogorus Lagiſtiens 
as Laertigs calls him in his Life of Pyrbe- 
gorus, or Arithmeticus, as it is in Arbenens 
but 1 wonld no more alter it than I would 
Axrathobul&s above into Ariftobulus ;, it is 
not unuſual 'with Ancient Writers to 
tranſcribe the ſepſe of Names, yhen there 
are'two that border very near upon one 
) F which ſplend; 4 Ox.) The 
 (n) For which a x. 
words in the Text are «&vo ye. Kahn 
Teh. Athenens repreſents them thus, «A«- 
ves te" @ Khevir, And Turnebus, Vulcobins, 
and Bonrarfins would have Plutarch to have 
ſo written them 3 But that is utterly un» 

certain 


"W.. 


2 
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certain z for it is. like he wrote them. by 
Memory ; and ſo perhaps did Arheneus 
t00. Laertius writes them, «&v id Gin 
zAavivs the matter is not great ; but 1 be- 
lieve however the firſt word ſhould be 
KEVO, 

(0) Gold in Xing Hieton's Crown.) Hie- 
ron King of Sfracuſe having order'd a 
Goldſmith to make him a Golden Crown 
for Apollo*s head, and being Jealous he had 
put a Cheat upon him, by embaſing the 
Gold with ſome other Metal, deſired Ar- 
chimedes to ſarisfy him of the Truth of 
the thing ; and if it was fo, to give him 
an account of the true proportion of both 
the Gold and Alloy : which he did in the 
manner here hinted at. The Story is at 
large in Vitravixs, and the icular way 
of doing it is exactly deſcrib'd in a late 
lralian I raft, written by Joarmes —_ 
Hodierna;, and intitled Archimede Redi- 


UIV0, 0 
(p) He leapt up.) For ifw\ars, 1 read 
tEHAGTD. 


(q) With ſuch vebemence.) For DO 1M 
9% ; the Baſil Edition hath <oP 7.95 
_ wh have ny the it. 3 der 

r) Like perpetual Springs.) - After ay- 
_ | inſert Twyas, there being a word 
oſt. 

(ſ) Pythecles.] Laertixs tells us this Py- 
thocles was a "x handſome Man, that 
Epicurus was thought to have a great kind- 
neſs for. His Epiſtle about or 

W 
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which is ſtill extant in Leerrias, is diretts 
ed t6 him. 

(#) Other new ones. For zMes, 1 tead 
EMazs Ty 

(w) Werth the NES For WaTtk 

x I read wire x00 9 
work em ay er] ' For <a rm 
rai. wnva w, 

(y ) Aminias.] 1ownis is the word in 
the Text , but Paxlas Petavur'y MS. had 
"Auavis, and Xylander fo tranſlated it. 
Ferrenue writes him Amen. 


(z) Warbled b ſe tongue. ] For 
«& yvutErar, 1 (a£vor, 

(a) The ; bo Fits] For & 
«vAGy, I read 


(4) & wil ſund fer 


I TE 4 ae according to No Hinds 


Wo ) Any longer tha it i "g.} For 
Coov Aion, | read 3ooy om aw tAwican; 
And Perevine bath avcumuwrica, for 
umnuoriooa, which ſeems more expref- 
ſive. 


(4) But new. ] For jurgiv Petavias's 
ch 
a: 
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. BY Favourite of Epicxras's, and much admir'd 

by him, inſomuch that in one of his Epi-. 
! ſtles to him he tiled him Nowev &vef, 1. c. 
k 


Severaign Paan, words taken out of the 
Liturgy of Apollo, Plararch,jn the fore-men- 
ti place, adds further, that he was a 
, Captive, and one that had formerly be- 
longed to the King of Perſia. 
' (f) When Dion by the meaſures be gave 
1 him.) Our Author in his often mentioned 
Diſcourſe againſt Colores hath this ſtrange 
Paſſage. Plato left indeed bebind him m 
Writing , very admirable Diſcourſes about 
Laws and Government, but be drew up far 
better ones for his particular Friends , by 
which Sicily was ſet at Liberty by Dion, and 
' Thrace by Heraclides and Python who rok, 


(g) Ton have given a very gallant.) For 
| 31a dre, | read ©m4mann gent, as Xy- 
| lander, Amiet, and Ferronus render it. 

(h) Such as Leontion,] For dia, Petavi- 

«is MS. reads 64, and I read oiau; and for 
NixuStov, I read Nixiftor out of Larrtias, 

| who adds two Ladies more to the num- 
ber, i.e, Eroction and Marmarim. As to 

| — m——— eter og 
| ill extant among, Ales Epiſtles, it 
is directed toone Lewes, where ſhe makes 
— with the uncouth and impor- 

tune Addreſſes of her ancient Gallant, Eps- 

cxras : But ſome will,l know, ſay, it is one 

of Dietimus'y Sham-Letters, who was ſet 

on by Chryſipas, to expoſe him by coun- 
terfeiting 
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terfeiring ſmutty Epiſtles,, in, his and his 
Friends Names : A fine Office this for a 
grave Stoick. -- 3.4 3 48 

(+). Epicurns's Philoſophick Garden.) Epi- 
curus (as was ſaid before) kept his Aca- 
demy in a Garden, whence his Follower 
po & um had the pleaſant name of Kepe 
tyr annus, or the Governour of the Gar- 
den, 

(k) For his ſweet and pretty bumonr.] 
After Te wm Aicc] add eau, 

(1) As that they call a Sardinian _ 
ter.) The Greek Text hath 
which Tarnebus, Yulcobinus and Bong arſins 
corretted into ZapdsniG- z I ſuſpett-it 
ſhould be Zapd\arG-,though I know Zap» 
&@viG- is the more common word : The 
Millan Edition of Suidss (which is the 
beſt ) hath ZapdanG- yiaous, and the Or- 
der Ld the Letters confirm this reading 
in ; 


Mddvos ON Joucs 
ZowpOdlyioy wot het TOW ,-- ſaith Homer. 


A Sardinian Langiner was uſed anciently as 
a Proverb to denote a counterfeit or 
fort Laughter ; and the occaſion of ir 
was this, The of Sardinia were int 
ancient times under the Government of the 
Henne protie Far s  Encoudant +7 
low ir Mode ng y 

dren to Saturn; the —— was 
thus, the Prieſts kindled @ Fire no * -; 
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| hollow of the Copper Statye , and when 
they thought it hot enough , they then 
threw the miſerable Infant into its glow- 
ing Embraces : upon which it immediatly 
ſhrunk and grinn'd, at the fight whereot 
the Superſtitious Multitnde cry d out, that 
it laught for joy. We bave this Story re- 
lated to vs by Sxide, upon the Credit of 
Clutarchut, a very ancient Writer , who 
| compoſed a particular Treatiſe about Car- 
Age, 
{ m) Epaminondass.)} It is no ſmall glory 
; to the ancient Philoſophy of Pythagere:, 
thit this matchleſs Hero was the Dilcipls 
ot Lyſ{zs the Pythagorean. 
{n) The Strumpet of Kyzicum,] This 
- (:entlewoman was —_ and. 
; was Wife to one Leomens of ſacus : 
Lacrtins tells us ſhe made Profeſſion of 
Pllolophy. 

+) Of their owr: living. } For T aurov 
*27, | read F auTav foior, * 

(p) All chant rude Carols. For turd I 
read with Petavins vuvaro. 

'q) When [ bad once learrd.] For ori 
{ read o7t, and for Gexrwaulw, tIrxgov- 
*ulw with Peravine's Manuſcript. 

(7) In brief.} For %, «wow, I read 4 
2 cov. So Amior. 

'[) And ſends forth. ] For avaxtouim, 
| read ovary comes. 

't) For the Soul of Man.) For 7m, | 
2d uw, with Xylander and Amiot's 
Ver10n0s. | 

(u) Tea theſe. } For Tar , I read 

N TAS 
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Tora, with Xylander and Armiot. 

(w) Thy Father got thee, For goMoin 
I read with Petavins's Manuſcript woMs- 
o+. And fo both Xylander and Amiot have 
rendred it. And Petavixs hath for mxverds 
pA Dts, Tue, 

(x) Tea and in — Before «al 
Ts cix4Tas, I read with Peravias's Many- 


ſcript «Ma. 

G) But ſhould the pleaſures of the Body. 
For t7i I read &n. So ſome of the Ver- 
ſions. 

(«) To Men of Attion.)} For wpdyua- 
av ] read Twexyua. But perhaps it is a 
miſtaken repetition of the foregoing word 
Tees, and therefore ought to be left 
out. 

(a) For the Battcl t Marathon.) For 
MaeaSrvi 1 read & Magacay, 

(b) It u very taſie then to 1magin.) For 
"lee i 7601 ad T&0t5 1v _—_ according 
to Peravixs's Manuſcript. 

(c) With bu Fellow-Pedamt Damocrates.)] 
That Epicurus was a Schoolmaſter, bath 
been already noted, and & ferther con- 
ftrmed by Timon the Pyrrhonian, the Au- 
thor of thoſe malicious Invetives, called 
the Sulls, or Skewes, in theſe two Verſes 
which contain his CharaQter. 


"Trear@ ay qvrin*y x, xr] @ Ee par ndwyy 
Trappodidagna nidnc a reruſiras) G3 Cm ormer. 
Which are thus tranLated by Hadrian 


7 01M. 


Uitimmu 
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| Ultimus 6 Phyſicis Junonia quem Samos eff erty 
Grammatices Dottor, fervenſq, libidinss eſt#, 


And I have thus Engliſht them in haſt. 


! The Fagg end of Philoſophy 
L Traind up in Samian boxeſty; 

Who of young Boys was Letter-teacher, 
| Hnd of all Men the greateſt Lecher. 


(d) The blackening Decrees.) The Epi- 

cureans Were in the firſt place baniſht Rome 

\ by the publick Order of the Senate : Se- 
1 condly, the Republick of AMeſſme in Arca- 
t 44 , expell'd them their Coaſts, ſaying 
they were the Peſt of the Touth, and that they 
itam'd the Government by thew Effeminacy 
and Atheiſm 5 And they requir*d them to 
depart their Borders by Sun-ſet;And when 
they were gone; they ordered the Prieſts 
to purify the Temples, the T imuchs or Ma- 
ziltrates, and the whole City ; . Laſtly, the 
Republick of Zy&oz, in the Ifle of Candy, 
drave certain of them out of their Ciry, 
and paſt the following Decree againſt 
them. That the Commrivers of the Feminine, 
Ungeneroius and Fulſome Phy ; and 
beſides that, the declared Enemnes of the Gods, 
ſhall by open Proclamation, be warn'd out of 
Lytos ; alſo that if any one of them ſhall 
hereafter preſume to return, and ſet light by 
the Contents of this Decree, he ſhall ſtand na- 
p ked in the Pillory, over againſt the Hall of 
Tuſtice, for rwenty 4 regerher 5 and be 

Z 


ſmear- 


"_ 
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Democratical ſmeared over with Honey and Milk, that 
Perſecution. "he may be flung to Death by Waſps and 


Flies ; and if be ſhall chance not to Die within 
that time, he ſhall then be clad in Womens 
Attire, and be thrown down a Precipice. See 
Suidas in the words koizeG- and Ki- 


y. 
(e) And to liquor ones Eyes.) Cleomedes 
reckons among, the other 3IJ# cm , 
or putid expretſions of Epicurws, ſuch - as 
firm Conſtitutions of the Body, and ſure Ho- 
pings about it, Liquouring ones eyes too (Mi- 
mxoue eMRAuay) for Crying. Some of 
which (he ſaith) may be 4 upon, 44 pros 
ceeding from a low and abjett Spirit ;, and 
others again 4s taken out of ſome Superſtitions 
Oriſen of ſome that proy in certars Jewiſh 
and diſtorted Cants, much wiler than the very 
hiſſungs of Snakes, Among theſe may be 
reckoned his ite avargailzouart, or Di 
Vine Outcryes, as himſelf called them. An 
inſtance of which we have in a Letter of 
his to Leontion ;, which tho his good Friend 
Laertins ſeems to infinuate it a Stoic Sham, 
yet ſince himſelf thought fit to recite its 
{ ſhall not ſcruple to render it verbatim, 
The Pallage is this : —_ Paan, 
dear pretty luttle Leontion ! with what a noi 
of Clapping 4d thy dear lutle Letter fill me, 
while 1 was reading of it ! $o that Sextws the 
Pyrrhonian might have reaſon to = ; 
Enicurus ais in many thimes [ 
= doth Nl the LY a4 
Comver/{ tron. And yer hi three large Epk 
bs Il; 470FERES LAETE LING ſeem ro me ro be 
w 
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written in a tolerable extempory Attick 
ſtyle. 

7 ') Of Hegefianax.] T his was ſome ex- 
traordinary Friend of Epicurn's : for La- 
errixs tells us his Treatiſe of Santtity was 
entituled Hegeſftanax. 

(e) Freed from doing ill. ] For 4 %- 
exrT@y Em Td I read Adbreabivres awd 
T8. So Xylander and Amior's Verſions. 

(bh) More and greater. ] For weld Wer 
x, 1\ov, Perevitw's Manuſcript reads TAt- 
oy $24 x, juE'Cov. | 

(i) But now.] For & 4,, I read with 
Per cvics's Manuſcript tv 5. 

(k) The beft fort.) For fxATiv I read 
FrAT 150V, 

'l) Their clean and generoms.] For wa- 
SJacos I read xa Iepas, 

(m) The Deity 1s not therefore conſtrain'd.] 
This is one of the prime Dogmes of Epr- 
carus, mentioned by Laertins ; | racan the 
irſt Clauſe of the Sentence. 

(n) Fhrbus who whirls.) For this Rea- 
ſon the principal Rires of all Nations were 
originally to the Sun. And 


EX zee, & "Aids, ts H'MQ/z, 4s 216+ 
VT O-. 
Jove, Plato, and the Sm, 
And Bacchus are all one, 


(6) Should not be beloved} For Swoqhian 

Eveu, I read SwoquAn par Evas. 
(p) 4s we that ftand.] For 9 8, 1 
N 3 read 
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read (in, fo ſeveral of the Verſions. 

(q) The Confidence and Rejoicing.) Theſe 
were two Canting Words of Epicxras's. , 

(r) Pan.] Pan was the Jupiter of the 
Arcadian Paltours; and his Rites were 
orizinally Egyptian, For the Mendeſias 
Nomos worſtup'd the Sun at Panopols in the 
form of a Goat ;, and they call'd him from 
his Figure, Mendes, which is Goat ;, and 
from his property, Panas, that is, the 
Seer , Sol being, Oculu Munds, and the 


prime Author of Generation. This Teleſm 


was afterwards plac'd by the Prieſts at the 
Winter Solſtice, to ſignify that the Sun 
in Capricorn deſtroys the Fruits of the 
Earth, and particularly the Vine. Ovid, 
and many more of the Ancients ſay the 
Goat was firſt Sacrific'd to Bacchws , to 
make him amends for the Deſtruttion of 
this Sacred and Divine Plant. 

(ſ) Caſtor and Pellux.)] Caftor and Pol 
lux were , according to the Ho ap 
T ales, the Sons of Jupiter and Leda, who 
accompanied with her in the form & 
a Swan, by whom ſhe had two Eggs, out 
of one of which was hatcht Pollux and 
Clytemneftra; and out of the other Caffy 
and Helena. And therefore they were cal 
led by the Greeks aidonge ol, that is to ſay, 
Fupiter's Children ;, and indeed they are no 
other than the Swn and Moon, which the 
Greeks calld K4G- and Key, and the Re 
mans, Liber and Libera, that is, The Son and 
the Daughter. The Delian Divines or Far 


blers called them polo and Diane, and 


feigns 


mOoaSMSAADOEUSSANONASNONEYOO 
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feigned them to be Born in their Iſland, 

both at one Birth, of the Goddeſs Lato- 

na, For the moſt ancient Fupzer, (as the 

Learned Terentius Varro tells us,) was the 

Heaven , and his Wife Juno the Earth ; 

and theſe, together with their two Chil- 

dren, the Swand the Moon, made up the 

four firſt Puillant Deities , which the 

Phenicians, and after them the Samothract- 

ans therefore nam'd C abir:,ard the Romans 

(whoderiv'd their Religion from the 7yrs- 

ans of Tuſcany)Divs potes, The white Swan is 

then the Heaven, and Leda or Latona, the 

Ocean, (AwTG-4lignifying as Heſychine tells 
u5;the Sea,whence the Sicrlian wogd Aomay, 
2nd the Latine Latex, denoting Water, ) 
and the two Eggs which are ſaid to be 
Born out of the Sea, are the Sun and Moon, 
which for tifeir coevalneſs were reputed 
by the Delians for Twins, and by the Pe- 
loponeſians for double T wins ; they being it 
lcems of the Egyprian Opinion, that the 
Gods were Hermaphrodites : And fo Pol- 
lax and Clytemmeſtra will be the Sun in both 
is Male and Female Capacities (for the 
Greek name Polydeukgs,lignities Much ſhining, 
and Clyremneſtra, the Renowned Spouſe : ) 
And Caſtor ok will be the Male 
and Female Moon, or the Des Lame, and 
Dea Luna ;, Caftor ſignifying a Care-taker, 
and Helena ( as will be made out anon) 
a Protettreſs. And therefore Pollux and 
Clytemneſtra were accounted Immortal by 
reaſon of the Beauty and Vigour. of the 
Sun; and Caſtor and Helens Mortal, by 
'I N 4 reay 
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reaſon of the paleneſs and duskiſhne 
of the Moon. The Egy;11an Prieſts ſet the 
Twins in the Zodiack, and calPd them 
requhe, An Herac!za and Ap, that is to ſay, 
FHerenles and Apis, of which fee the Learn- 
ed Hieronymw Velſchins iy his corious Treas 
tiſe abour the Perſian Nanrur., 

(tr) eAculapins.} 1 ſhall ſay but little 
of this God, becauſe he s commonly 
known to preſide over Phylick, and to be 
the ſame with Apollo Alexicaeos, and the 
Sun; and the reaſon of it is alſo plain, 
Only as to his Name; it is not, as many 
think, Or:exral,but purely Grecian, and: de+ 
rived trom &ouaxAts, which is Meagre and 
Sick; and «+mG-, which is the ſame with 
vaw7H*, and ſignifies a Mender or Curer, 
And this is plain from the name of his 
Wife Fpione, who is Feign'd to be the 
Mother of 7aſo, Akeſo, «A gle, Hygeia, and 
Panakeia, Goddeſſes in Phylick. As to the 
rg here ſpoken of by Platarch, 1 

at preſent ſay no more but this ; uf 
they were real and not imaginary ones, 
they muſt be ſome Demons, (of whoſe Na- 
ture 1 will not now pretend to determine) 
that as they aſſumed the ſhapes of Men, ſo 
alſo accommodated themſelves to the ge- 
nins and popular perſuaſion of the times. 

(n) I never eſcape them.} For Mie, | 
read with P tavins's MS, Xu, which hath 
alſo iv for #7», ' And perhaps there is & 
ans yp - Dactench 

w) Like a ſmili | 5.7] For &v- 
Thy, I read Gove. © ro 


> | (x) To 
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(x) To hearten the reſt.) For Itouvor, 
Pet woinf's MS, reads Ra Ivepoy rv. 

(y) For what # difſaived.) This is one 
of Epicurusrs, prime Dogmes, and related 
by Larrtins, 

(tz) When we bave hrard you.] For & 
T pany | read 65 Tear, 

(4) And therefore when they loofe.) For 
\ | read 5, and-for yuroumur, yurolinac, with 
X ylander. 

(b) As Minos did. For x, 65,1 read 4s », 

(c) Nor doth an FEacus.) fans is a 
Fibular Judg in Hell ; he hach his nams 
from Whwppmg - for wacxitav is ro Whip, 
Aſcalaphus is Veign'd to be the Sow of the 
Infernal River, Acheron, his name is deriv 
red from 'AorarAiy meagre, arid «9, which 
ſignifies the Toxch , be beings, as  Sndas 
ſaith, Ma 0KAVP454 5. 6: — 
a Skeleton -1 fe. They fancy alloy 
that Pg ne AY ont with him, and turn« 
cd him into an Owl, which is a feral Bird. 
The River! Mchberoz hath its: name from 
mart of Foy, ak Sryoe from Horronr, Phlege- 
thon from Burning , and Lerbe' from For- 
getting. | 

(4) Of every fort, | For TarmGam'y 
Yeroutve , | read merndianrs yuvss, $0 
Xylander tranflates it. 

(e) Go to the Wood-clad] For fad\ 
vi cw, 1 rexd peu (hee, 

(f) Wherefore they muſt needs”) For », 1 
read », 

(g) Bat our not bring.”] For iivas, I read 
4%, a3 we find it wards. 

(b) With 
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(hb) With everlaftingneſs.} For Tegs 1 


- eVumeTe, | read TEg T9 0mTNY. 


(s) The Tub full of Holes.) For *Tewron, 
I read twrewrov, or mAvTprrov T1901, This 
refers to the known Story of Danaws s Fif- 
ty Daughters, who making away their 
Hu $ were condemned to carry Was 
ter to a great Tub in Hell, that was full of 
Holes, and to keep it always full, under 
eat Penalties: 1 believe the young La: 
ies of Greece would rather of the two be 
ſtill croubled with their Qld Husbands, 
than be to ſuch an endleſs Fatigue. 
(&) They ſball Play and Dance in Hell. 
It is a well known Truth, that ſuch of the 
Ancients as were not Philoſophers, beliey'd 
there was another World below, as {pack 
ous as this is, and (as Heſied ſpeaks) 4s fr 
beneath the roats of the Earth, as the Earth 
i ſelf is from Heaven ;, And that all Men 
when they died , deſcended thither, the 
good as well as the bad z but that the for- 
mer went to a place on the right hand, 
cald Elyſium, and the latter to the Sedes 
ſeelerata on the left. The good were It 
ſeems (as our Author here ſpeaks) to play 
«nd dance, and enjoy cach other ; and the 
bad to undergo ſeveral ſorts of caſtigato- 
ry Puniſhments, until they were allow'dy 


. an Anaproſis, or a Return to Life, which, as 


Servixa ſaith upon the Sixth e/£neid of Vir- 
£*, the worſt obtained ſooneſt. But Jo- 
ſephus tells us in the ſixteenth Book of 
his Antiquities, that the Phariſees were 


of another opijni aded 
opinion. They are per 


ended SS 3 if {fs 
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(faith he) that Mens Souls have an immor- 
tal force in them ;, and that there are under, 


. 
the Earth both ory (ry and Rewards, for 


ſuch as have liv'd either vertwonſly or wvi- 
ciouſly here; and that the latter undergo 
everlaſting confinement, but the former have 
liberty to come back vn to Life. But the 
Northern c, it {eems,thought Hell roo 
cold a place for the Good ,, for they have 
diſpos'd of them to ſeveral Celeſtial Ci- 
ties, ſuch as Aszgard, where Walkhall Odurs 
Palace is, Alſbeum, Breidablick, Himinhzorg, 
and others, as you may hind in Snorro T ur- 
leſons Edda. As for the Name Hades by 
which our —_— Hell; m— _ 
i5 the ancienteſt Writer among the Greeks, 
calls it more fully 'ai/G- 8», that is to 
ſay, the Manſion Houſe of Hades or Plx- 
to, and his Wife Proſerpine, which are no 
other than the Sus and Moon ; the 
reaſon why they were thought to dwell 
there, was their ſeeming to come thence 
every Morning , aud to return thither 
again every Night. Now Aides or Aide- 


new is a word deriv'd into the Greek. 


tongue,with many more,out of the Ancient 
Scythick, or Temtonick, Dialefts 3; in which 
Od, Odin, God and Godin, ſignify Wealthy 
and Good, and fo are the ſame with Plu- 
ro and Dis. And the Sun was confidered by 
Antiquity in a double Capacity, as Pro- 
prietor of all, and Sovereign over all ; in 
his former quality they addreſt to him 
for Wealth and Happineſs, and in the latter 
for Protelt;on in the enjoyment of _ 


1h 


Va 
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And mm this laft reſpet he was invok'd by 

» the Northern People by the name of He 
or Hol, that is a Coveriny or Defentr, 
whence the Greek, words, Ollos, Helios, Helt. 
0s, and perhaps Beltran, and the Latin Sol, 
and Britsſh Han ;, and likewiſe the Grrman 
Adjettive Heiltr, and the Engl Haly or 
Holy. agreeable to which his Wife or $i- 
ſter the Mos, is call'd ih Greek, Hel, 
Gello, Helle and Helena, and in ancient Tea- 
tomch, Hela, as may be ſeen in Snoryes 
Edaz. For Hell in him, is not the place, 
bur the Goddeſs that's appointed ro con- 
vey the Sonls of Old Men and -Cowards to 
Nifibeim, which we call Hell, In brief theft, 
this Hea'or Proſerpime, is no other than 
Hletate, or Mania mater Larum , or that 
which we call the Fairy Queen, being the 
Night or walking Moon. 

And perhaps from theſe two words 
Odm wid Hell , the Fews have calld the 
trace God Aden and EL, a San and a Shreld. 
Nor is what Goropims Becanns ſaith about 
the Antiquity of the Tentonick Tongue, al- 
together frivolous ; for Herodorww tells ns 
the Seyrhe (who were the old GothsYhad m 
ancient times an Empire over all Afi, for 
eight and ewenty years. 

(1) When it ſhines wider ground.) For 
en I read Or, 

(m) Who expett. Before xox 1 inſert 61. 

(n) Uſmg: for Philoſophy.) The great 
and Divine Plato defined Philoſophy by 
MAETY Bode, i. e. The of Death; 

(ov) Are the better pleaſed with "_ 
or 
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For j4&Mov Ferro, Petavinss MS. had 
114May Tois kitvros ;, Perhaps it ſhould be 
avTols, 

(p) To thoſe that do well, } For zoud; 
T6e&oo8n, | read with Judicious Xylanders 
Verſion Rs TEQ&TOan, FRoge 

(q)W bile they as it mere make their eſcape.) 
For «mA edxormx, I read ami edonow 


TY:. 

(r) Neither the Dog Cerberus , nor the 
River Cokytus.)] Cerberus or Kerberws, i. e. 
The Hears devourer, is Plato's Dog, that 
{tands at Hell-gates, and waggles his Tail 
at thoſe that come in, but ſnarles at thoſe 
that would go out again. I remember 
Snorra's Edda hath a Hell-baund too, but 
| have forgot his Name. Catww is a Ri- 
ver in Hell, and fGgnifies Wailcay. 


(/) Gods baving taſted the ſweet of Eterni- , 


ty.) Heredotuss own words are theſe, ( you 
may hnd them in his I bakia in King Ama- 
[5 Letter toPolycrates the —_ ES 
For (faith he) 1 do not like 

—_ ——_ , as kyowing din exif ods 
Envy of « Dety, And- again, a little 
after, 1 never heard of one Man in my Life, 
that proſper?d in every thing, that was 102 as 
laſt wholly ext erminated from the very roots. 
And the true reaſon of this is very plain. 
Kes proijere ttiam fapeentian animes fatigart. 


A glut of Proſperity debaxches the of 


the wy Wiſe. 
And then, according to the Proverbial 
SERtence, 


Jove's 
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Jove*s the Chaſt izer of the over-baughty. 


Zeus 4D KoNagis Th ety a apee ; vor. 


(t) To go about in certain long Revolutions, 
This @D a7 Anon or going «bout refers 
the Pythagorean KUKAG- avaxynos, or Ci 
of Neceſſuty ;, where by Neceſſuy mean 
Reftraint and Death, which they ſuppoſe 
to be the condition of all Humane 
Souls, while under the Power of Matter. 
And they believe they ſbift about by cer- 
tain ſecret Orders and unknown Laws , 
through all the Elements of Earth, Air, 
Water and Fire; partly for Exerciſe, 
partly for Caſtigation ; and partly again 
(as I believe) for variety. | 


Lapſu continuo ruiture in corpora noſtr a, 
Pror umpunt anime ſeriemgq; per «thera ne- 
Bun, faith Feſtus Avienus. 


See alſo Virgil in his Sixth eAfneid. 

(u) Diſſolved with the Univerſe.) The 
Pagan Opinion of an Univerſal Conflagra- 
tion is not (as the Jewiſh is) from Divine 
Revelation, nor yet (as ſome very good 
Men piouſly believe ) from I know not 
what Cabala, or unfailing Tradition. But as 
it was both extream ancient and general, 
and that as well in Greece, G 
Sweden, as in e/£gypt, India and China; ſo 
it muſt have ſome equally prevailing ree* 


ſons to ſupport it. Firſt then when Men 
came 
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came to conſider the ſubordinateneſs of 
the Planetary Revolutions, and eſpecially 
of the Sun and Moon ; and ſaw that what 
the Moon did in the Compaſs of one 
Month, was perform'd by the Sun in 
Twelve, it was but natural for them to 
ſuſpect (as Man's ingeny is naturally cu- 
rious and prying ) that there might be 
ſome other larger year, that might com- 
priſe many of ours; and be to the Uni- 
verſe, what ovrs is to the Earth only. 
Which after they had once admirted, 
they ſeem to have inferr'd next, that thoſe 
two extreams of that great year, that 
ſhould anſwer to our Summers and Win- 
ters, could prove no leſs than Univerſal 
Conflagrations and Deluges. And they were 
without doubt very much fortified in this 
Opiniot, as well by Earthquakes, Storms, 
Inundations, and Eruptions of Fire our of 
the Earth,as by the frequent Eclipſes of the 
Sun and Moon, which to ignorant people, 
that knew not the real cauſes of them, 
might very well ſeem to preſage the Dit- 
ſolution and Ruine of the Univerſe. Agrec- 
able to ,this we find in the above-mention- 
ed SnorÞo T wrleſon, that the Pagan Goths or 
Teutons held there were two Wolves that 
were in conſtant purſuit of the Sun' and 
Moon ; and that now and then they had 
a ſnatch at them, which occaſion*d the 
Eclipſes: But that at laſt, at the great 
KR agnarock,, or T wi-light of the Gods (as they 
call'd it) they ſhould finally overtake and 
devour them. At which time Sr, which 
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Pleaſurg not attainable Vola; 
js the Black: Maw that keeps Centinel at the 
Worlds [end with a bright Sword in his 
hang, ſhell fire Heayen and Earth withthe 
Flames of AwFelbeim ( id they call the 
Southern or hot-fide of Hell 4 ) avd then 
the Gods ſhall all die, and the whole 
World fall- in pieces: After. which the 
Univerſe will be again renew'%d, and the 
proedirnyy of ne ner 
cant rd i LYprren 
in their Sacred Annals mention'd- ſeveral 
Conflagrations. and Deluges, that ought 
not 8t, all to move us, it A 
rent by ſeveral good tokens, (ſuch as thei 
mevtioning the Suns rifing four times in 
the Weſt, 0g in the Eaſt (as Her 


ſties,) that in 
conſulted not the 


but on the contrary, in improving and its 
$aming their Prepolleſſions and Miſtakes, 
the better 10 þ xg and manage them: 
And to this end they culled out the - 
eſt and moſt influencing of their old Tales 
and Fictions,and dreſt them up in the form 
of a Hiſtory ; and then by common con- 
fent, ſtampt upon them the unconteſtable 
Authority of Iv" Her meg 
I S. 
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The Roman Queſtions. Part. V. 


municate in every Fortune, altho there be no 
Goods, yet they may participate with each 
other in Fire g—_ ? 

Queſt. 2. do they light at Nuptial 
five Torches, = more nor leſs, which they 
call waxen T apers ! 

Sol. Whether it be [as YVorre ſaith) that 
the Prztors uſe three , but more are it- 
ted to the cAdiles, and married, perſons do 
light the Fire at the efdiles Torches ? Or is 
the reaſon of their uſing more numbers, that 
the odd number is reckoned better and 
feter upon other accounts , and therefore 
more adapted to Matrimony ? for the even 
number admits of Diviſion , and "_— - 
parts of oppoſition and repugnanc 
as the odd cannot be divided , but being di- 
vided into parts leaves always an inequality. 
The number five is moſt Matrimonial , 
three is the firſt odd and two the firſt even, 
of which five is compounded , as of Male 
and Female. 

Or rather, becauſe Light is a fign of S 
neration , and its natural to a Woman , 
the moſt part , to bring forth fo far as - 
ſucceſſively, and therefore they uſe five Tor- 
ches. Or is it becauſe they ſuppoſe that mar- 
ried Pcrions have occaſion for hve Gods ? 
(wiz.) Jovial Fuptter, Focumd June, Ven, 
Suada , and Diana above all the reſt , which 
Women invocate in their Travels and Child- 
bed Sickneſs ? 

Queſt. 3. What*s the reaſon that ſeeing there 
14 ſo many of Diana's Temples in Rome , he 
acn 
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men refrain going into that only, which ſtands in 
Patricius-Srreet 

Sol. 1s it upon the account of the fabulous 
Story, that a certain man raviſhing a Wo- 
man that was there Worſhipping the God- 
dels, was torn in pieces by Dogs, and hence 
this ſuperſtitious practice aroſe that men 
enter not in ? 

Queſt. 4. Why do they in all other Temples 
of Diana #n the like manner , nail up Staggs 
Horns againſt the Wall, when as in that of the 
Aventine they nail up Ox Horns ? 

Sel. Was it to put them in mind of an old 
caſualty ? For its faid,that among the Sabrnes, 
one Anrro Croatiue had a very comly Or, far 
excelling all others in bandfomnets and large- 
neſs, and being told by a certain Diviner , 
That he that ſhould offer up that Ox ia Sa- 
crifice to Diana, on the Aventine, his Ci- 
ry was determined by fate tobe the greateſt 
['n the World) and have Dominion over ll 
Italy. This man came to Rowe, with an 10- 
tention to Sacrifice his Ox there; but a Ser- 
vant acquainted King Servins m"_ with 
this priviſy, but the King making it known 
to Cornelius the Prieſt, Cornelins ſtriftly com- 
mands Antro to waſh in Tyber before he Sa- 
crikic'd , fog, joe Law requires men (© to 
do, who Sacrhce acceptably z Wherefore 
whilſt Anrre went to waſh, Servmms took the 
opportunity to Sacrifice the Vx to the God- 
dels, and. nailed up the Horns to the Wall 
in the Temple. Theſe things are ſtoryed 
by Z«ba and Yarre, only Yarro hath not de- 
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ſcribed Amro by that name, neither doth 
ſay that the Sabie was chouſt by Crynelias 
Prie;}, but by the Fdiraw [ the Sexton, 

Queſt. 5. Wherefore 12 it that theſe that are 
faiſty ied to be cradl in forraign Conth 
ries, when they riturn, they receive thew n#t 
in by the Doors, but getting wy to the reef of the 
Henſe, they let them 1 that way ? 

Sol. Verily the account which Yarre gives 
of this mater, is altogether fabulous. For 
he faith, in the Sicsl1a# war, when there was 
a great Naval Fight, a very falſe report was 
rumer'd concerning many, as if were 
flain, all of them returning home , in a lit- 
tle time dyed ; but one of them who poing 
to enter in at his doors, they ſhut together a- 
Fainſt him of their own accord , neither 
could they be opened by any that attempted 
it, this man falling in a before the 
doors, ſaw an Apparition in his ſleep, ad- 
viſing him to let himſelf down from the roof 
into the houſe ; who doing ſo, he lived ha 
pily and became an old man , and hence 
cuſtom was comfirmed to after ages. But 
conſider if theſe things be not conformable 
to ſome Greek uſages; for they do not e&- 
ſteem thoſe pure, nor keep them company, 
nor = them to a —_—_ 
for-when was any Funeral carry , 
or Sepulchre nos. as if they were dead, 
and they ſay that Arifizaw being one 
was eninared in this fort of fi 
ſent to Deiphes to beg and beſeech of 
God, a reſolution of the preſent $crv I. 
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which he had by reaſon of the Law. Pythia 
anſwered thus. 


(form 
The Sacred rites which Childbed Folks con- 
See that then do to bleſſed Gods perform. 


Ariſtinus well underſtanding [the mean- 
ing of the Oracle? puts bimſelf into the Wo- 
mans hands, to be waſhed, wrapped in ſwad- 
ling clouts, and ſuck the breaſts, in the ſame 
manner as when ke was newly born, and thus 
all others do , and ſuch are called. Hyferopo- 
timus's [id. ef. one for whom a Funeral was 
made wtyle living] but ſome ſay that. the 
Ceremonies attending the H imms"'s 
were before 7s inus , and that the cuſtom 
was ancient : efore it is not to be won- 
dred at, if the Rewans, when once they ſup- 
poſe a man buryed, and to have his lot among 
the dead, that they do not think it lawful for 
him to go in at the door, whereat they that 
are about to Sacrifice do go out, or thoſe 
that have ſacrificed do enter in, but they bid 
them aſcend aloft into the air and deſcend 
from its circumference, for they conſtantly 
offer their Sacrifices of purification in the 
open air. 

Queſt. 6. Wherefore do Women ſalute their 
Rilations with their Mouth ? 

Sol. What if it ſhould be (as many ſup- 
poſe) that Women were forbid to drink 
Wine; therefore that thoſe that drank it 
might not be andiſcovered , but convicted 
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whem they met with their acquaintance, 
kiſſing became a cuſtom ? Oc isit for the rea- 
ſon which Ar:Fortle the Philoſopher hath told 
us? Even that thing was commonly report- 
ed and ſaid to be done in many places (which 
it ſeems) was enterprized by the Trojan Wo- 
men, and in the confines of Jraly, tor after 
the men arcived and went a ſhoar , the Wo- 
men ſet the Ships on fice, earneſtly longiag 
ro be diſcharged of their roving andSea fair- 
ing condition, but dreading their Husbands 
dilpleaſure,they fell on (aluting their kindred 
and acquaintance that met them , by kiſſing 
and embracing, whereupon the Husbands an- 
ger be ng appeaſed, and they reconciled, 
they uſed for the future this kind of com- 
plement towards them, or rather might this 
uſage be granted ro Women, as a thing that 
gaincd them reputation and intereſt, if they 
appeared hereby to have many and good kin- 
dred and acquaintance ? Or was it that it be- 
ing unlawful ro marry kinſwomen, a COur- 
teous behavicur might proceed fo far as a 
kiſs, and this was only retaiaed as a ſignifi 
cant fign of kindred, and 4 note of fa- 
miliar coaverſe among them ; for in foriner 
time they did not marry Women nigh by 
blood, as now they marry, not the Aunts, or 
Siſters , but of late they allowed the mar- 
rying of Neices for this reaſon ? A certain 
man, mean in Eſtate, but on the other hand 
an honeſt and a populzr man among the Ci- 
tizens, deſign'd to marry his Neice being an 
Heireſs, and to get an Eſtate by her, yo 
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this account being accuſed , the people tak- 
ing little notice of the Accuſation, ſo as to 
reprimand him , abſolved him of the faulr, 
and enacted it by vote, that it might be law- 
ful for any man to marry fo far as Neices , 
but prohibited all higher degrees [of con- 
ſanguinity.) 

Queſt. Why «4s « Hurband fortid to receive 
4 £ife from bis Wife, and a Wife from ber Huſ- 
band * 


Sol. What if the reaſon be as Solon writes ) 
deſcribing Grfes to be peculiar to dying Per- 
ſons, unleſs a Man being entangled by neceſ- 
ſiry, and wheedled by a Woman, be enſlaved 
to force, as conſtraining him , and pleaſure 
as deluding him; Thus the Gifts of Hus- 
bands and Wives became ſuſpefted. Or is 
ir, that they reputed a Gift the baſeſt Sign 
of benevolence (for Strangers and they that 
have no love for us do give us Preſents) they 
took away ſuch a piece of Flattery from 
Marriage * That to love and be beloved 
ſhould be devoid of Mercinarineſs , ſhould 
be ſpontaneous , andfor it's own fake and 
not for any thing elſe : Or becauſe Women 
being cocrupted by receiving gifrs,are there- 
by eſpecially brought co admit Strangers, it* 
ſeemed to be a weighty thing [to require 
them] to love their ownHusbands that gives 
them nothing. Or becauſe all things onghe 
to be common between them, the Husbands 
Goods are the Wives, and the Wives Gocds 
the Husbands: For he that accepts that which 
is given, learns thereby to eſteem that which 
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is not given , the property of another , ſo 
that by giving but a lictle to each other they 
frpexch rhe of -— obibited the taks 

Quelt.5, were they prohibited the taks 
of agift of a Son in Law , or of 4 Dayits 
in Lew 


Sol. Is it not of a Son-in-Law, .that a man 
may not ſeem toconvey a Gift to his Wive 
by his Fathers hands ? And of a Daughter- 
in-Law,' becauſe ir ſeems jaſt that he that 
doth pot give, ſhould not receive ? 

Queſt. 9. Wherefore i; it that they that have 
Wives at home , if they be retarcing out of the 
Conntry , or from any rewate parts, do ſend 
a Meſſerger before , to acquaint them that they 
be at hand ? 

Sol, Is not this an argument that a man 
believes bis Wife to be no idle Goſſip? to 
come upon them ſuddainly and unexpected- 
ly, having a ſhew as though they came haſti- 
ly to catch them, and obſerve [their behavi- 
ours]they ſend the good ridings of their com- 
ing before hand, as to them that are defirous 
of them and expe# them? Or rather is it, 
that they deſire to enquire concerning their 
Wives, whether they are in health, and 
that they may find them at home looking for 
them ? Or becauſe when the Husbands are 
wanting, the Women have more famil 
concerns and buſineſs upon their hands, 
there is more difſentions and hurly burly a- 
mong thoſe that are within doors, therefore 
that the Wife may free her ſelf from theſe 
things, and give a calm and pleaſant recep- 
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tion to her Hugband , ſhe hath forewarning 
of his coming ® 

Queſt. 16. Wherefore do men in Divine 
Service cover their heads, but if they waet any 
honourable perſonages , when they have their 
Hats on thesr they are uncovered ? 

Sol. There 1s alfo to au nt the diffical. 
ty, if the Story told of & be true, that 
whilſt Diomedes was paſſing by , he offered a 
Sacrifice with bis head covered, Its rational 
and of conſequence tocover our heads before 
ourEnemies,but when we meet our Friends & 
pood wen tobe ancovered. | —_ bebaviour 
before t $ is not neceſfary 
but accidental, it continuing to be obſerved 
from him, [s. e. ences] oy 

lf there be any thing further to be faid, 
conſider whether we ought not only to en- 
quire after the reaſon why men in Divine 
Service are covered, but alſo the conſe- 
quence of it. For they that are uncavered 
before men of greater power, do not there- 
by aſcribe honour unto them, but rather re- 
move enyy from them , that they might nog 
preſume to demand the ſame kind of reve- 
rence which the Gods have, nor to endure 
it; or to rejoyce that they are ſerved in the 
ſame manner as they , but worſhip the 

Gods in this r, either ing their 
unwcrthineſs in all humility , by the cover- 
ingof the head, or rather fearing that ſome 
unlucky and omirous voice ſhould come to 


them from abroad , whilſt they are Paris: 
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thereforethey pluck up theirg-at about their 
Ears that they ſtrictly obſerved theſe thin 
is manifeſt in that,when they went to conſi 
the Oracle, they made a great din all about 
by the tinkling of Braſs Kettles, Or is itas 
Caſtor ſaith, that the Roman uſages wergcan- 
formable to the Pythagorick notion, that the 
Demon within us, ſtands in need of the Gods 
without us, and we make ſupplication to 
them with a covered Heady, intimating 
the Bodies hiding and abſconding of the 
Soul, 

Queſt. 11. Why do they Sacrifice to Saturn 
with an uncovered Head ? 

Sel. Is this the reaſon ? That whereas /£- 
neas hath inſtituted the covering of the head 
ſin Divine Service] Satarn's Sacrifice was 
much more ancient ? Or is it that they 
be covered before Caleſtial Gods, but 
they .reckon Saturn an Infernal and Terre- 
ſtrial? Or is it that nothing of the truth 
ought to be obſcure and darkned ? For the 
Romans repute Cronos time to be the Father of 
veſt by dethey eſteem C 

neſt. 12. Why dothey eſteem Cronos time 
tes of Truth? M 

Sol. Is nox the reaſon that which ſome 
Philoſophers do render Crenes time ? For 
time finds out truth: Or is it for that 
which was fabled of Sarurns age, that it was 


moſt juſt and moſt likely to participate of 


Truth ? 
Queſt. 13. Why do they Sacrifice to Honor 
s God ſo called, with a bare Head? For they 
rene 
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r render Honoung Dignity and Reverence, 
$ Sol. Is it becaule Glory is Splendid, Illy- 
[ ſtrious and Unveiled , for which cauſe men 
are uncovered before good and honourable 
| perſons; and for thus reaſon they Worſhip a 
God that bears the name of Honor. 
| Queſt. 14. Why do Sons carry forth their 
| Parents [at Funerals) with covered Heads , 
| the Daughters with uncovered and diſbevelled 
Hair ? 

Sol. Is the reaſon becaule Fathers ought to 
be honoured by their Sons as Gods, but be 
lamented by their _ when dead, 
the Law hath diſtributed to each their pro- 
per part, and hath ordered a ſuitable con- 
nexion of both? Oris itthat ; which is aot 
the faſhion is fir for mourning ? for ics moſt 
cuſtomary for Women to appear publickly 
with covered Heads, than for Women with 
uncovered: Yea among the Greeks when a- 
ny ad calamity befals them, the Women are 
polled cloſe, but the men wear their hair 
long, becauſe the uſual faſhion for Men is to 
be polled, and for Women to wear their Hair 
long : Or; whether it was enacted that Sons 
ſhould be covered for the reaſon we have a- 
bove mentioned ? ** For verily, they fur- 
* round (faith Yarre) their Fathers Sepul- 
* chers at Funerals, reverencing themas the 
* Temples of the Gods, nd having burnt 
* their Parents, when they firſt meet with 
** 2 Bone, they ſay the deceaſed Perſon is 
'* Deifyed. But for Women it was not law- 
ful for them to cover their heads [at p 

rals 
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rals) and Hiſtory tells us that the firſt that 


away his Wife, was Sp. Carbelins, by rea- 


of Barrenneſs, the ſecond was Swlp. Gal- 
las, ſeeing her pluck up her Garments to 
cover her Head; the third was Pub. Sem- 
pronizs, becauſe ſhe looked upon Funeral 
Graves. | 

FE- 15. What's the reaſon , that eſteem. 
? erminus 4 God (ts whom they offer their 

- 4 they Sacrifice mo living Creature 
to bim ? 

Sol. Was it thatRemular indeed ſet bounds 
to the Country, whereas it was lawful for 
a man to make —_— rob, and to 
reckon every the Country his'own 
(as Laco faith) whereever he ſhould pitch 
his Spear ? No but Nama Pompilins being 2 
juſt man and a good Common-Wealths man, 
and a Philoſopher, he ſet the boundaries to- 
wards the neighbouring Countries, and de- 
dicated thoſe boundaries to Terminus, as the 
Biſhop and Protedtor both of friendſhip and 
peace, and it was his opinion that it ought 
to be preſerved pure and undefiled from 
Blood and Slaughter. 

Queſt. 16. Why i; mot the Temple of Ma- 
tuta ts be gone into by Maid Servant; ? 

Sel. One only the good Women bring in, 
and her they box and exdg/e, and if to baſt 
this Maid be 8 ſign that they ought not to en- 
ter, then they areto prohibir others accord- 
ing to the fable, for no being jealous of her 

Husbands loving the ſervant Maid , is re- 
ported to have fell outragiouſly A” her 
on ; 
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Son: The Grecians ſay the Maid was of an 
eAftolian Family , and was called Antiphers 
therefore with us alſo inCheneorea. The Sexron 
ſtanding before the Temple of Leacorbes 
[Max] holding 2 wan in his hand, makes 
proclamation that no Man-Servant, nor 
Maid-Servant , neither Man nor Woman, 
_ ſhould _ > F M 
veſt. 17. they not ſupplicate thi 
Geddeſs for 7 pears for their om Children, 
but for their Brethrens and Sifters Childrens ? 
Sol, Was it becauſe Ins was a lover of her 
Siſter, and nurſed vp her Children ? But 
had hard fortune in her Children ? Or 
otherwiſe in that its a Moral and good Cu- 


ſtom, and makes proviſion of much beneyo- 
lence towards Relations ? 
Queſt. 18. Why do of the Richer ſors 


pay Tith of their Eftates to Hercules ? 

Sol. 1s this the reaſon that Hercales Sacti- 
ficed the tenth part of Geryons Oxen at 
Rome ? Or that he freed the Roman: from the 
decimation under the Herrwrians ? Or that 
theſe things have no ſufficient ground of cre- 
dit from , but that they ſacrificed to 
Hereales, asto a certain monſtrous Glutton 
&Gormandizer of good chear?Or rather they 


did it, as —_— riches 2s 
a nouſance to the n- Wealth, as it 
were to diminiſh ſomething of that thrivin 
conſtitution, that's up to the hig 


pitch of corpulency, are of opinion that 
Hereule: was moſt Yes bodds | ith, and 


rejoyced in , theſe frugalities and _— 
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ons of Abundance, and that he himſelf was 
frugal, content with a little, and every way 
ſparing in his way of living. 

Queſt. 19. Why do they take the Month of 
January for the beginning of the new Tet? 
For anciently March was reckoned the firſt. 

Sol. Firſt, as it is plaia by many other re- 
marks , ſoeſpecially by this , thac the Fifth 
Month from Afarch was called the Quimile 
Month; and the S:xch the Sexrile , and fo 
forward tothe laſt, December was (o called, 
being reckoned the7 emth from March: hence 
it cameto paſs that ſome are of opinjon,and 
do afhrm , that the Kowans formerly did not 
compleat the year with ewelve Months, but 
with ten only, allotting to ſome of the 
Months above thirty days ; butothers give 
us an account that as December is the Tenth 
from March, Fannary is the Eleyenth and Fr 
bruary the Twelfth; in which Month they uſe 
Purifcations, and perform Funeral Rites for 
the deceaſed upon the finiſhing of the year ; 


but this order of the Month being changed , 
they now make Fanxary the firſt, becaule on 


the firſt day of this Month (which day they 
call the Kalends of January) the firſt Conſul 
were conſtituted, the Kings being depoſed; 
bur ſome ſpeak with a greater probability 
which ſay, that Romu/xs being a warlike and 
martial man, and reputing himſelf the So 
of Mars, ſet ſerch in the front of all the 
Months , and named it from Mars ; but Lu 
ne again being a peaceable Prince and ambi- 
tious to bring off the Citizens fromWarlike 
Atchievements,he ſet them uponHusbandry, 
gave 
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gave the preheminence to Fanwery , and 
' WH brought 71s into great reputation, as one 
J that was more addicted to Cwvil Governwent 
and Ha:bandry,then to Warlike Aﬀairs : Now 
{ conſider whether Nas hath not pitcht upon 
a beginning of the year moſt ſuitably ta our 
natural Diſpoſition : For there is nothing at 
all in the whole circumvolution of things 
naturally firſt or laſt Lin preheminence?) but 
by Law Infticutions , ſome appoint one be- 
ginning of time , ſome another, but they 
do beſt , who take this beginning from after 
| the Winter and Solſtice , when the Sun cea- 
ſing to make any further Progreſs, returns 
and converts kis courſe = to us, for there 
is then a kind of Tropick in nature it ſelf, 
which verily encreaſeththe time of Light go 
us , and ſhortens the time of darkneſs, and 
makes the Lord and Ruler of every tranſient 
being to approach nearer to us. 
veſt. 20. When theWomen beantifie theT em- 
Mee? the Goddeſs appropriate to Women, which 
they call Bona , Why do they bring no Myrtle in- 
1#the houſe , although they be z.calow; of wſmng 
all budding and flowring Vegetables ? 

Sol. Is not the reaton (as the Fabulous 
write the Story) thus, That the wife of 
Faulixza Diviner, uſing to drink Wine ſe- 
cretly , and being diſcovered, was whipt by 
her Husband with Myrtle rods : Hence the 
Women bring in no Myrtle, but offer to her 
a Drink-offering of Wine, which they call 
Milk? Or is it this,that as they abſtain from 
many things, fo eſpecially they reſerve han 
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gidinrwrites , of rather as deem ano- 
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ſelves chaſt from all things that appartens to 
Venery, when they p' that divine Ser- 
vice? For they Yo not only turn their His 
bands out of the doors, but baniſh from the 
Houſe every male kind , when they exerciſe 
this Canonical Obedience to their Goddeſs, 
they therefore reject Myctle as an abominati- 
on,itibeing conſ I to Venus;and even at 
this day they call Yeaws Adurria, of old(as it 
ſcems to me) they called Myrria. 


neſt. 21. apy mmmrs or aWoed- 
pc and ge ori abſtain ftri ly Frew this 
Burk ? 

Is it becauſe one Picatby theEnchanements 
Coming « Woodpecker, tereecd Ochcleract 
coming a er, ut Orac 
gave Orachlous Anſwers to thenmthat enqui- 
red ? or if this be altogether incredible and 
Monſtrous , there is another of the Roman- 
tick Stories more probable, about Remults 
and Rewns , when they were expoſed to the 

field , that not ofily a ſhe-wolf gave 
them ſuck ; but a certain pecker fl 
to them fed them ; for even now it 
uſual, in Meads and Groves pr 
pecker is found , there is alſo a Wolf, as N+- 


ther Bird facred to another God, io this to 
Marr; for it'sadaring and fierce Bird, and 
hath io ſtrong a Beak as to drill anOak to the 


. 22: Why ave they of opinion that Ja 
nus was double faced , and de deſcribe and paint 
bim ſo? 2 

So, 
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Sol. Was it becauſe he was a NativeGreek 
of Parrhebia( 23 ſtory it)and going down 
into /raly, and cohabiting with the Barbaris 
an: of the Country,changed his language and 
way of living f or rather becanſe he per- 
ſiraded that people of /ealy,that were ſalvage 
and lawleſs roa Civil life, in that he convert- 
ed them to Husbandrygand formed them in- 
to yo" , 

Queſt. 23. Why do t orm Funeral 
rites in the T emple of en Ag wo they are 
of opinion that Libitina 1s Venus ? 

ol. Was it,that this was one of the wiſe in- 
ſtitutions ofKing Nama,that they might learn 
not to eſteem theſe things ickſome,nor to fly 
from them as a defilement,or rather is it to put 
us in mind that whatever is born muſt dye, as 
being oneGoddeſs that prefides over them that 
are born,and thoſe that die ? And at Delpbos, 
there is the Starure of Yenu Epitymbia [ Venus 
ona Tomb? to whom, at their Driak:Off ering # 
they call forth the Ghoſts of the deceaſed. 

Queſt. 24. Why have they three beginnings 
of the Month foreftated, which take up ſuch an 
mervasl of days between ? 

Sol.what if itbe this(as they write about 7- 
bys time)that on the Calends the Magiſtrates 
called the common people, and proclaimed 
the Nones on the fifth, the /des they eſteemed 
an Holy-day ? or rather they chat define time 
by the variations of the Moon, have obſerved 
that the Moon comes under z greateſt variz- 
tions monthly, the firſt is when irs obſcured 
making aConjunttion with the Sun,the ſecond 


is when it gets out of the rayes of the Sun, - 
Bb and 
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and makes her firſt appearance afrer the Sun 
is down, the third is at her fulneſs when its 
fall Moon , they call her diſappeazance and 
obſcurity the Calends, every thing hid and 
rivy they call claim, and celare is to hide; 
be firſt appearance they call the Nones, by 
a moſt fit notation of Names, it _ 
New-Moon [_ Novilanixm] for they it 
New-Moon as we do, Ides are ſo by reaſon 
of the fairneſs aud clear complexion of the 
Afcenftanding forth in her complear ſplender, 
Queſt. 25. Why ds they deter mane the day 
aſter the Calends Nones and Ides to be nnfit ts 
travel or go adong journey in ? 
Sal. Whether /2n moſt men think and Zi- Wh ; 
vy tells us) on the next day after the Ides of Bl 
witilis ( which they now call Fay) the 
ribunes of the Souldery marching forth, 
the Army were conquered by the Gazls ina 
battle about the River Ales, and loſt the 
City, whereupon this day was reckoned un- 
lucky, and Superſtition (as it loves to do) 
extended this obſervation further, and fub- 
jetted rhe days after the Nones and Calends 
to the ſame ſcrupiloſity? Or what if this noti- 
on meet with much contradiction ? For ithwas 
on ancther day they were defeated in Battle 
which theycalling A{kenſ.(from theRiver)do 
greatly abominate as unſucceſsful,6& whereas 
there be many unlucky days,® they do not ob 
ſerve them in all the Movths alike, bnt ev 
one ir the month he happens in, and its 
improbable that all the next days after the 
Nones andCallendsfimply conſidered, ſhould 
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contract this Superſtition ; wherein they (©- 
lemnize 
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lemnize ſome purifications and funeral rites 
to the Ghoſts of [the deceaſed, fo that they have 
conftituted the three which hath been ſpok- 
en of,as it were the chief and principle days 
for Feſtivals and Holy-days, deſigning the 
next followin? theſe to Demers and deceal- 
ed perſons , which days they eſteemed un- 
fortunate and unfit tor Aftion. And alſo 
the Grecrans worſhipping their Gods, at the 
new of the Moon, dedicated the next day 
to Hirors and Demons, and the ſecond of 
of the Cups was mingled on the behalf of 
the male and female Heroes, Moreover 
Time is altogether a Number, and a Uni- 
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of a Divine Nature : The Number next is 
two, contrary to the firſt, and is the firſt of 
even Numbers; but an even Number is de- 
feftive, imperfect and infinite; as again art 
odd number is determinate , definite and is 
compleart,therefore theNones ſucceed theCa- 
{:n450n the fifth day,the [des follow the Nones 
on the gth. for unequals do terminate begin 
nings,burt thofe even numbers which are nexc 
after heginnings, have not that preherunerce 
nor influence;Hence on ſuch days they take noc 
ny Att;ons or journey in hand, wherefore that 
of hems tocles hath reafon in it. The day attcc 
contended with the Feaſt day,ſaying that the 
Feaſt day traly had much laboar and toil, bur 
ſhe Crho day after the Feaſt? affords the fru'- 
tion of the proviſion made for the Fealt dv, 
with much leaſure & quietneſs. The Feaſt day 
anſwered after his wiſe, Thox jpeakeſt irurh buf 
if 1 had not been, neather badft thou be:n. Thee 
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ty which is the foundation of a Number, is 
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things ſpake Themiſtocles to the ſucceeding 
Athenian Officers of the Army, as that they 
could never have made any figure in the 
world, had not he ſaved the City, when az 
therefore every ation anc journey worth our 
diligent management , requires neceſlary 
proviſion and preporation : The Romans of 
old made no family proviſion on Feaſt days, 
Nor were careful for any thing, but that they 
' might attend Divine Service, and this they 
did with all their might , as even now the 
Prieſts enjoyn them in their Sermons, when 
they Addreſs themſelves to the Sacrifices. 
In like manner they do not ruſh preſently at- 
ter their Feſtival Solemnities, upon a jour- 
ney, or any enterprize (becauſe they were 
unprovided) but hniſhed that day in con- 
triving Domeſtick effairs, and fitting them- 
ſelves [for the mtended occaſions abroad] 
as even at this day, after they have ſaid their 
Prayers and finiſhed their Devotion, they 
are wont to ſtay and ſit ftill in the Temples, 
ſo that they did not joyn working days imme- 
diately to Holy-days, but made ſome inter- 
val and diſtance between them ; ſecular Af- 
fairs, bringing many troubles and diſtraCti- 
ons along with them. p 

. 26. Why do Women wear for Mourning 
wm polka and white Kerchiefs ! 

Sl. What if they do this in conformit 

to the Magitians, who (as they ſay) 
ing in defiance of Death and Darkneſs, do 
fortify themſelves with bright and ſplendid 
Robes, for the doing of it ? Or as the dead 


Corps is wrapped in white , ſo they judg it 
meet 
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meet that they ſhould be cenformable there- 
to? For they beautify the Body ſo , but can» 
not the Soul , wherefore they follow it as 
gone before pure and white, being diſmiſ- 
ſed after it hath fought a great and various 
Warfare ? Or is it that , that which is verv 
mean and plain is moſt becoming in theſe 
thngs ? for of Garments dyed of a colour, 
lome argue Luxwry, others Yamty, neither 
may we lay leſs of black then of Sea-green 
or purple, for verily Garments are deceit- 


ful , and fo are colours, and a thing that is. 


naturally black is not dyed by art but by na- 
ture, and is blended with an intermixt ſhade ; 
Its only white therefore that is ſincere wn- 
ixt, free from the impurity of a dye and 
unimitable , therefore moſt proper to thoſe 
that are buried : for one that is dead is be- 
come ſimple, anmixt, and pure without 
Wealth or Guard , freed from the body no 
otherwiſe then from a tinging poyſon. In 
Argor they wear white in mourning, as Se- 
crates ſaith Veſtmenrs rinced in Water. 
Queſt. 29. Why do they repute every Wall 
immaculate and ſacred, but the Gates not ſo? 
Sel. Is it Tas Yarro hath wrote) that the 
Wall is to be accounted ſacred, that they 
might defend it cheerfully , and even lay 
own their lives for it; Upon this very ac- 
ount it appears that Rewalas ſlew his Bro- 


lacred and inacceſſible place , and to render 
t tranſcendible and profane , but it could 
lot poſſibly be , that the Gates ſhould be 
cept ſacred , _—_ which they carryed 

| b 3 many 


ther, becauſe he attempted to leap over a* 
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many things that neccſſity required , even 
dead Corples,whcn they built aCity from the 
Foundation, they marked out the place on 
which they intended to build it with aPlough, 
yoaking a Bull aad a Cow together, but when 
thev did ſet out the bounds of the W 
meaſuring the ſpace of the Gates, they lift. 
ed up the Plough-Share and carrycd the 
Plovzh over it, that all the Ploughed part 
might be lacred and inviolable. 

Qrclt. 28. Why do they prebibit the Chil 
Bren 10 ſmear by Hercules within Deors, but 
Cm 1::4d them to 00 ont of the Deo s? 

So!. Is the reaton (as (ome ſay) that they 
are of opinion that Hercu/cs was not delight 
ed 1n 2 Domeſtick lite,bur rather to live abroad 
mn heids and ouchoutcs ? Or rather becauſe 
he v.25 none of their Native Country-Gods, 
but a Forreigncr ? Far neither do they ſweat 
by Baccbus within Doors, he being a Fer- 
reigner, if it be he whom the Grecks cal 
Deeny/ixs? Or what if theſe things are ut- 
rered by Children in ſport, this is on the 
contraty for a reſtraint of a frivolous and 
raſh Oath, as Favorin faith, for that whici 
is Cone as it were wich preparation , caulci 
deiay and deliberation. If a an Jo 
as F avourims doth of the things re a 
bout Hercules, that this was not common to 
6:her Geuds, but peculiar to bim, for Hy- 
itory tells us that he had ſuch a Religiousve 
neration from an Oath, that he ſwore but 
0iice only to Phyleus Augens his Son 2 Where- 
tore Pythia upbraids the Lacedsmonians Will 


luch ſwearing, as thovgh ic would be more 
laudz 
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laudable and better to pay their vows, than 


to [wear. 

Queſt. 29. Why de they not pernait the new 
marricd Woman her ſelf, to fiep over the thre- 
ſheld of the Houſe, but the Bride-man lift ber 
over 7 

Sel. What if the reaſon be, that they tak: 
ing their firſt Wives by force, brought them 
thus into their Hovfes, Eut they wear not in 
of their own accord ? Or is ic that they will 
have them ſeem to enter into that place as 
by force, not willingly, where they are abour 
to looſe theirVirginity ? Or is it a ſignificant 
ceremony, to ſhew that ſhe is not to go out, 
depart, or leave her dwelling place, till ſhe 
is forced , even as ſhe goes in by force, for 
with us alſo in Bazis, they burn the Axle- 
tree of a Cart before the doors, intimating 
that the Spouſe is bound to remain there, the 
Inſtrument of Carriage being deſtroyed. 

Queſt. 20. Why de the Bride men that bring 
in the Bride, require her to ſay, where thou Ca- 
jus «rt there am 1 Caja ? 

Sol. What if the reaſon be, that by mu- 
tual agreement , ſhe enters prefently upon 
participation of all things, even to ſhare in 
the Government : And this is the meaning 
of it, where thou art Lord and Maſter of 
the Family , there am I alſo Dame and Mi- 
ſtriſs of the Family ? Theſe Names they uſe 
at other times promiſcuouſly, as the Law- 
yers do Cajus, Sejus, Lucins, T items, and the 
Philoſophers eſe the Names of Dion and 
Theen? Or is it that Cj« Secilia an honelt 
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and good Woman, being married to one of 


T arguinias his Sons , had her Statue of Braſs 
Erected in the Temple of Af. Ancas, on 
which were anciently hanged Sandals and 
Spindles , as a ſignificant memorial of her 
Hovſewifery and Induſtry. 

Queſt. 31. Why 51 that ſo much Celebrated 
Name T halaſſius Sang at Nuptials ? 

Sol. Is it not from the Greek word Takes 
/« Spinning,Ce. becauſe they call a Spindle 
Talaſſus? Moreover, when they have intro- 
duced the Bride, they (ſpread a Fleece under 
her, and ſhe having brovght in with her a 
Diſtaff and a Spindle, all behangs her Huſ- 
bands Door with Wollen-Yarn ? Or if it be 
true which Biftorians report, that there was 
a certaityoung man famous in Military At- 
chievements, and alſo an honeſt man, whoſe 
name was Talaſſins, now when the Romans 
ſeazed by force on the Sabine Daughters , 
coming to ſee the Theatrick Shews. A com- 
ly Virgin for beauty was brought to Talaſſi- 
ws, by ſome of the common tort of People 
and retainers tohim, crying out aloud (t 
they might go the more ſecurely , and none 
might ſtop them or take the Wench from 
them) LZt « Wife be brought to Thalaffios ; 
upon which the reſt of the Rabble greatly 
honouring Talaſſins, followed on and accom- 
panied them with their loud acclamations, 
praying for and praiſing of Talaſſins : Hence 
that proving a fortunate Match, it became 
a Cuſtom to others at Nuptials, to cant over 
Talaſſint as the Greeks do Hymenans. | 
| Qaeſt. 33- 
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Oueſt. 32. Why do they that throw the Ef- 
f,1cs of Men from a wooden- Bridge into the 
ever, in the Month of May, call thoſe Images 
Arowo e5 4 

Sol. Was it that theBarbarienr that of old 
inhabited about that place,did in this manner 
deſtroy the Grecians which they took ? Or 
did their ſo much admired Hercs'es reform 
their praCtiſe of killiog Strangers, and 
taught them this cuſtom of repreſenting 
their divelliſh praCtiſe, by caſting in of Ima- 
ges ? The Ancients have uſually called all 
Grecians, Argrees, unleisintroth the Arca- 
d:4ars eſteeming the Argiwer open Enemies, 
by reaſon of Neighbourhood, they that be- 
longed to Evaneer flying from Greece, and 
taking up their ſ{cituation there, have kept 
up that malignity and enmity ? 

Queſt. 23. Why would they not in Ancient 
{\mes ſup abroad without their Sons, whilſt they 
Were 1n nonage ! 

Sol. Was not this cuſtom brought in by 
Lycurgus , when he introduced the Boys to 
the Phiridia [Clubs] that they might be inu- 
redto Modeſty in the uſe of pleaſures, not 
ſavagely and rudely, having their Superi- 
ours by them as Overſeers and Obſervors ? 
Verily its of no ſmall concernment that Pa- 
rents ſhould carry themſelves withal gravity 
and ſobriety in the preſence of tbeir Chil- 
dren : for when Old Men are debzuched, it 
will neceſſarily follow (as Plato ſaith) that 
Young Men will be moſt debauched. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. 34. What 5: the reafon that when the 
ot her Romans did perform their Drink: Off ering 
and Purifications for the dead in the Month o 
February, D-cimus Brutus (4s Cicero ſath) 
did it in December. 

Sol, He verily was the firſt who entri 
upon L«/itena, palſed from thence with his 
Army over theRiver Lethe.May it not be that 
as many were wont to performFuneral rites, 
in the latrer part of the Day, and end of the 
Month, that its rational to believe, that at 
the return of the Year and end of the Moath 
alſo he would honour the dead ? For Decem- 
ber is the laſt Month : Or was thoſe adorati- 
ons of their infernal Ghoſts ? For it was the 
ſeaſon of the Year to honour them with all 
ſores of Fruits that had attained ripenels? 
Oc is it hecauſe when they move the earth at 
the beginning of Seed time, its moſt meet 
then to remember the Ghoſts below ? Or is 
it that chis Month is by the Romans conſe- 
cra:ed ro Saturu, whom they reckon to be 
one of the Infernal Gods, and not of the 
ſupernal ? Oc that whilſt the great Feaſt of 
Saturnals did laſt, thought to be attended 
with the greateſt of Luxury and Voluptuous 
Enjoyments, it was judged meet to cropoff 
ſome firſt fruits of theſe for the dead ? Or 
what if it be a meer ly, that'only Braras did 
purify on the behalf of the dead in this 
Month , * when as they ſolemnize Funeral 
rites for Laxrentia, and offer drink Offerings 
at her Tombin the Months of December. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. 25. Why do they adore Laurentia ſo 
much, ſering (he was « Strumpet ? 

Sol. They fay that Arca Lanrentiae was di- 
cerſe from this, and her they aſcribe honqur 
to in the Month of Aprs/ - But this other 
Laxrentia they fay was firnamed Fabola, ſhe 
became noted upon this occaſion , a certain 
Sexton that belonged to Hereules (as it ſeems) 
leading an idle life , uſed ro ſpend moſt of 
his days at Cheſts and Dice , and on a cer- 
tain time when it happened that none of 
thoſe that were wont to play with him, and 
partake of his ſport were preſent, he being 
very uneaſie in himſelf, he challenged the 
Gods to play a Game at Dice with him, as it 
were for this wager, that if he got the Game 
he ſhould receive ſome boon from the God, 
but if he loſt it, he would provide a Supper 
for the God, and a pretty Wench for bim 
to lye with; whereupon choofing our two 
Dice, ene for himſelf and the for the 
God, and throwing them he loſt the Game, 
vpon which abiding by his challenge, he pre- 
pared a very ſplendid Table for the God , 
and picking up Laxrentis 2 notorions Har- 
lot, and tet her down to the good cheer, 
and when he had madea Bed for her in the 
Temple,he departed and ſharthe doors after 
him, the report went that Heresles came and 

had to do with her, but not after the uſual 
manner of men, and commanded her to go 
forth early in the Morning into the Mark- 
et-place , and whomſoever the firff hap- 


p*ned to meet him, him ſhe ſhould eſpe- 


cially 
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cially ſet her heart upon , and procure him 
to be her Copemate, Lawrenss according] 
ariſing and going forth, happened to meet 
with a certain rich, unmarried grave man, 
whoſe name was Tarantias, he lying with 
her, made her whilſt he lived the Governeſg 
of his houſe, and his Heireſs when he died ; 
ſome time after ſhe died and left her Eſtate 
to the City, and therefore they have her in 
ſo great a Reputation. 

Queſt. 36. do they call one Gate at 
Rome the Window (to ſignify that it 43 the 
lighteſt) and juſt by it 1 the Bed Chamber of 
Fortune ſo called ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Servizs who became the 
moſt ſucceſsful King , got his Glory by con. 
verſing with Fortune, ſhinning in to him at a 
— ? And _ this = = A 
Fable, yet Targuimus Priſcas the King dyj 
his Wife Tanaegquil being a diſcreet __ hen 
al Woman, puting her head out at a Win- 
dow , propounded Servizs to the Citj 
and rm——_— to proclaim him King, 
and this place had the name of ir. 

Queſt, 2375. Why i2it, that of the things de- 
dicated 10the Gods, the Law permits only to neg- 
left the ſpoils that are taken in War, and by time 
fallimo decay, and permits them not to have any 
UEner ation nor reparation ? 

Sol. Is this the reaſon that they are of 0- 
Hinion that the renown of Anceſtors fades 
away, and yet they are always ſeeking after 
ſome freſh Monument of Fortitude ? Or ra- 
ther becauſe time wears out the marks of 

con- 
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contention with our Enemies, and to reſtore 
and renew them, were invidious and mali- 
cious, neither amang the Greeks are thoſe 
men renowned , who were the firſt Ereftors 
of Stone or Braſs Trophies: 

Queſt. 38. Why dd Q, Metellus being 4 
High Prieſt, and otherwiſe reputed a Wiſe Man 
and a States man, prohibit the uſe of Drvinats- 
on afetr the Sextile Month now called Avuguſt ? 

Sol. Is it not that we alſo, as the day be- 
gins and eacreaſeth, do thoſe things, and ſo 
as the Month begins and encreaſeth , but all 
declinations we obſerve to be unlucky ; fo 
he alſo was of opinion that the time of year, 
after eight Months , was as it were the 
Evening of the year , when it declined and 
haſtened towards an end? Or is it becauſe 
they muſt uſe thriving and full grown Birds, 
for ſuch are in Summer; but towards Au- 
tumn, ſome are Moulting and Sickly, others 
Chickens and unfledg'd , others alrogether 
vaniſht and fled out of the Country, by rea- 
ſon of the Seaſon of the Year. 

Quelt. 39. Why 5s it unlawful for ſuch as are 
net muſtered (alrbough they be otherw:ſe con- 
verſant 1 the Army) to ſlay an Enemy or wound 
bim ? 

Sol. This thing Cats Senior hath even made 
clear in a certain Epiſtle, writing to his Son 
and commanding him , © that it he be dit- 
* charged of the Army, having fulfilled his 
* time there, that he return, if he ſtays to 
* take Commiſſion from the General to 
* march ferth in cider jto wounding Joo 

« ſlay- 
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« ſlaying 'the Enemy. 18 it the reaſon that 
neceſſity that a man ſhould be com- 
miffionated for the killing of a Man ? For be 
that doth this illegally and withour Commit. 
ſion is a Murtherer. Therefore Cyr«: com- 
mended Chryſents, that when he was about 
to ſhy an Enemy, and lifting up his Cemeter 
to take his blow,and hearing a retreat ſound- 
ed, let the man alone and (more hint not; 
as being prohibited? Or is ir that if a man 
conflicts and fights with his Enemies, and 
falls under a Conſternarion, he ought to be 
lyable to anſwer it, and not eſcape puniſh- 
ment ? For verily he doth not advantage his 
fide ſo much by imiting and wounding h 
as he doth miſchief by corning his back 
flying, therefore he that is disbanded is free'd 
from Marſhal Laws, but when he doth peti- 
ton to perform the office of a-Sonldierg he 
doth again ſubjeft himſelf to military Laws, 
and puts himſelf under the command of his 
General. 

Queſt, 40. Wherefore was it anlawſul for 4 

ieft of Fupiter ro be anointed abroad in the Air? 

Sol. Was it not becauſe it was neither ho- 
neſt nor decent to ſtrip the Sons naked, whillt 
the Father looked on , nor the Son in Law 
whilſt the Father iuLaw tooked on?*neither in 
ancient times did they waſh together ;, for 
verily Jupiter is the Father,and that which is 
abroad in the open Air may be eſpecially 
faid to be as it were in the fight of Fupiter:; 
Or is itthus ? As it's ID ing for 
him to ſtrip himlelf naked in che vn -- 
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Holy Place ; ſo they did reverence the 

Air and Firmament 'as being full of Gods 
and Dzmonsz- wherefore we do —_—_ 
cellary things within doors, hidi co- 
vering our ſelves in our houſes the 
ſight of the Gods z moreover ſome things 
are enjoyned to the Prieſt only, other things 
to all by a Law gelivered by the Prieſt ; 
with us [in Greece] to wear a Crown,to wear 
long Hair, or to carry cold Jron by his fide, 
or not enter into the Phocean borders,are 
culiar, proper pieces of the High Pricit's 
Service , but not to: taſte latter, ripe frui 
before the Autumnal EquinoCtial ; or to-cug 
a Vine before the Spring Equinodtial, are 
things required of all by the Chief Prieſt , 
each of theſe have their Seaſon - It's after 
the (ame manner (as it appears) among the 


Romans, it's peculiar tothe Prieſt, neither to. 


make uſe of a Horſe, nor to be abſent from 
home in a Journey more than three nighes 
nor to put off his hat (therefore he is called 
Flamen) many other things are enjoyned to all 
ſorts of men by the Priclt; of which one is 
not to be anointed abroad in the open Air z 
For the Romans have a great prejudice againſt 
dry Union (5.4. without bathing) for they 
are of opinion , that nothing barn been {6 
great a cauſe tothe Grecians of Slavery and 
effeminacy , than their Fencing and Wrelt- 
ling Schools, infiauateing fo much Debau- 
chery and [dlene(s into the Citizens, yea vi- 
tious ſloth and buggery, yea that they de- 
[troyed the very bodies of youths, with ſlee- 
piag 
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ping, perambulations, dancing and delici- 
ous feeding, whereby they inſenſibly fell 
from the ule of arms , and-inſtead of being 
good Soldiers and Horſemen , they loved to 
de called Gentlemen, Wreſtlers, and 

men : Ir is hard therefore for them to avoi 
theſe miſchiefs, who are uncloathed in the 
open Air , but they that are, anointed with- 
in doors and cure themſelves at home, do 
commit none of theſe Vices. 

Queſt. 41. /Yhby bed the ancient Coin on 
one fide the Image of donble-fac'd Fanus (tam: 
ped, andon the other ſide the Stern or Stem of a 
Sbip ? 

Sol. What if it be(as they commonly fay) 
in honour of Sarwrs that ſayled over into [- 
talyin a Ship? Or if this be no more than 
what may be ſaid of many others beſides; for 
Fanus, Evander and «A neas all came by Sea 
into /taly? A man may take this to be more 
robable ; whereas ſome things ſerve for the 
auty of a Ciry, ſome things for neceſſary 
Accommudation, the greateſt part of the 
things that beautife a City, is a good conſti- 
tutionof Government, and the greateſt part 
for neceſſary Accommodation, is good trad- 
ing, whereas now Fans had erected a good 
ſrame of Government among them, reduc- 
ing them to a ſober manner of Life, and the 
River being Navigable, affording plenty of 
all neceſſary commodities, bringing in part- 
ly ' from the Sea, and partly from the 
out Borders of the Country : Their Coin 
hath a ſigaificant ſtamp double faced, _ the 
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Leziſlator (ns hath been ſaid) by reaſon of the 
viciſſicude of their Aﬀairs, and for the River 
they have atmall Ship,they uſed atfo another 
ſort of Coyn, having eagraven on it an Ox, 1 
Sheep and a Sow,to ſhew thatthey traded mot 
in Ga:rle and pot their riches from theſe, hence 
were many of the Names among the An- 
ciems derived, ns Swills, Bubucks, Porcians, 
as Fine#ella tells ns. 

Queſt. 42. Why do wſe the Temple of 
Siturn for 4 Chamber of Publith Treafury, us 
a//o an Office of Record for Contratts ? 

Sol. Is not this the realon ? becauſe that 
ſaying hath obtained Credit, viz. thatthere 
was no Avarice or Injuſtice among men , 
while Seearn r ud , bat Faith and Righte- 
oulnefs ? Or was it, that God preſided over 
the fruits of the Field and Husbendry ? For 
the Sicle fignifyed as much, and not 2s Arts- 
machus was perfwaded and wrote with #He- 
ſd, 


| (fought, 
With Crooked Falk Saturn "gainft Heavens 
Cut off bis Fatheys privities, Foul bout, 


Money is produced from plenty of Fruit, 
and the vent of them, therefore they make 
Saturn the Author and Preferver of Tran- 
quility. Thet which confrms chis is, that 
the convemtions alſembled every ninth day 
in the Marker place (which they tall Nun- 
dine Markers) they reckon facred ro Saturn, 
becauſe the exceſtency of Fruit gave che frrft 
Cc 
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ſion of buying and ſelling ? Or was theſe 
things far fercht : The firſt that contrived 
this Satzrmine Chamber of Bank, was Pal. 
Publicola upon the ſuppreſſion of Kings, be- 
ing perſwaded that it was a ſtrong place 
perſpicuous, and not calily undermined;by 
Treachery. 

Queſt. 43. Wherefore did the Embaſſador: 
from wherce ſorver they came to Rome, gots 
Saturn's Temple, and there bad therr names re- 
corded before the Chamb.rlains ! 

Sel. Was this the cauſe that being Satars 
was a Forreigner therefore he much rejoyc- 
ed in Strangers ? Or is this better reſolved 
by Hiſtory. Anciently (as it ſeems )) the 
Queſtors tent entertainment to the Embaſ- 
{adors (they called the preſents Lawris) 
they took care alſo of the Sick , and buried 
their dead out of their pubiick Stock, but 
now of late, becauſe of the multitude of 
Embaſſadors that come, that expence is left 
cf, yet it remains ſtill jn uſe to bring the 
Embaſladors unto the Chamberlains , that 
their N:mes might be recorded. 

Queſt. 44. Why rs #8 not Liawful for .Jupi- 
ters Prieſt to ſwear ? 

Sol. Is net the reaſon that an Oath isa 
kind of Teſt impoſed on a free people, but 
the Body and mind of a Prieſt ought to he 
free from impoſition? Or is it not unlikely 
that he will be disbelieved in ſmaller marters, 
who 1s intruſted with Divine and greater? 
Or is it that every Oath Concludes with an 
kxccration of Perjury, and an Execration 

1s 
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is a fearful and grievous thing. Hence neither 
is it thought fit that Prieſts ſhould curſe 0- 
thers, wherefore the Prieſteſs at Athens was 
commended for refuſing to curſe Alcibrades, 
when the common People required her to do 
it, for ſhe ſaid, I am «4 Yotary, not a Cuarſing 
Prieſteſs. Ori js it that the danger of Perju- 
ry is of a publick Nature? It a religious 
perſon ſwearing , be perjured , who pre- 
lides in offcring up Sacrifices on the behalf 
of the City. 

Queſt, 45. Why # it that in ſolemn Ftaſts of 
Venereals, they let Wine run ſo freely out of 
the Temple of Venus ? 

$-/. Is this the reaſon (as ſome fay) that 
AMezentius the ErrarianGeneral ſEnt to make 
a League with e/fneas, upon the condition 
that he might have a yearly tribute of Wine, 
eA neas _ ng Alezemtins En aged to the 
Ftrarians, that he would' take the Wine by 
force of Arms and give it to them, «/fneat 
hearing of his promiſe devored his Wine to 
the Gods, and after the Vitory he gathered 
inthe Vintage, and powred it forth before 
the Temple of Yenws. Or is this a teaching 
ceremony, that we ſhould Feaſt with Sobrie- 
ty and not Exceſs, as if the Gods were bet- 
ter pleaſed with the Spillers of Wine, then 
with the Drinkers of it? 

Queſt. 46. Wherefore would the Arcients 
have the Temple of Horta ro fland always 


pen ? 
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Sol. Is this the reaſon (as Amiftes Labte 
hath told us) that Awrer; gnifies to quicks 
en one to an Aftion, and that Herts is ſuch 
a Goddeſs as Exborrs fand Excites to good 
things, they ſuppoſe therefore that ſhe ought 
always to be ia buſineſs, never procraſtinate 
therefore not to be (hut up or lockt? Or is 
it rather as now they call her Hera (the firſt 
Syllable pronounced long) as a kind of an 
aCtive and buſte Geddeſs, being very circum- 
ſpect & careful,and they were of opinion t 
ſhe was never lazy cr indeed of humane at- 
fairs,Or is it that this is a Greek name,as na- 
ny others of them be, and ſignifies a Goddeſs 
that always overſees and infpetts Aﬀairs, 
and therefore her Temple is always open as 
one that never lumbers nor ſleeps ? Butif 
Labeo deduceth Hora aright from Hortari, 
conſider whether Ora: may not rather be 
ſaid to be derived from thence, who being 
an Exho: ting and Exciing perion is a Coun- 
{eller or leader of the common people, and 
not from «/ Wnprecation, aid «xs a Prayer 
as ſome ſay. 

Queſt. 47 Why did Romulus build the Tew- 
ple of Vulcan wwhoat the Oty ? 

Sol. Whartif ic were by reafon of that 
Fabled grudge which Yaicen had againſt 
Mars for the ſake of Venw, Romulnu bei 
reputed the Son of Ad.rs, would not make 
Vulcan a cohabitant of the ſame Houſe or 
City with him ? Or this may be a ſilly rea- 
ſon, for that Temple wzs at firſt built by 
Remulw for a Senate-Houlſe , and a Privy- 

Counſel 
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Counſel for him to conſult State Afﬀairs to- 
gcther with Tatius, where they might be re- 
tired with the Senators , and lit in canſulta- 
tion about martery quietly , without inter- 
ruption from the Multizude ? Or was it thag 
Kkome was formerly in danger of being burat 
from Heaven, he thought good toadore thar 
God, but place his habitation without the 
City f 

Queſt; 48. Wherefore did they (in the Feafts 
call:d Conlalia) put Garlands on the Horſes 
and Aſſes, and tare them off from all work? 

Sol. Was it not becauſe they celebrated 
that Feaſt to _—_ the Cavaleir [who 
was therefore called Conſur] and the Aſs 
takes part and ſhare with the Horſe, in his 
reſt from labour ? Or was it thns, that after 
Navigation came in and trafhck by Sea , 
there ſucceeded a kind of ca(c and leaſure to 
the Cattle, in ſome kind or other ? 

Queſt. 49. Wherefore was it 4 cutom 4- 
mong the Candidates for Magitracy to preſent 
themſelves in their Shire; without Coats, as Ca- 
torols ws ? 

Sol. Was it not that they ſhould nat carry 
money in their boſomes to buy Votes with ? 
Or is it that they preferred no maa as fit for 
the Magiſtracy , for the ſake of his Birth , 
Riches or Honours, but for his Wounds and 
Cicatrices, and that theſe mighe be viſible tg 
them that came abeut them, they came with- 
out upper Cloaths to their Elections? Or as 
by Courteous Behaviour , Supplication and 
Submiſſion , ſo by humbling themſelves in 
CC 9 naked- 
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nakedneſs, they gained on the affetiongof 
the common people ? 

Queſt. 50. Why did th: Flamen Dialis [Ju 
piters Prieſt) when bus Wife dyed , lay dom 
his Prieſtly dignity, as Teyos tells ws ? 

Sol. 1s it nor for this reaſon , becauſe he 
that marries a Wiſe and looſes her after mar- 
riage, is more unfortunate then he that ne- 
ver took a Wife , for the Family of a mar- 
ried man is compleated , but the family of 
him that is marricd and looſeth his Wife, is 
not only incompleat but mutilated ? Or be. 
cauſe the Wife joyns with the Husband in 
conſecration, as there are many facred rites 
that ought not to be performed unleſs the 
Wife be preſent, but to marry another im- 
mediately after he hath loſt the formerWife, 
is not perhaps caſie to do; and beſides its 
not convenient. Hence it was rot lawful 
formerly to put away a Wife, nor is itat 
this preſent lawful, unleſs it was that Ds- 
mitian in our remembrance, being petitio- 
ned, granted it to one. The Prieſt were 
preſent at the difſolution of Marriage , do- 
ing many terrible, ſtrange and unquoth A- 
ftions, but thou will wonder lets, if thou 
art informed by Hiſtory, that when cne of 
the Cenſors dyed, his Partner was required 
to lay down his place, when Livins Draſu 
dyed e/Emilins Scaurns his Colleague would 
not abandon his Government before oneof 
the Tribunes of the People, committed him 
to Priſon. | 


Que 
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Queſt. 51. Why was a Dod ſet before the 
Lares, which they preperlycalled Preitites, but 
the Lares themſelves mere covered with Dogs 
Shin ? 

Sol. Was it that Preſtites were they that 
preſided, and its fic that Preſidents ſhould 
be keepers, and ſhould be frighrful ro ſtran- 
yers (as Dogs are) but mild and gentle to 
thoſe of the Family ? Or rather what ſome 
Romars aſſert, and as ſome Philoſophers who 
fullow Chryſippas, are of opinion that evil 
Spirits wander up and down,which the Gods 
do uſe as publick Executioners of unholy 
and wicked men, ſo the Lares are a certain 
ſort of furious and revengeful Dzmons , 
that are obſervators of mens Lives and Fa- 
milies, and are here cloathed wich Dogs 
Skins, and have a Dog fitting by them , as 
being ſagacious tc hunt upon the Foot , end 
to proſecure wicked men. 

Queſt. 52, Why do they Sacrifice a Dog to 
the Ghoſt called Geneta, and pray that no home 
born ſbould deſcend mild ? [or a Milk, Sop.) 

Sol. Is the Reaſon that Genera is a Dzmon 
that is employed about the Generation and 
purgation of corruptible things ? For this 
word ſignifies a certain Flax and Generation ; 
ora birth iſſuing forth; for as the Greeks 
do ſacrifice a Dog to Hecata, {o the Romans 
to Genets on the behalf of the Natives, 
moreover Socrates (aith that the Argives do 
Sacrifice a-Dog to Elionia [| Lvcina] to pro- 
cure a facility of delivery, but whart if the 
Prayer be not made for men but for Dogs 
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vppyecd at home, that none of them ſhould 
'e of a Sheepiſh nature, for Dogs onght to 
be curriſhand fherce ? Or is it that they that 
are deceaſed are meek and wily ? Hence 
ſpeaking Myſtically at the beginning, they 
ſhgnihe their defires,, that no Home- born 
ſhould dye, neither ought this ro ſeem ſtrange 
which Avi/rotle hath wrote in the account 
that he gives of the confederacies of the Ar- 
cadians with the Lacedemonrans 1.6. that none 
of the T ageatcs ſhould be rendred placid up- 
or the account of the Laccd mon ans, 1. 6. 
that none ſhon!d be ilain. 

Queſt. 52. Why 12 :t , that to this wery day 
whnle they AT the Flys at the Capital, they ſet 
Sard nians ro Sail bya Crier, .and 4 ce tar od 
man in way of deriſion, coer (efore carrying 4 
Omlds bauble about bis Nect, winch they cal 
Bui:n ? 

Eel. Wr+ it becauſe a People of the Tſe 
cans Calle! / rpents, maintained a hehe a long 


rime with Kemwlms, ard he took this City 


iaſt of all, and expoſed them and their Ki 
ro Sale by an outcry , upbraiding him wit 
his madneſs and folly, for that Lydians were 
Tuſcans at firſt, and Sardis was the Aſerrope- 
li: of the Lydians, fo that they ſet the Yeyjents 
to Sale under the Name of Sardiiens, and 
to this Cay they keep up the cuſtom in a way 
of Paſtime. 

Queſt. 5.4. Why ds they call the Fleſh Mar- 
ber Macclium [.s. e: che Shambles) 


Sol. 
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Sol. Was it not Ey corrupting the word 
43255 a Cook, foare many other words, 
x« cuſtom hath prevailed, for C and G are 
(x and T7 are nigh a kin to one another, and 
7 G came more lately into ufe, being inſerr- 
ed among the other letters by Sp. Corbilexs , 
ind now by hiſpers and by reafon of a ſtam- 
mering Speech, L is pronounced inſtead of 
R. Or this matter may be made clear by a 
Story, Its reported that at Kome there was 2 
ſtout man a Robber, who land robbed many, 
nd being taken, with much difficulty, was 
brought ro condign puniſhment , his name 
was Macius, out of whoſe riches a publick 
Mear Market was built, which bare his 
Name? 

Queſt. 55. Why are the Minſtrels allowed 
'8 go about the City on the Ider of January, 
wearing Womens Apparel ? 

Sol. Is it for thrs reafon to be rehearſed ? 
Theſe ſort of men (as it ſeems, had great 
Privileges accruing to them from the Grant 
of King Name, by reaſon of his godly De- 
votion , which things afterward being taken 
from them , when the Derem V:ri ma 
the Government, they forſook the City, 
v. hereupon there was a ſcarch made” for 
them, and one of the Pricits cfferir > Sacri- 
{.ce without Muſick, made a ſoperſtirious 
Scruple of ſodoing, and when they retur- 
ned not upon Invitation, but led their Lives 
on the River Tybur : A certain Freeman 
to!d the Magiſtrates privately, that he would 
undertake to bring them ; and —__ A 
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plentiful Feaſt, as it he were to Sacrifice to 
the Gods, he invited the Minſtrels, where 
was Women kind preſent alſv, with whom 
they revelÞd all night, ſporting and danc- 
ing,there on a ſuddain a man began a Speech 
and being ſurprized wich a fright as if his 
Patton had come in upon him, perſwaded 
the Pipers to aſcend the Caravans that were 
covered all over with Skins, laying he would 
carry them back to 7your, but this whole 
buſineſs was but a Trepan ;, for he wheeling 
about the Caravan , and they perceiving no- 
thing by reaſon of Wine and Darkneſs, he 
very cunningly brought them all into Rowe 
by the morning ;, moſt of them by reaſon of 
the night revel, and drink that they were in 
happened to be cloathed in flowred Wo- 
mens Robes ; whereupon being prevailed 
upon by the Magiſtrates, and reconciled, it 
was decreed, that they ſhould trant through 
the City, on that day habited after this man- 
ner. 

Queſt. 56. Why are they of Opanion that Ma- 
trons that forſe built the Temple of Carmenta, 
and at this day they werſhip ber moſt ? 

Sol. There is a certain Tradition, that 
when the Women were prohibited the uſe of 
Charrio.'s drawn by a Yoke of Oren, they 
conſpired together,not to be got withChild 
and breed Children, and in this manner to 
be _—_—_— on their Husbands , uartil they 
had revoked the Decree,and gratifyed them, 
which being done Children were begot, and 
the Women becoming good breeders , and 

very 
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very fruitful , built the Temple of Carmen» 
ta. Some fay that Carmenta was Evarders 
Mother,and going into raly was called The- 
wi; but as ' Jo lay Nicefrate , Who when 
ſhe ſung forth Oracles in Verſe was called 
Carmentaby the Latines, for the words of the 
Verie they call Carmins : T here are ſome 0- 
piniated that Ca wenta was a Deſtiny, there- 
fore the Matrons ſacrifice to her,the Erymo- 
logy of the Word is carens mente[_one beſides 
her ſelf] by reaſon of divine raptures; hence 
C-rmenta had not her name from Caormna, 
but rather was called ſo upon this account , 
being infpired ſhe ſung her Oracles in 
Verle. 

Queſt.g7. YYhat i: the reaſon that when the 
V omen do ſacrifice to Rumina , they pour 
forth Milk, plemtifmlly on the Sacrifices , but of- 
fer no V Pine ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe the Larsnes call a breaſt 
Ruma , and that Tree they fay is called Ru* 
winalis , under which Lspa drew forth her 
Breaſt tO Romwwnlas , even as we call thoſe Wo- 
men that bring up Children with Milk,Nur- 
ſes, from the Breaſt [Breaſt Women.) So 
Rumina who was a wet Nurſe, a dry Nurſe, 
and a School Miſtriſs did not permst Wine , 
as being hurtful co the Infants. 

Queſt, 58. Why do they call ſome Senators 
Patres conſcripti, and others they call only 
Patres ? 
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Sel. [s not this the reaſon, that thoſe that 
were firſt conſtituted by Rownlns they called 
Patres and Patritu, as being Gentlemen and 
could ſhew their Pedigree , but thoſe that 
were Elected afcerward from among the 
commonalty,they called Parres conſcroprs ? 

Queſt. gy. Why was ove Alter common to 
Hercules and the Adnſes ? 

Sol. Was it becaule Hercules taught Lets 
ters firſt ro Evanders People, as Juba tells us ? 
and it was eſteemed a veneralAttion of thoſe 
that taught their Friends and Relations - It 
was bat of late that they began to teach for 
hire. The firſt that opened a Grammer- 
School was Sp. Carvilins a free man of Car- 
vil, the firſt that divorced his Wife. 

Queſt. 60. What's the reaſon, that of Her- 
cnles's 1we Alters, the women do not partahs os 
faſle of the things offered on the greater ? 

Sol. Is it not becauſe Carwemes Women 
come next after thoſe Sacrifices, and the race 
of the Peinaris ſucceeds : Hence they are 
raiſed from their Feaſts, others coming in 
the places are called Pmmaris ? Or is it upon 
the account of that fabulous Scory of the 
Coat and Dejanara ? 

Queſt. 61. What 1s the reaſon that it s fore 
bidden to mention ,, enquire aftey or name the 
chref Tatelary andh Guardian Goedof Rome , 
whether Male or Females? Which probibirien 
they confirm with a ſuperſtitions Tradition, ve- 
porting that Valerius Suranus periſhed miſera- 
bly for expreſſing that name ? 


Sol, 
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Sol. Is this the reaſon (as ſome Rowen 
Hyſtories tells us) that there being certain 
kinds of Evocations and Enchantments , 
with which they thiak their Gods may be ijn- 
vited out by their Enemies, to go away and 
dwell with them, they feared leaſt this miſ- 
chief ſhould befal them for others ? As 
the Tyrians are ſaid therefore to bind faſt 
their Images with Cords , but others when 
they will any of them to waſhing or pu- 
rifying , they require ſureties from their re- 
turn; ſo that the Komans reckoned they had 
their God in moſt ſafe and ſecure cuſtody , 
he being «nexpreſſible and ankyown? Or is it 
35 Homer hath verified ? 


The Earth all Gods in common have : 


As men do worſhip and reverence all Gods 
that have the Earth in common, ſo the An- 
cient Romans obſcured the Lord of Salva- 
tion , requiring that not only this but all 
Gods ſhould be reverenced by the Citizens. 
Queſt. 62. Why among them that are called 
Fecials (4n Greek, Peace-makers) the Aſh-bear- 
ers, be that Was named Pater Patratus wv 4c- 
accounted the chiefeſt ? But this muſt be one who 
bath bis Father living, and Children of bis own, 
and be hath even at this time 4 certain provi- 
ledge an truſt ;, for the Pretors commit to thoſe 
mens truſt the Perſons of ſuch, who by reaſon of 
comlineſs and beauty, ſtend in need of an exatt 
and chaſt Guardian ſhip ? 


Sol. 
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Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they muſt be 
ſach whoſeChildren reverence them and they 
reverence their Parents ? Or doth the name 
it ſelf ſuggeſt a reaſon ? For Patrarnm will 
have a thing to be compleat and finiſhed, fot 
he whoſe lot it is to be a Father whilſt his Fa- * 
ther liverh, js as it were perfeRer then o. Ill ' 
thers. Or is it that he ought to be Overſect 
. of Oaths and Peace, and z2ccording, to He- 
d w.r, mult (ce before and behind : He is ſuch 

| an one e(pecially who hath a Son for whom 
he Confutts,and a Father with whom he may 
Conſulr. 
Queſt. 64. Why 7 be that is c.lled Rex Sa- 
þ + crorum (who vs K »e of Prieſts) forbid both 
to take wpon him the C vil Gone nment, or make 
ar Oratien tothe people ? 

Sol. Was it, that of old the Kings did 
perform the moſt and greateſt ſacred rites, 
and they offered Sacrifces together with the 
Prieſts ; but when they kept not within the 
bounds of Moderation, and became proud 
and infolent , moſt of the Grecians depriv- 
ing them of their Authority , and left to 
them only this part of their Office to Sacri- 
fice ro the Gods, but the Romans caſting out | 
Kings altogether, gave the charge of the 
Sacrifice to another , enjoyning him neither 
to meddle with Government nor Preachto 
the people, ſo that they only allow him to 
confult abuut the Sacrifices, znd manage a 
Kingdom on the behalf of the Gods. Hence 
there being a certain S2crifice kept by tradi- 
tion in the Market place , near the —_ 
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which as ſoon as the King [s. e. the chief 
Prieſt] hath offered , be immediately with- 
draws himſelf by flight out of the Market 
lace. 

| Queſt. 64. Why do they not ſuffer the Table 
to be quite woided when its taken away, but will 
have ſomething always ts remain upon it ! 

Sol. What if it be that they would inti- 
mate , that ſomething of our preſeat enjoy- 
mer t: ſhould be left for the future,& that to 
day we ſhould be mindful of to morrow ? Or 
that they reckon it a piece of manners, to 
repreſs ahd reſtrain the appetite in our pre- 
ſent fruitions, for they leſs deſire abſent 
things, who are accuſtomed to abſtain from 
thoſe that are preſent, or was it a cuſtom of 
Courteſie towards houſhold Servants ? For 
they do not love ſo much to take, as to par- 
take, deeming that they hold a kind of Com- 
munion with their Maſters at the Table. Or 
isit , thatof ſacred things nothing ought to 
be lighted as empty ? For the Table is a {a- 
cred thing. 

Queſt. 65. Why doth net a man ly at firſt 
with bis Bride while its light, but when it us 
dark ? 

Sel. Is it not for modeſty ſake, for at the 
firſt congreſs he looks upon her as a ſtranger 
to him? Or is it that he may be inured co 
go into his own wife with Modeſty z Or as 
$90n hath wrote, let the Spouſe go into the 
Bed-Chamber knawing a Quince , that the 
firſt Salutation be not harſh and ungrateful. 
50 the Roman Law-giver ſaith, if there be 

any 
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A abſurd and uapleaſant in the 
he ſhould hide it, or becauſe Infamy 
unlawful afe of Venery, therefore the law. 
ful ſhould have certain ſigas of Modeſty at- 
tending it. 

Quelt. 66. Why was owe of the Her ſe-race 
rounds called Flaminina ? 

Sel. Us & becauſe when Flawinim,, one of 
the Ancicats, beſtowed a Ficld on the Ci- 
ty, they emptoyed its revenue an the Horſe 
races, and with the overplus money they re- 
paired the way which they call Flammina. 

__ 67. Why dotbey tablets Red bearer 


Sal. las this the reafoa, Becauſe thee men 
were wont to bind deſperme Bulhes , — 
they followed Rownla; carrying 
theu Botomes. The vulgar Romans Po 
Allizare vo bind, when the mare refined in 
Speech fay Ligee. Or is now C inſerted, 
when ftarmerly they catiod them Creores, de- 
ing Zuaygs, Minidters for publick Ser vice, 
for are until this day is write for publick, 
in many of the Grecias Laws , which Scarce 
any is ignorant of. 

Queſt- 68. Why do the Luperci Sacrifice « 
Deg ? The Luperci are they that ran wp and 
down hed in the Lupercel y wizh {mal 
Breeches on ,, and [Laſh all rhas hry mort with a 

_ | 


$«/.1s it aot becauſe theſcFeats are done for 
the purificatian of he City, and rhoy call the 
monthFebraary, and indoed the very day Fe- 
brave and Febrars ,on which they aze _—__ 
whip 
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whip with Thongs , the word fignifying to 
cleanſe. And to ſpeak the truth, all the 
Grecians have uſed, and ſome do uſe to this 
very day a flain yo bog an E rpiatory Sacri- 
fice, an _ other Sacrifices of Purif- 
cation, they offer whelps to Hetata, and 
ſprinkle thoſe that need cleanfing with the 
Puppies Blood , calling this kind of purify- 
ing Puppification: Or is it that Lapas is Lacus 
a Wolf, and Lypareals are Lycea, but a Dog 
isat enmity with a Walf, therefore is Sxcri- 
ficed on the Lyreen Feſtivals? Or is it be- 
cauſc the Dogs do bark at, and perpfex the 
Lupercs as they ſcout abont the City? Or is 
it that this Sacrifice is offered to Pan ? for 
Pan loves Dogs becauſe of his heards of 
Goats, 

Queſt. 6g. Woiy fon the Feſtival called Sep- 
timontinm, did rhey obſerve to abſtain from the 
uſe of Chariots drawn by 4 Toks of Oxen, aid 
even until now , they that regard antiquity ds 
ſtill ablain ? 

Sol. They do obſerve the Seprtimontium 
Feaſt, upon the addition of the ſeventh 
Hill ro the City, upon which it became $ep+ 
ticollis ſeven hiled Rome. Or what if it 
be (as ſome of the Romans conjettufe) be- 
cauſe the parts of the City are not as yer e- 
very where connetted ? Or if this concert 
be nothing to the purpoſe, what if it be,thac 
when the great work of building the City 
was finiſhed , and they determined to ceaſe 
the increaſing of the Gity any further, they 


reſted themiclves and reſted the Cattle that 
Dd hore 
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bore a ſhare in the labour with them, and 
provided accordingly that they might patrti- 
cipate of the Holy day, by relt from labour ? 
Or was it that they would have all the Citi- 
zens always preſent for the ſolemnity ard 
return of a Feſtival, eſpecially that which 
was obſerved in remembrance of the com- 
pat uniting the parts of City, and that 
none ſhould deſert the City for whoſe fake 
the{Feaſt is kept,they were not zllowed to uſe 
their Yoke- Charriots that day. 

Queſt. 70. Why do they call thoſe Farciſe- 
ri, Which were convitt of T hefis , or any other 
of thoſe laviſh Crimes ? 

Sol, Was it this (which wasan Argument 
of the ſeverity of the Ancients) whenever 
any convidted his Servant of any Villany, he 
erjoyned him to carry the forked piece of 
Timber that is under the Cart [the Tongue 
of the Cart] and to go with it through the | 
next Villages and Neighbourhood to be ſeen 
of all, that they might diſtruſt him and be { 
aware of him for the future, this -piece of 
Wood we czll a Prop, the Romans call it ſ 
Farca z Fork, hence ne that carries it about 
is called Farcifer a Fork-bearer. ! 


veſt. 71. Why do they bind Hay about the 5 
Hy ef Oxen he are * to puſh, that they C 
may be ſhunned by bim that meets them ? W 

Sol. 1s it that by reaſon of gormandizing by 
ard ſtuffing their Guts, Oxen, Aſſes, Hor- b] 
ſes and men become miſchievous, as Ss Wl fc 
pborles ſomewhere ſaith, .- 


Like 
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Like full fe1Coalt thou kickts up Heels, 
From ſinffed W.mb, Checks and full Meals. 


Therefore the Romans fay that AM. Craſſis 
had Hay about his Horns, for they that were 
turbulentMen to the Common- Wealrh,were 
wont to ſtand in awe of him as a revengefal 
man, and one ſcarce to be medled with, al- 
though afterrvard it was ſaid again, that Ce- 
far had taken away Craſſms his Hey, being 
the firſt man of the Republick that withſtood 
and afronted him. 

Qeſt. 52. Why w:wnld they have th: Lant- 
horns of the $ mth- ſaying Prieſts ( which for- 
merly they called Avutpict, and new Avugures) 
ro be al pays open at top, and no cover to be pu 
won them ? 

Sel. |s it this as the Pith agoreans do, who 
make little things Symbals ot great matters; 
a5 forbidding to fit down vpon a Buſhel, and 
to ſtir up the fire with a Sword; So that the 
Ancients uſed many enigmatical Ceremo- 
nies, eſpecially about their Prieſts, and ſuch 
was this of the Lanthorn . for the Lanthora 
is like the body encomp: ſhag the Soul, the 
Scul being the light within ſide, and the un- 
derſtanding and judgment onght to be al- 
ways open and quick ſighted, and never to 
be ſhut up or blowa our, and when the winds 
blow, the birds are unſectled and do not af- 
ford ſound prognoſticks, by reaſon of their 
wandring and irregularity in flying , by this 
ulage, therefore they teach that their South- 
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ſaycrs muſt not prognoſticate-when there are 
high winds, but in ſtill and calw weather, 
when they can uſe their open Lantharns. 

Queſt. 53. thy were Prieſts that had jores 
about them, forbid to uſe Drvination ? 

Sol. Is not this the reaton ? that its a ſig- 
nifcant fign, that whilſt they are employed 
about divine matters , they ought not to be 
in any pain ; nor have any fore or paſſion in 
their minds, but to be cheartul, ſincere and 
without diſtrattion ? Or it is but rational, if 
no man may offer an oblation , that hath a 
{ore,nor uſe ſuch Birds for Southſaying, that 
much more they themſelves ſhould be free 
from theſe blemiſhes, and be clcan, fincere 
and ſound, when they go about to *—_ 
divine prodigies, for an Ulcer ſeems to be a 
mutillation and defilement of the Body. 

Queſt. -4. Woy did Servius Tullius bald 
« Temple of ſmall fortune, which they call Bre- 
vis ? 

Sel. Was it becauſe he was of a meanOrigi 
nal, and in a low condition, beiag bora of 2 
captive Woman, and by Fortune came to be 
King of Reme ? Or did not that change of 
his condition manifeſt the grearneſs of his 
Fortune, rather then the ſmallacſs ? Bat 
Servns moſt of all of them ſeems to aſcribe 
divine influence to Fortune, giving thereby 
2 reputation to all his enterpriſes ; For he 
dd not only build the Temple of hopeful 
Fortune, that averteth evil , that is mild, 
primogenial and maſculine - But there is 
2 Temple allo of his own ——_ 
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nother of Fortune turning to him , another 
of hopeful Fortune,and the fourth of Virgin 
Fortune,and why ſhould any one mention any 
more Names? fering there isa Temple alſo 
of cnſnaring Fortune, which they name /:ſ- 
cata, as it were enſnaring us when we are as 
yet a far off, and enforcing us upon buſineſs. 
Conſider- alſo, and learn that a great matter 
may be effected by a ſmall piece of Fortune, 
and it ofcen falls cut, whether a {mall thing 
be done or not done, that great things are 
eftcited by fome, or do come ro naught + He 
buile therefore a Temple of ſmall Fortune, 
teaching us to take care of our buſineſs, and 
not contema the things that happen by rea- 
{on of their ſmallneſs. 

Q'eſt. "5 Why did they r0t extinguiſh 4 
Candice, but ſaffered it to burn ont of nts wn 
acciva ? 

Sel. Is this the reaſon ? That they ador- 
cd it, as being related, and a kin to un- 
quenchable and eternal Fire. Or is it a 
liznificane ceremony , that we are not to 
«ill and deſtroy any animated Creacure that 
5 harmleſs, fire being as ic were an Animal # 
For it both needs nouriſhment 2nd moves it 
c)f,and when its extinguiſht ir makes a noiſe 
25 if it were then (lain 7 Or doth this uſage 
i1fdruct us, that we ought not to make waſte 
of Fire or Water , or any other neceſſary 
tings that we have a ſaperabundance of, bue 
[offer thoſe that have needte uſe then, leav- 
iz them to others, when we our lelveshave 
2 turther ule for thetn. 
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Queſt. 76. Why do they that wnld be pre- 


ferred befere others in Gentitity , wear little 
Moons on their Shoes ! 

- Sol, Is this the reaſon (as Caſor ſaith) 
that this is a Symbol of the place of habita- 
tion, that is ſaid robe in the Moon, that af- 
ter death, Souls ſhould have the Moon un» 
der their Feet again ? Or was this a faſhion 
of renown among Femilies of greateſt An- 
tiquity? Who were the Arcadians of Evan- 
ders poſterity, that were called men before 
the Moon : Or is it as many other cuſtoms , 
ſothis ro put men in mind, who are lofty and 
hizh minded, of the mutabiliry of humane 
aftairs to either ſide, fctting the Moon before 
them as an example, 


When firſt ſhe comes from dark to light, 
Triming her Face, becomes fair bright 
Increaſing, till ſhes full in ſight 

And then declines, leaver nought but night, 


Or was this for a Doftrine of Obedience to 
Authority, that they would have vs not dil- 
contented under it, but as the Moon doth 
willingly obey her ſuperior and conform un- 
to him, alwaies vamping after the Rayes of 
theySun (as Parmenides hath it) fo they that 
are Subjects to any Prince,ſhould be contented 
with their lower Station, in the enjuyment 
of Power and dignity derived from him. 
Queſt. 97. Why are they of an opinion that 
the Tear is Jopiters , but the Aconths belong to 


Juno? 
Fol, 
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Sol. Is it becauſe Jupiter aud Juno Reign 
over the inviſible Gods, but the Sun and 
Moon over the viſible ? And the Sun verily 
cauieih the Year, and the Moon the Months, 
neicher ought we to think that they are bare 
Imazes of them , but the Sun is very 7upser 
materially, and the M3on very 7ano mate- 
rially; therefore they name Heres Tune, 4 
fmveneſ.endo the name ſignifying a thing that 
is new or grows young, frem the nature of 
the Moon, and they call her Lucine, as It 
were bright, or ſhining, and they are of 0- 
pinion that ſhe helps Women in their natu- 
ral Purgations, and Travel pains, whence 
is that of the Poet; 


By Sea gr en Dole b:rſet with Stars, 
Ry Moen tht haſten; birth, 


For they ſuppoſe that Women have the ea + 
lielt Travel at the full of the Moon. 
Queſt. 58. What s the reaſon that a Bird 
called Sinilter, in Soorh ſaying is fortunate ! 
Sol. Whar if this be not true ? Bur the 
dialeft deludes fo many , for they render 
217 31 Simfbrum + But to permit a thing is 


ſmere , and they ſay ſine when they deſire a 


thing to be permitted , therefore a prozno- 
[tick permicting an ation (being ſani/ters- 
wn) the vulgar do underſtand and call amiſs 


{niſtrums ? Or is it as Diomſias ſaith ? When 


Aſcanins the Son of e/fEneas had pitched bat- 
tle azainſt Mezentins, a flaſh of lightning 


portending Vittory (as they pronoſticated) 
Dd 4 came 
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came on his left hand, and for the future 
they obſervedit ſo ; or\as ſome others ſay ill : 
that this happened to «Anas ? Moreover 
the Theb«nz routing and conquering their E. 
nemies by the left Wing of the Army ati 
Lexfra, - They continued in all battles to Wt / 
give the left Wing the preheminence: Or ns WI 
it rather as FJ«ba thinks ? to thoſe that look 
toward the Eaſt, the North part is on the left Wl t 
hand, which verily ſome make the right hand I t 
and ſuperior part of the World. Conſider Wi 1 
whether the Southſayers do not as it were ll ( 
corroberate lefr hand things, as the weaker | t 
by nature, and do intimate as if they intro- 
duced a ſupply of that defett of power that Wl / 
is in them? Or is it that they think that WI+ 
things Terreftial and mortal, ſtand direQtly 
over againſt Heavenly and Divine things, Wi: 
and do conjetture that the things which to WW 1! 
us are on the left hand, the Gods ſend dow 8 ic 
from their right hand ? tl 

Queſt. 979, Why was it lawful to bring the BY" 
Fones of one that bad trimpbed (after be BY (c 
was dead and burnt) into the City, and lo i 
them there , « Pyrchus the Liparzan bat BW! 
tld 4 

Sol. Was it for the Honour they had for 
the deceaſed ? for they granted , that not 
only Generals and other Eminent Perſons, 
but alſo their Of-Spring ſhould be buryed 
in the Market place, according to Yeleriu 
znd Fabricixs, and they ſay when the poſte- 
rity of theſe Perſons died, they were brought 
into the Market place, and a _— 
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brand put under them, and imediately taken 
away, uſing, the Honorary without envy, and 
to ratify it, as a thing oaly allowed to them. 

Queſt. 80. Woy did they that prblickly 
Fraſted the T runmphers, biambly requeſt the Con- 
ſult, and by Meſſengers ſent, did baſcech them 
1.6t 10 come 16 thew Supper ? 

Sel. Was it that it was neceſſary to give 
the Supreme place and moſt honourable en- 
tcrtainmeut to the Friumpher, and wait 
upon him home afcer Supper ? whereas the 
Conſuls being prefent they might do ſuch 
things to none other but they. 

Oueſt. $+. Why did not the Tribune of the 
People wear a Purple Garment, when as each 
of the other Magy[rabts wore one?! 

S$/, What if the Tribune is not & Magt- 
ſtrate at all ? Neither bath Lictors, neither 
ſiting in Tribunal did he determine cau- 
les, neither do they as the reſt enter upon 
their Office at the beginning of the Year , 
neicher do they ceaſe when a Dictator is cho» 
(cn, bot though they traaflated all Magiftra- 
t'ck Power to themlelves, yet they continue 
ſtill, being as it were wo Magiſtrates , bur 
h.King another kige of rank, 2s lore Rhe- 
toricians will not have 2 Prohibition to be 
Jadicial preceediag , ſeeing it doth ſome- 
thing contrary to Judicial proceeding , for 
the one brings in an Action at Law, and 
gives Judgment upon. it, but the other None» 
Svits is and diſmuſeth-the cauſe - after the 
l:ke manner they are of opinion that Tris 
buneſbip 
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buneſhip is rather a Curb to Magiſtracy, and 
that its an order ſtanding in oppoſrion to 
Government, rather then a piece of Gs 
yernment it ſelf,, for the Tribunes Office and 
Anthority is to withſtand rhe Magiſtrate 
Anthority , even to curtalize his Extrans. 
gant Power : May not a man rell you thet 
things and ſach as theſe if he will uſe free. 
neſs of Speech ? For Tribuneſhip taking its 
Original from the People; Popularity is 
irs ſtrong hold, and irs a great thing not to 
carry it above the reſt of the People, butte 
be like the Cirizens they have to do with in, 
Geſtare, Hahir and Diet , State indeed be. 
comes a Conſul and a Pretor , but as for 
Tribane (as Gajas Cowie faith) he muſt be 
one that even is trampled upon , not grave 
in Countenance nor diſhcult of Acceſs, nor 
harſh ro the Rable, but more tratable to 
them then to others. Hence it was decreed 
that the Tribunes Doors ſhould not be (hit 
bnt open night and day, as a Haven and 
place of Refage for diſtreſſed People , and 
how much rhe more condeſcending his out- 
ward deportment is, by fo much the more 
doth he increaſe in his Power, for they Ge 
nify him as one of publickuſe, and to be re- 
ſorted to of all forts,c*en ns an Alter therefor: 
by the reverence they give him, he is Sacred, 
Holy and Inviolable; and when he make 
a publick progres, its « law that every 
one ſhould cleanſe and purify the body as 


defled. 
Queſt. 


_Y 
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Queſt. 82. Why are the chief Offcert rods 
coried bound together with the Axti faſtred 
tn them ? 

Gel. What if it be a ſignificant Ceremony, 
t6 ſhew that a Magiſtrates a'\ger ought nor 
i» be raſh and ungrounded ? Or is it that 
while the rods are leaſurely unlooſing, they 
make deliberation ard delay in their Anper, 
ſo that ofrentimes they change their Sen- 
tence as to the puniſhment ? Now whereas 
ome fort of Crimes are curable, ſome vn- 
cvreable, the Rods correct the Corrigeable, 
\t the Axes are to cut off the Incorrigi- 
ble 

Oueſt, 84. What is the reaſon that the Ro- 
m-ns, when they were ir formed that the Barba- 
riars called Bleronienſes, were about to Sacri- 
fie a Man to the Gods, ſort for their Mags- 
rates pritending to puniſh thew, but when s 
made it appear that they did it in obedience 10 4 
01141 Law, they diſmiſſed them, but probubit- 
edtle like Attion for the future , when ar they 
thrmſelves not many yea!1 priceding , burred 
i170 men ard two Wim: alive in the Beaſt Mar - 
bit, two of them were Greihs and two Gaul; ? 
For it ſeems abſurd to do this fit themſelves,and 
yet ro repremand the Barbatians as if they bad 
commited prophaneneſ ? 

$.1. What if this be the reaſon that they 
reckoned it prophane to Sacrifice a Man to 
the Gods, but neceſſary to the Demons 7? Or 
were they of opinion that they that did ſoch 
things by Cuſtom or Law, ſinned; but as for 
lacmtelves they did it being enjcyaed __ 
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theSybils Books? For its reported that one 
rhenpyrr in riding on Horſe-Back , was 
ſtruck with lighting and caſt from herHorſ, 
and the Horſe found lying uncovered apd 
She naked , as if on ſet purpoſe her 
turned up noe Oey 

dowa here and there, 

ng Mouth, 
» that i 


valzir informed, that three Veſtal Vi 
Emilia, Licinia and —_ 
place were defloured, a time 
playd the Whores with fome Men, among 
whom was Byretiasthe ſaid lInfermers Maſter, 
the Virgins being coovit2 were poniid, 

hainous, it was thought 
reanye by 3 ieft ſhould conſult the Books 
of the Sybils: Where there were} Ocacles 


paſ: _ itil 0 the Ro-publick, _ 
to paſs for m to 

for the IR_—_ the 

enjoyned , to 

and two Gauls, and ein 
place, in order to the appeaſing ſome ah 
and foreign Dzmons. 


foreign 
Queſt. 84. Why do they toks the 
of the day from the midnight ? 
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making aFan in Winter. 
as the Noon-tide to many is the time we 


riſhing publick and weighty Aﬀairs, 


y it 
ſeems meet to make the beginning, 
which thing bath rn , that 2 


Roman would make no League 
or Confedmon in the Afternoon. Or 
is it ble to take the ing and 


end of the day from Sun-rifing to Sun-fer- 
ting, as the vulgar meaſure the beginning of 
the day by ſence , to be the firſt 
of the Sun , and take the firſt 
the night to be the compleat wi 


from our fight z whence we 
EquinoCtial, but the night which we 
comes neareſt in ity to the 
will be mani ſhorter then the 
Diametre of the Sun, which ab 
Mathematicks going about to 
determined, that where the Center of 
ou __ the Horrzontal Circl 
to be the true pert: 
night, which deed 
it will follow, that whilſt there is much light 
above the earth, yea the Son iluminatiog of 
[0 
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us, that we will not for all this confeſs itto 
be day, but that it is yet night, wheres 
then it is had from the riſing and ſetting of 
Sun, to take the beginning of the day, by 
reaton of the forementioned abſurdities, it 
remains to take the Zerith or the Nader for 
the beginning, the laſt is beſt, for the Sun 
courſe from noon is by way of declination 
from us, but from midnight he takes his 
couric towards us, as Sun riſing comes 
on. 
Queſt. $5. Wi errefore did they nt in an- 
030014 tonnes ſafer Women t# fring , or play the 

0h s 7 

Sd. Happily becauſe they remembred the 
Covenant that they made with the Sabiner; 
for after they had rcb*d them of their 
Daughters, and hghting many battles be- 
came reconciled , among other Articles of 
agreement this was recorded , that a Wife 
was not to grind nor play the Cook for x 
Roman Hutband. 

Quelt. 86. Why do they net marry Wre:! 
#1 the Mrnith of May ? ; 

Sel. Is this the reaſon, becauſe Afay is be- 
tween April and Zane , concerning which 
Manths tncy have an opinion, that that is 
ſacred to Venus, this to Fane both of them 
being Nuptiel Gods, they either take an op- 
portunity a little before Afay , or tarry till 
till it be over? Or is it that in this Month 
they offer the greateſt Expiatory Sacrifice, 
for now they caſt the Images of men from a 
bridge into the River, formerly men _ 

ve 
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ſclves, moreover becauſe its by Law requi- 
red that the Flaminices, the reputed Prie- 
ſteſs of Jaume ſhould be moſt ſowrly ſullen, 
durins the time, neither to waſh or trim 
up her ſelf ? Or is it becauſe the vulgar Le- 
tines in this Month purify themſelves for the 
dead? And therefore perhaps they worſhip 
Mercury in this Month , and from Aja de- 
rives his name : Or as ſome lay, Alain el: 
der, June as it were Fumor younger , taking 
its name from yornger age ? For youth is 
more ſuitable to Matrimony , as Emripide: 
hath ſaid, 


Fat old Age don't permit Cypreſs to joy 
For old Men alway: Venus doth annoy ; 


therefore they marry not in May, but tarry 
till June, which is preſently after Aay. 

Queſt. 87. Why do they part the Hair of 
Women when they are married with the point of 
a Spear ? 

Sol, What if it be a ſignificant Ceremo- 
ny, that they took their firſt Wives in Mar- 
riage by force of Arms and War : Or that 
they may inſtru them, that they are to 
dwell with Husbands that are Souldiers and 
Warriers , that they ſhould put on ſuch Or- 
namental atire that is not Laxarionus or La- 
ſcrviour, but plain, as even Licargas com- 
manded that all the Gates and tops of Hou- 
ſes ſhould be built with Saw and Hatchet , 
and to uſe no other ſort of Workmans 1n- 


ſtrument about them , yea he rejected all 
Gaiety 
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Gaity and Superfluity : Or doth this ation 
parabollically intimate divorce, as that Mar- th 
riage can be dillolved only by the Sword? H 
Or1s it that moſt of this Nuptial Ceremo- bi 
nies are relating to Juno? for a Spear is de- & 
creed (ſacred to Fano , and moſt of her Sta- af 
taes are ſupported by a Spear, and ſhe is [ 
Sirnamed the Quiri1# Goddeſs, and a Speat to 
of old was called Quirv, wherefore they of 


Sirname Mars, Cuirms. th 
Queſt. 88. Why de they call the flore that i; by 
Laid out npen the publickh Plays Lucar ? 2 


Sol. Is it becauſe there are many othet re- th 
poſitories for the Gods about the City, F) 
which they call Lari-Groves, and the reve- 
nue-of thoſe they expend vpon the (aid Ny 


. Plays ? 
Queſt. 8g, de thry call the Quirinalia 
hee et onus 2 . 


| Sol. Was it becauſe they ſet apart that day 2 
f for thoſe that were unacquainted with their u 
own Tribes andCourts as7»b4 ſaith : Or was of 
it for them that did not Sacrifice as the reſt Lit 
did in the Fornicals, by reaſon of Buſineſs, ca 


or long Journies, or [gnorance, it was ab (y 

lowed to them to ſolemaize that Feaſt upon Ml |. 

this day. V 
Queſt. yo. Wat « the reaſon when there uf 

« Sacrifice to Hercules , they mention no other if 


God, and no Dog appears within the enclaſare , B, 
as Varro (ath 7 


Tf 
Sol. 7h 
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Sol. Is the reaſon of their naming no 0- 
ther God, becauſe they are of opinion that 
Herenles was but a haif God, and Evander 
built an Altar to him and brought him a $1- 
crifice, whilſt he was yet here among M:n ? 
and of all Creatures he had moſt enmity to a 
Dop, for this Creature always held him hard 
to it, as did Cerberns, and that which moſt 
of all prejudiced him , was when Licymcns 
the Son of eAfonuw vas Nin for a Dogs lake, 
by the Hsppocoondite, he was neceſſitated to 
take up the Cudgles, and as he loſt many o- 
thers of his Friends , fo his Brother Jph4- 
(les, 

Queſt. 91. Why was it unlawful for the Pa- 
trictd to dwell abont tie Capitol ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Af. AManlixas whillt 
he dwelt there aftefted Arbitrary Govern- 
ment ? Upon whoſe account the Family 
came under an Oath of Abjuration, that no 
Manlius ſhould for the Future bear the name 
of Marcus. Or was this an Ancient ſuſpi- 
tion ? for the potentMen would never lerve 
calumniating Publicola a moſt popular Man 
(yet the popularity ſuſpe(ting him) till he 
had plucke down his Houſe , which ſeemed 
to hang over the Market-place. 

Queſt. 92. Why do they pat on 4 G rl ind 
if Oxhen Leaves on bim that [cues a Citihen an 
battle ? 

Sol. Is it becauſe ics eaſic to find an Oat 
every where in the Military expeditions ? Oc 
isit becauſe a Crown is ſacred to Tuperer and 
7-me? Who in their opinion are the City 

E e Guar- 
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Guardians ? Or was it an ancient cuſtom a- 
mong the Arcadiors, who are ſomething a 
kin rothe Oak ? Forthey repute themſelves 
tie f1ift Men produced of the Earth, as the 
O.k among the Vegetables. 

Quelt. 93. Why ao they for the moſt part uſe 
Faltures fr ſoerb- ſayin? ! 

"o{, Was this the 1caſon, becauſe twelve 
\ uitures appeared to R-mulus upon the 
Lwilding of Rome ? Or that of all Birds this 
is leaſt trequent and unwonted ? For its not 
ca.;e 0 mect with young Vultures, but they fly 
to us acexſp.Fealy trom tome remote parts; 
therctore the ſight of them is Portentous : 
Or icarned they this from Hercules ? If He- 
ro/011s {peak true ; that Hercules rejayced 
r-0't in the beginning of an enterprize, at 
tle fzht of a Vulture, being of opinion 
tata Vulture was the juſteſt of all Birdsof 
Prey ; for firſt he medles not with any liv- 
ing Creature, neithcr doth he deſtroy any 
thing that hath breath in it, as Eagles, 
Hrwksand Owlcs do, bur lives only upon 
dead Carcales, and next that he paſleth by 
1! foch of his kind (4. e. Birds) for none 
crer {aw a Velture feeding on a Bird, as Ea- 
es and Hawks, which Co for the moſt part 
perſue Birds, a5 themſelves be, and ſlay them 


cicn aSe/n/ns hath it, 


*. (clean: 
A Tird that F rey 4 on Birds, bom can't te 


' And 
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And verily this Bird is not pernicious to 
men, for it neither deſtroys Fruits nor 
Plants, nor is hurtful to any tame Animal. 
Moreover if it be (as' the Egyptians fabu- 
louſly pretend) that the whole kind of them 
isof the Female Sex, and that they conceive 
by the reception of the Eaſt-wind jnto their 
yodies, as the Trees do by receiving the 
South, its moſt probable, that very certain 
and ſound prognoſticks may be made from 
them, whereas in othet Birds (there being 
ſo many rapines, flights, and purſuits aboue 
copulation) there are great diſturbances and 
uncertainties attending of them. 

Queſt. 94. For what reaſon is Xlculapius 
bis Temple placed withow! of the City t 

Sol. Was it becauſe they reckoned it a 
wholſomer kind of living without the City 
then within ? For the Greeks have placed 
the Edifices belonging to eAſcalapras , for 
the moſt part on clean and high places; Oc 
is it that they ſuppoſe that God was fetched 
Yom Epidanr , for efſcenlapins his Temple 
s not cloſe by the City , bat at a great d1- 
ſtance from it? Or is it, that by a Dragon 
that went on ſhore out of a trireme Gally in- 
tothe land, and diſappearing they think the 
God himſelf intimated to them the place of 
buildinghis Temple ? 

Queſt, g5; Why was it ordained that they 
that were cleanſed ſhould abſtain ſrom pulſe ? 


Ee 2 - Sol. 
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©o/. Was it upon the fame account that 
the Pythazorcant abominate Beans ad vgs 
and $ exCiy9og ( the fmall Peale, de [4 
Peale) 2$ bring allied in name to nw 
i-+*; { Oblivion or Hell] or was it becavſe 
tney ned pu'ſe for the moſt part in their 
comporations and invocations of the dead? 
Or rather was it, becaaſe they ſhould bring 
empty and fender Bodies to their purifica- 
tions and expiarions ? For pulſe ate windy, 
and cauſe a great deal of FE xcrements that re- 
quire porging off, Or is it becanſe > 
1:t2te Leachery, by reafon of their flatu 
2nd windy Nature / 

Queſt. g6, Why do they rin fl:it ne other pp. 
rr bmert #n Veſtal rrgins , when they are 7 


(rd, thin burying them alive ? 


Sol. Is this the reaſon, becauſe they burn 
the dead, but to tury her by fire, who hath 
not piclerved ſacred the Divine Fire, would 
be urjaſt. Or was it, that they judged ita 
wicked AQ, to cut of a perſon ſanRified by 
the greateſt ceremonial Purification , and to 
l!ry hands on a holy Woman , and therefore 
they contrived a matchine for her co dye in 
of her 1tcif, and let her down into a Vault 
12de under ground, where was placed a Can- 
de burning, allo ſome Bread and Milk and 
\Varcr, ard then the Den was covered with 
carth on top, reither by this execravle man- 
ner of devoring them, are they exrwpt from 

zmon Worſhip, but to.this day the Prieſts 
roing to the place , perform Purgatory 


Krtes. 
Qnett. 
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Queſt. 07. What is the rraſen that at the 
Horſe race on the [drrof December, the [vc 
ty Herſe that brats 11 ſacrificed a4 ſacred to 
Mars, and act tain Mar entig of bis [ ail, 
brings it to a place called Regina, ond lemons 
the Altar with the Blood of 1tbut for the [1+ 1d, 
one party coming down from the way called [a 
cred another from that coll d Saburra do fi bt ? 

Sol. Whether was it (as (cme fav) they 
reckoning that Trey was taken by a Herle , 
they puniſh a Horle, as being; the 


Renow! ed Trojan Race commu it with! att [os 


Or is it becavnſe a Horle is a fierce, war- like 
and martial Beaſt, theretcre they do Sacri- 
fice to the Gods the things that ace moi? zc- 
ceprable and ſuitable, and he that conquers 
$i HFered, becauſe Vidtory and Prowels Co. 1 
belong to that God , or rather to ſtand in 
baitle is the work of Gcd ? Ard they thor 
KkecP their ranks and files, do conquer thute 
that do not keep them, but fy, aid fwitr- 
neſs of foot is puniſhed as the page to cow- 
ardiſe; and hereby its ſignificantly raagh ti £ 
there is no ſafety tothem that run av4y. 
(neſt, 98. What if th: reaſon that the Cen 
for: & trivg upon their Office, do 1 'hing ewe 
they bave provid: d meat for the fecres Gee e, 
ard poliſhed the Statue ? 
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Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they begin 
with thoſe things that ſavor of moſt frugal. 
lity, and ſuch things that want not much 
charge and trouble ? Or is it in grateful com. 
memoration of what theſe Creatures did of 
ald, when the Ga#/s invaded Kome, and the 
Barbarians icaled the Walls of the o_ 
by night, the Geeſe were ſenſible of it, 
when the Dogs were afleep, they with their 
Gagling awaked the Watch? Or ſeeing the 
Cenſors are the Conſervers of ſuch things 
as are of greateſt and moſt neceſſary con- 
cern, to overſee and narrowly inſpect them, 
( v:z.) the publick Sacrifices, Lives, Man- 
ners and Dict of Men, they preſently ſet 
before their conſideration the moſt vigilant 
Creature, and by the watchfulneſs of theſe, 
they inſtruct the Citizens not to diſt 
or neglect {acred things. As for the me 
ing of the Srarve its neceſiary for the Mi- 
nium (whetewith they of old coloured the 
Statues) foun fades, 

Queſt. 9g. What # the reaſon that of other 
Triej:s thy depeſe any one that is condemned « 
Fen i\ed , and /ubſtutute arether in his room, 
61:t remove met the Augur from bis Pricſtheed 
fo log as be lives, though be be convifted of 
10e greatelt crimes ? they ell them Angurs whe 
a e cmploycd 11; South-ſaying, 

cel Is the reaſon (as tome ſay) that they 
w.:!i have none to know the Miſteries of the 
P:icfts, who 1s not a Prieſt? Or that the 
A iz ur is bound by Oath to diſcover to none 
the maiazcment of ſacred things, therefore 

the 
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they refuſe to abſolve him from his Oath, 
when he is reduced to a private capacity ? 
Or is it that an Augur is not a Title of Ho- 
nor and Dignity, bur of Skill and Art? Its 
therctore the like caſe tro depole a Mifitian 
from being a Muſitian, or a Phyſfitian from 
being a Phyſi:ian , with. that of prohibiting 
a Diviner from being a Diviner; Seeing they 
cannot take away his faculty, thoagh they 
deprive him of the Titie. Moreover they 
do.not ſubſtitute Augurs, becauſe tl ey will 
keep to the number of Auzurs that wee at 
the beginning, 

Queſt. 109. What « the reaſon, thut int'e 
Ides of Auguſt (whith at firſt they oalled th: 
Sextile ) all the Men and Maid Servaits 0 
Feaſt, but the Women make it moſt of th.ir bu- 
ſneſs 10 waſh and purge their Heads ? 

Sol, Was it that King Serv:#s abont this 
day was born of a Captive Maid-Se: vant ? 
Hence the Servants have @ vacation time 
from work , but to wrince the head, was a 
thing that rook its Original from a cullom 
of the Maid-Servants upon the account of 
the Faſt, until they came to be F.ec-wo- 
men. 

Queſt. 101. Why do they finify th:ir B ys 
Wh Necklaces, which they call Bullz ? 

So/, Wiat if-chis were for the honor -f 
the Wives which were taken by force ? For 
as many other things, fo this mizint be une 
ct the injun[tions laid on their poſterity :; 
Or did they it in honour cf Targuins Wog- 
bcd ? For j:3 icporred of him, tlac wil 
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he was bnt a Boy , being engaged in battle 
againſt the Latins, and Tuſcans, c 


his enemies fell from his Horſe, yet animat. | 
ins thoſe Rewas which were engaged in the | 
charge, he led them on couragiouſly ; the c 
enemies were punt to a remarkable rout, and i 
Eoco0 lain z; whereypon he had this badge 
ot Honour beltcwed npon him by his Father 
the King, : Or was it, that by the Ancients, 
it ras nenher lewd nor diſhonovurable to lye ( 
with beautiful Slaves (as now the Comedies I 
teſtifie ) bur they reſolvedly abſtain from [ 
f:eeborn Servants, and leaſt by coming a6 [ 
cidentally on naked Boys, they ſhould igno- ( 
rantly trankzrefs , the Free boys wore this 
m1:k of diftintion? Or was this a Phyle ( 
ery of pood Order, and after a manner x q 
Cuib of Incontinency, they bcing aſhamed c 
to pretend to Manhocg before they have k 
ot the bads of Childien ? That which t t 
{ay who f. low Farre is not probable (wiz) ſ 
That Font: by the «7 cleams is called Bob, C 
2nd this is pot abcut Children as a teaching | 
ſiznof good Counſel. But conſider whether Y 
they do not wear it for the Moons- ſake? C 
For the viſible face of the Moon when its ( 
hiIved is not ſphzrical, its Horned, and p 
diſh like (as Empedeocles fuppoſeth) as to that 
pert v hich is the Subject of light, 7 

Q»cft. 102. Why do they n-1me Pos at nine l 
x33 11d, Girls «t THY: g 8 


$ol. 
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Sol. Perhaps its a natural reaſon (vz.) 
That Girls are forwarder , for the Female 
grows up and comes to full ſtature and per- 
ſection before the Male, but they take the 
days after the ſeventh , becauſe the ſeventh 
is dangerous to, Infants , by reaſon of the 
Navle-ſtring , for with many. it falls off ac 
ſeven days old, and until irs fallen cf, an 
Infant is more like a Plant then aft Anintal. 
Or is it as the Pythagoreans reckon (viz.) 
The cyen number the Feminine, and the odd 
number the Maſculine ? For its a fruitfol 
number and excels the even in ceſpect of its 
compoſition. And if theſe nombers be divided 
into unites, the even like a Female hath an 
empty ſpace in the middle, the odd number 
alwaies leaves a Segment to fill up the mid- 
dle, wherefore this 1s fit to be compared ro 
the Male, that to the Female ? Or is it 
thus ? that of all numbers nine is the firſt 
ſquared number made of three, which is an 
odd and perfeft number. Bur eight is rhe 
firſt Cube made of two an even number , 
whence a Male ought to be ſquare, ſuperex- 
celling and compleat ; but a Woman like a 
Cubx conſtanr, a good Houle-wife, and no 
gadding.Gofſip. This alſo may be added, 
that as cight isa Cube from the root two , 
and nine a Quadrat from the root three, fo 
the Female makes uſe of two names, and 
the Males of three. 

Queſt. 103. Why ds they c2! thoſe whoſe 


Fathers ave n0t known, ſpurious Cnldren ? 


Sol. 
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but one as T. for Twris:1, L. for Lacias, 
AM. for Harcxs, or with two Letter as Ti. 
for Tiberias , Cn. for Cnaxs, or with 
as Sex, for Sextxs, and Ser. for Serving, 
Spurias is of thoſe that are written with two 
Letters, Sp. and with theſe Letters they 
write without Father, $. for ſive, and P; for 
cauſed ſome miſtake 
parre are writ with 


Queſt. 104. Why did they call Bacchus Pas 
ter Liber ? 1 
_ Sol. Was the reaſon becauſe they make 
him as it were the Father of Liberty co Tip» 
lers ? For moſt men become very audacious, 
and are filled with too much licentious prat« 
tle,by reaſon of roo much drink ? Or is this 
it, that he hath ſupplyed them with a Liba» 
men a Drink-offering ? Or is it as Alexan 
der hath ſaid ? ThatBacchas is called Elenthc« 
rix;, from his hating his aboad about El 


theraa City of Bei. 
Queſt, 
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cauſe was it that ov 


a 
Heart, nor by compulſion. Orratber is 
becauſe its decert for Virgins to with 
more ae preſent _—_ = 
to marry with a gerat many preſent is un- 
decent ? For the firſt marriage is zealouſly 
:ﬀfetted, the ſecond to be yea 
they are aſhamed while their firſt H 
lives to marry a ſecond Husband , and when 
they die they lament them. Hence they are 
pleaſed niore with filence then with tumolts 
and pompous doings, the Feaſts too do at- 
tract the generality of people to them, that 
they cannot be at {eaſbre for ſuch W 
ſolemnities. Or was it that they that 
the Sabins of their Davghters that were Vir- 
gins, on the Feaſt day raiſed thereby a War, 
ard looked therefore upon it as unlucky, to 
marry Virgins on Holy-dayes ? 

Queſt. 105. Why do the Romans worſbip 
Fortuna Primigenia Fortane firſt born ? 

Sel. Was it becauſe Servixs being by for- 
tune born of a Servant Maid, came torule 
King in Rowe with great ſplendor ? And this 
is the ſuppoſition of Romans. Or ta- 
ther js it, that Fortune bath beſtowed on 
Rome its ſelf, its very Original and Birth ? 
Or may not this matter require a" more joy 

furs 
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tural and Phylofophical Reaſon : Even that 
Fortune is the Original of all things. Na- 
ture it ſelf was produced out of ſomething 
that came by Fortune, inſomuch that things 
that come by chance fall into an order among 
themſelves. 

Queſt. 107. Why do the Romans call Bac- 
chus bu Arrficers, Hiſtriones, Stage-Play- 
ers ? 

Sol. Is it for the reaſon which Cl. Rufu 
tells us ? For they ſay that in ancient time 
C. Sulpitinus and Licinins Stols, being Con- 
ſuls, the Peſtilence raging in Rome, all the 
Atcors upon the Stage were cut off , where- 
fore upon the requeſt of the Rewans, many 
and good Artiſts came from Herraria,among 
whom he that excelled in fame, and had been 
longeſt experienced on the publick Stages was 
called Hs{irus, and from him they named all 
the Stage-Players. 

Queſt. 108. Why do not Men marry Women 
that are near akin? | 

Sol. Is this the reaſon, that they deſign by 
Marriage to Augment their family concerns, 
and to procure many relations, by giving 
Wives to Strangers and gras Wives out 
of other Families? Or do they ſuſpect that the 
contentions that would happen among Relz» 
tions upon Marriage, would deſtroy even 
natural rights? Or is it, that conſidering 
that Wives by reaſon of weakneſs , ſtand in 
need of many helpers ; they would nut have 
ncar a 'kin marry rogether , that their own 
kindred might ſtand by them , when their 
Husbands wrong them ? Queſt, 
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Queſt. 109. Why « it not lawful for the 
High-Prieft of Jupiter, which they call Fla- 
men Dialis, rs tonch Aeal or Leaven ? 

Sol, Is it becauſe Meal is imperfe@t and 
crude nouriſhment ? For the Wheat neither 
hath continued what it was, neither is it 
made into Bread as ic muſt be , but it hath 
loſt the faculty of Seed, aud hath nor at- 
tained to uſefulneſs for Food. Wherefore 
the Poet hath named Meal, by a Metaphor, 
2s it were Corn that is ſpoiled and deſtroyed 
by grinding Leaven, as its made by Corrup- 
tion,fo it corrupts theMaſs that it is mingled 
with,for its made thereby loofer and er, 
and fermentation is a kind of Corruption 
which if it be overmuch, it makes the Bread 
ſowr and ſpoils ir. 

Queſt: 110. Why «s the ſame Hogh-Prieſt 
forbid to ronch raw fleſh ? © | 

Sol. Is it becauſe cuſtom makes them a- 
rerſe enouga to raw fleſh ? Or for the ſame 
reaſon that makes them averſe to Meal, doth 
alſo make them averſe to Fleſh ; for its nei- 
ther a living Creature,nor dreſt food. Roafſt- 
ing or doyling » being an alteration and 
change, it inverts its form ; but freſh and 
raw fleſh offers not a pure and unpolluted ob- 
ject to the Eye, but ſuch as is ſive to the 
Eye, and like that of a raw wound. 

Queſt. 111, Why did they require the Prieſt 
10 abſtain from 4 and a Goat, neither ts 
touch n#7 name them 


Sol. 


T7 
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Sol. Was it that they abominated the La- 
ſciviouſneſs and ſtink of a Goat ? Or that 
they ſuſpeted ir to be a diſeaſed Creature ? 
For it ſeems this animal is more ſeazed with 
the falling ſickneſs then other Creatures, 
and contagious to them that eat oc touch it, 
while it hath this diſeaſe, they ſay the cauſe 
is the ſtraightneſs of the Wind-pipes, often 
intercepting the Breath, a ſign of which they 
make the (mallneſs of their voice to be,for it 
bappens to men that arcEpileptical,that they 
utter a voice ſounding much like the bleat of 
aGoat.Now in aDog there may be leſs of La- 
civiouſneſs and of an ill ſcent,although ſome 
ſay that aDog is not permitted to go jato the 
high ſtreet of Athens, no not into the Iſland 
Delium, by reaſon of their open coition, as 
if Kine, Swine and Horſes did uſe coition 
in Bed-Chambers, but not openly and law- 
leſly; They acknowledg the true reaſon to 
be, becauſe a Dog is a quarrelſome Crea- 
ture, therefore they expel Dogs out of San- 
Qtuaries and facred Temples, giving ſafe ac- 
ceſs to ſuppliants for refuge, wherefore it is 
very likely that the Prieſt of Fupirer being 
2n animated and facred Image granted for 
refuze to Petitioners and Suppliants , doth 
baniſh or fright away none; for which cauſe 
a Couch was fet for him in the Porch of the 
Hovſe, and they that fell on their knees be- 
fore bim, had indemnity from ſtripes or pu- 
riſhment that diy , and if one 3n Fetters 
came and addreſſed he was unlooſed , but 
bound Priſoners they brovght not _ ah” 
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broad in at the Door, but let them down 
from the roof of the Houſe, it would be 
therefore no advantage, that he ſhould car- 
ry himſelf ſo mild and courteous, if there 
were a ___ the Door, ſcaring and fright- 
ing them that petition for : Nei» 
ther did the ancients at all _— this Crea- 
ture clean, for he is in ſacrifice to 
none of the Celeſtial Gods, but being ſent 
to Hecata an infernal Goddeſs, at the three- 
crols-way for a Supper, takes a ſhare in a- 
verting calamities, and in expiations. In 
Lacedemonia they cut Puppies in pieces to 
Mars, that moſt cruel God. In Zetia pub- 
lick expiation is made by paſſing between 
the parts of a Dog divided in twain. But 
the Rowans ſacrifice a Dog in the cleanſing 
Month, on the Feaſt day of Purgatory , 
which they call Lapercalia. Hence it was 
not without cauſe to prohibit them, whoſe 
charge it was to worſhip the higheſt and ho- 
lieſt God, from making a Dog familiar and 
accuſtomed to them. 

Queſt. 112. What is the reaſon that 4 Prieſt 
of Jupiter 5s forbid to touch an Toy, or to paſs 
ever that way , that is overſpread with Vine- 
branches ? 

Sol. Is it not of the like nature, as not to 
cat in a Chariot, nor to fit upon a pair of 
(cales, nor ſtep over Brooms ? Not that the 
Pythagoreans do dread and refrain from theſe 
things, but prohibit other things by theſe, 
for to go under a Vine hath reference to 
Wine, becauſe its not lawful for a Prieſt _ 
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be drunk , for the Wine is above the heads 
of thoſe that are drunk, and they are de- 
praved and debaſed thereby : Whereas it is 
—— that they ſhould be above pleaſure 
and conquer it , but not be ſubdued by it. 
As for the Ivy, it being unfruitful and uſeleſs 
to men, as alſo in firm and by reaſon of 
its infirmity ſtands in need of other Trees 
ro clime upon, though by its ſhadow and 
ſight of its greeneſs, it doth bewitch the 
Valgar : what if they judge it not conveni- 
cnt that a Diviner ſhould have any infignifi- 
cant thing inhis Houſe, and be perplexed with 
that which takes up ground, and is pernici- 
ous to other Plarts that bears jit up! Henee 
Ivy is forbidden to the Celeſtial Prieſts, and 
neither at Athens in 7um*s Sacrifices, nor at 
T»ebes 1n thoſe belonging to Yenw, can 
wild Ivy be ſeen, though in day hor” by 
Raechanals (which are ſervices for the moſt 
part performed in the dark) it is to be found. 
Or was this a Symbol of the Prohibition of 
Revels and ſports of Bacchs ? For Women 
that were addifted to Barchenal ſports, pres 
ſcarly ran to the Ivy and pluckt it off, tear- 
ing it in pieces with their hands, and knaw- 
1ng it with their Mouths, ſo that they are 
not altogether to be disbelieved, that ſay it 
h2th an infatuating and delirating Spirit jn 
ir, tranſporting and Hereaving of the Sen- 
jes, and that alone by it ſelf it introduceth 
Drunkennels without Wine, to thoſe that 
hzve ancafie inclination to Enrbuſia/m. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. 113. Why are not thoſe Prieft; al- 
lowed to take upon them or attempt civil Autho- 
rity, but for honour ſake bave a Littor, a (ella 
curulis, 45 it were 12 ſome kind of retribution, 
that they are exclud d the Magiſtracy ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe in ſome places of Greece 
the dignity of Prieſthood was equal with 
King-ſhip, and therefore they deſigned nor 
ordinary Perſons to be Prieſts ? Or rather 
becauſe they have therefore appointed Of- 
fice-employments , whereas the charge of 
Kings 1s immethodical and indefinite, it 
would not be poſſible, if both fell out at the 
ſame time, that he ſhould be able to attend 
both, but muſt of neceſſity negleft one 
(both preſſing together upon him) ſome- 
times neglect the worſhip of God, and ſome- 
times injure the Subjets. They that make 
inſpection into civil Government, ſee that 
there is no leſs neceſlity, then power attend- 
ing the Adminiſtration.For the Ruler of the 
People (whom Hippocrates calls a Phylician) 
doth ſee weighty matters, and hath to do 
with weighty matters, and from other mens 
calamities procures his own proper troubles, 
ſo they thought him not facred enough ro 
ſacrifice to the Gods, and manage the $3cri- 
lices, being preſent at the Condemnation 
and Execution of Citizens, and often of 
ſome of his own kindred and families, which 
thing ofcen happened to Brarws. 
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Queſt. 1, JF ho are they at Epi- 
daurus calrd Co- 
nipodes ard Ar- 


tymi ? 

Sol, The managers of the Afﬀairs of the 
Comon-wealth were 180 men , out of theſe 
they Elefted Senators, which they called Ar- 
tym, the moſt part of the common-People 
were converſant in Husbandry, theſe they 
called Conpodes, becauſe (as may be ſuppol- 
ed) they were known by their dirty feet , 
when they came into the City. R 

Queſt. 2. What Woman was that among 
the Cumans, celtd Onobatis ? 

Sol, This was one of the Women taken in 
Adultery which they brought in to the Mar- 
tet-place, and ſet her upon a certain ſtone to 
de ſeen of all, from thence they took her and 


ſt her'on Aſs-back, and led her routtd about 
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City, and afterwards ſet her up gn _—_ 
the Stone, leading the reſt of her life under oi 
diſyrace; her theycalled Onebati: [they Wo- Ill © 

man that rode upon an Aſs} hence the abo- 
minated the Stone as uncleap. There was 
alſo a certain Magiſtrate among them, called 
Phylates [a Conſervator} he the had this Nl © 
Office for the reſt of his time , kept the te 
Priſon, but at the noturnal convention of 
the Senators, he came into the Countel, and 
laying hards on the Kings led them forth, 7) 

and detained them in cuſtody until the Se- I 7 
nate had determined concerning them, whe- 
ther they had ated unrighteouſly or no,who of 


palled Sentence in private. h 
Queſt. 3. Who are Hypocauſtria awory - 
the Solcnſes ? w 


$-l. They call the She-Prieſt of Afinerv« of 
ſ>, becauſe ſhe offers certain Sacrifices aud 
Ob'ations for the aveiting of impending 


Calamiries. P] 
Queſt. 4 Who are the AMmMnemones amy , 
the Cnidians, «+4 who is Apbeſter ? ed 1 


Sol. The ſixty Men: choſen for Prelates WW, ed 
from among the Nobles,which they uted for 
Chief-Juſtices [ Biſhops Jand Principle Coun- 
ſellors for life , in matters of. greateſt cop- 
cern, they called Amnemones (as a Man may 
ſuppoſe) becauſe they were nota 
to any for what they did, or verily (rather in 
my. opinion )becauſe they were. men Cacrying 
much buſigeſsin their memories; and he that 
craved their Judgment was called Apbeſter. 

Queſt. 5. bo were the Creſti Ar- 
cadians and Lacedemonians ? Sol. 
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Sol. When the Lacedemonian; were agreed 
with the Tegeats, they made a League with 
them, and fet up a comon Pillar at Alphewnr, 
vpon which this is written among other 
things, drive out the Meſſermians from your 

ers, and make none of them Cefts, s. e. 
Good. Ariſtotle interpreting this, faith , 
that none of the Tageats ought to be (lain 
that endeavonred to bring aid to the Lace- 
dimonian. 

Queſt. 6. Who s; Crithologus among the 
Opuntians ? 

Sol. The moſt of the Greeks did uſe barly 
at their ancient Sacrifices, when the Citizens 
offered their firſt Fruits, now they called 
him Critholog ws, who preſided over the Sacri- 
ices, and received the firſt Fruits. They 
had two Prieſts,one that had the chief charge 
of the Divine things, the other of Dzmo- 
nic affairs. 

Queſt. 7. What ſort of thin Cloud: are the 
Plojades ? 

Sol. Showring Clouds which were carry- 
ed up and down, for the molt part they cal- 
led Plojades, as Theephraſtxs hath ſaid expret- 
ly in his fourth Book of Afeteors, whereas 
indeed the Plojades are thoſe Clouds which 
have a conſiſtency, and not ſo moveable , 
but as to colour white, which diſcover a kind 
of different matter, neither very Watry nor 
very Windy. 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 8. Who « Platychetas aw org 
_ hat had neigh 

Sel. They that had neighbouring H 
or der, Fields, ofing the 7 T5 
let, they call ſo as ſuch who dwell neareſt. 
] will add one ſaying out of the Theſmophy- 
lachian Law, ſceing there are maty —— 
bere it 51 wanting. 

Queſt. 9. Whos: be among the people of Del. 
phos who «7 called Hoſioter ? And mby do the 
call one of the Months Byſius ? 

& Sol. they call the Nain Sacrifice Hoſipter, 
when the Hoſiws [the Holy one] is declared, 
There are hve of theſe Holy ones for life, 
and theſe tranſatt many things with the Pro- 
. phets, and Sacrifice together with them, 
'h ſuppoſing that they deſcended from Ducals 
44 on. The Month Byſs verily as many think 
is the ſame with Phyſawr [ natural? for is 
in the beginning of tne Spring, when moſt 
things do ſprout and put forth Buds; but this 
is not the true reaſon ;For the Delphs do not 
uſe B for Ph (as the Macedonians, who ay 
Bilippms, B. lacrus and Beronica for pu, 
Phalacrns and Pheronica) but inſtead of P 
they for the moſt part ſaying £alev for «\, 
and £:x:5 for mxggr, therefore Byſims tor Py 
fas, becauſe in that month they enquire of 
and conſult their God Apollo , this 1s their 
genuine and country way of ſpeaking # For 
8 -; 11 that Month an Oracle is given forth. and 
£ they call that week the nativity of Apols, 
| and rhe name is Pelyphrthenum ; not 

of their baking a (crt of Cakes called Prbe- 
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jn, bu _ bo then _ Onion ny of 
Anſwers ies, it is late 
that Oraculous anſwers were given to the 
enquirers Month. la former times 
Pythia gave anſwers only once a year, which 
was in this iMonth as C-lifthengs and Anexan- 
dridas hath told us. 

Queſt. 16, What 5; Plyxemelam ? 

$-l. Its one of the Plants that creeps 
upon the ground, upon whole Branches the 
Cattle treading, do hinder, hurt and ſpoil 
their growth, where therefore they have at- 
tained ſome conſiderable bigneſs by growth, 
and eſcaped the injury of choſe that uſe to 
20 over, its called Phyximelam , of which 
Eſculapins is Witneſs, 

Queſt. 11. Who are the Apoſpendoneti ? 

Sol, The Ererrienſes inhabired the Iſland 
of Corgyra , but when Charicrates ſet Sail 
from Ceriath with a conſiderable ſtrength, 
and overcame them in Battle : The Eririen- 
ſer took Shipping and fv led to their native 
Countrey , of which thin; the Inhabitants 
of that Countrey having 11 nely notice, gave 
them a repulſe , and by ſlinging Srones at 
them impeded their landing, now being not 
able either to perſwade or force their way, 
leeing the multitude was implacably ben 
againſt them , they failed into Thracias and 
took poſſeſſion of that Country, where they 
ſay Meth firſt jinbabirced , cf whoſe Oft- 
ſpring Orphexs was , the City therefore they 
call M:thona , and of the neighbouring In- 
babirants the men are your Aproſpendoners, 
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5. e. They that were repulſed with Sling- 
ſtones. 

Queſt. 12. What w4 Charila amvny the 
Delphs ? 

Sol. The Delphs (olemnized pages. va 
nial Feaſts , ſyblequent in order to Q= 
ther, of which they call one Septerjam, ano- 
ther Herois, 2nd the thizd Cerilae. The 
Septerwm repreſents by imitation the 
which Apollo» had with Pyrben, and 
flight and purſuit after the fight unto Tempe, 
for ſome vcrily ſay that be fled as needing 
purification by reaſon of the Slaughter, 0- 
thers (ay that he purſued Python wo 
and flying along the High-way which 
now call Sacred , he left him almoſt d 
but he overtook him juſt dead of his wound, 
and burycd by his Son, whoſe name was Arx 
as they ſay. Septerizan therefore is the re- 
preſentation of thele or ſome ſuch things, 
but as to Herors, it hath for the moſt part 
a myſterjous reaſos which the Thyades axe 
acquainted with , but by the things that are 
publickly ated, one rhay conjetture it to he 
the education of Semele [the Mather of B&c- 
chus.] Cu Charila, they fable ſome 
ſuch things as theſe, A Famine by reaſon of 
drought tcas'd the Delphs, who came with 
their Wives and Children as ſupplianty to 
the Kings-gate , whereupon he diſtributed 
Meal and Pulſe to the more noted of , 
for there was not ſufficient for all. A 
Orphan Girl yet coming and im 
him, be beat her with his Shooe, and 1 W 
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b;s hew i dt ſhe indeed was a poor 


ma 6 "OREAr eps pt nt + An 
ignable di ,| ore withdrawin 
[27 fejf, unticd ber Girdle and hanged hes 
ſelf, =y Famine hereppon I ng and 
many Vienes accompanying it, Fyi'a9s gives 
anſwer to the King, that the Maid Corile, 
who ſlew her ſelf myſt he Expiated. They 
with much ado, at laſt diſcovering that this 
was the Maids name which was ſmete with 
a Shooe , they inſtituted a certain Sacrifice 
mizt with expigtory Rites , which they yet 
ſolemnize to this day every ninth Year - 
whereat the «'F vrefdes diſtributing Meal 
trangers and Citizens (for 


and Pulſe yo 2 
they introduce a kind of an Eſiges of the 
Wench Charils) and when all have received 
their doles, the King ſmites the Idol with 
his Shoog, which the Governeſs of the Thy- 
ade: takes vp and carries away to ſome deſo- 
late place, and there putting a Halter abour 
the Idols neck , they bury it in the place 
_ they ſuppoſe Charile ftrangled her 
elf. 

Queſt. 1 3- What i he the begged flaſh arang 
the Zneians 7 

Sel. Many have been the removes of the 
:fneiqus, firſt they jinbabited the plain of 
Doſiaw, thence they were expel” by the Le- 
perkiqer tO Auhkice, from thence they betoake 
themſelves to a Regiop of Molaſi abOUT 


Araua, where they were caled Pareveani, 
afterward they took peſciſion of Cierab , 
* they had ng ſoongr 1 on C'7rba gy 
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ſo commanding their King e/fnec/w) but 
they went down to their Country bordering 
on the River [nachw, inhabited by the In«- 
cheans and Achajans, There was an Oracle 
given forth. That they would looſe all their 
Country, Who parted with ſome of it, but that 
it would be beld by thoſe that took it of ſuch 4 
freely reſigned is. Temo a noted man among 
the «/Eneans, putting on Rags and a Scrip 
like a Beggar, addreſſeth himſelf to the /x«- 
cbians, the King in a way of re h and 
{corn gave him a clod of Earth, he received 
it and put it up into his Scrip, and abſconds 
himſelf, making much of his Dole, and 
preſently forſakes the Country, begging no 
more, which the old Men admiring, the O- 
racle came freſh to their remembrance, and 
going to the King , told him that he ought 
not to ſlight this man , fior ſuffer him to e- 
icape ; whoſe deſigns Teme well perceiving, 
baſtens his flight, and as he fled, vowed a 
Hecatomb to Apelle, upon this occaſion the 
Kings fought hand to hand, and when Phe- 
mus the King of the e/Encians faw 

chus the King of the Inacbeans charging him 
with a Dog at his Heels, he faid he dealt 
not fairly to bring a ſecond with him to fi 
him, whereupon Hyperochus going to drive 
away the Dog, and turning himſelf about 


in order to the throwing a Stone at the 
Phemins (lays him; fo that the e/Encians 
ſeſſed themſelves of that Region, expelling 
the Inachians and Achajans, but they reve- 
xence that Stone as ſacred , and ſacrifice to 


it, 
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it, and when they offer a Hecatumb to Apel- 
lo, they Sacrifice an Ox to Japirer, a choice 
rt of which they diſtribute ro Tews's po- 


erity, and call it the Beggars fleſh. 

Queſt. 14. Who were the Koliads awong the 
Ithakeſians ? And who was ilus? 

Sol. After the Slaughter of the Suiters , 
ſome near related to the deceaſed made head 
againſt Viyſez, Neoptolemns being introdu- 
ced by both parties as an Arbitrator, deter- 
mined that Ulyſſes ſhould remove and haſten 
out of Cephalenia, Z acynthus and Tthaca, be- 
cauſe of the blood that he had ſhed there, 
but the Friends and Relations of the Suiters 
ſhould pay a yearly Mult to Uiyſſes, for the 
_ done to his Family , Ubsſes therefore 
paſſed over into /taly, the MulCt he devoted 
to hisSon and commanded the /rhakeſes to pay 
it. The Muldt was Meal, Wine, Hony:Combs, 
Oyl, Salt, the wonted Offerings of the 
Phagils, Arsftotle ſaith Phagilus was a Lamb, 
but Telemachus letting Eumixs his People at 
liberty, placed them among the Citizens, 
and is the Family of the Colzad: deſcending 
from Exmexs, and of the Bucho/sans coming 
of Philatins. 

Queſt. 15. What « the wooden Dog among 
the Locrians ? 

Sol. Locrws was the Son of Faſcins, the 
Son of Ampiftuon , of him and Cabys came 
L ocrus , with whom his Father falling into 
contention, and gathering afrer him a great 
number of Citizens , conſulted the Oracle 
about tranſplanting a Colony, the o_ 

co 
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told bim that there he ſhould build a City, 
where he ſhould happen to be bit by a wooden 

: He wafting over the Sea unto the 
next Shoar, trod upon a Cyneſbatas [ « ſweet 
Bryer ] and being forely pained with the 
prick, he ſpent many days there, in which 
time conſidering the nature of the C ;untry, 
he build Phyſce: and Hyantbeis, and other 
Towns which the Locersans[ know by the name 
of Orelites)] inhabited. Some ſay that the 
Lecrians were called Ozzl:tes [ ſtrong ſcented 
People] from Neſs, others ay that they 
are cailed ſo upon the account of Pyrben the 
Serpent?, caſt up there by the ſurf of the 
Sea,and putrifying upon the Shoar, and ſome 
ſay that the men wore Pelts and Ram Goat 
skins, living for the moſt among the 
Herds of Goats, and ore were 
ſcented ; others contrariwiſe ſay that the 
Country brought forth many Flowers, and 
that this name was from their ſweet odour, 
among them that aſſerts this is Arch«t«: the 
Amnphiſſue, who hath wrote thus, 


Macyna Crown'd with Vines fragant and ſweet. 
Queſt. 16. What manner of thing is that 

amo 
Sl. 


the Megarrins called Aphabroma ? 
Niſu: of whom Niſaia bad her name 
in the time of his Reign, married Abrots of 
Baes4 the Daughter of Ozcbeſtus, the Siſter 
of Megarews, a Woman (as it ſeems) ex- 
celling in Prudence, and ſingularly modeſt, 
when ſhe Died the Adegarims cordially = 
ment 
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mented her, and Ns/av willing to perpetuate 
her memoxey and renown , gave command 
thats her bones ſhould be arrayed. with the 
Gown which ſhe wore, and that Gowa they 
called for her ſake 4 y and verily 
its manifeſt that the Oracle countenanced 
the veneration of this Woman', for when 
the arin Women would often have al- 
ra iv Garments, the Oracle prohibit- 
cd it. 

Queſt. 17. Wheis Doryxenus * 

Sol. The Country of Megaris was anci- 
ently inhabired by Villages, the. lahabigants 
being divided into five parts, and' they were 
called Heraems,, Piruens, and Megarine, Cy- 
noſcorens, and Triprodsſcian, thele the. Co- 


r:1thians drew into a civil War (for they al- 


ways contrived to bring, the Meogaronr mo 
their Power) yet they waged War withmuct 
moderation and neighborly deſigns, for. no 
man did at all injure the husbandman, and 
there was a ſtated ranſom determined for all 
that were taken Captive. And this they re- 
ceived after the releaſe of the Priſenerand 
= ewes but = og _—_— 
ri brought him 1m el- 
tertainment, and then gave kim liberty to 
depart to his own houſe , wherefore he that 
brought. in the price of his ranfome,, was 
applauded and remained. the friend of him 
a _— it, and was mn a4 = 
rom his being @ Captive 
he that dealt frandulent was reputed an un- 
juſt and unfaithful , not only by the. 
Souldicrs but by the Citizens alſo. Queſt. 
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Queſt. 18. rs; > nn JO 

Sol. When the Magarin; had 
g—_—_ the T rant, they manag, 
mon-weal for ſometime with 
but then (to ſj with Plates) when rs. 
Oratours had fill'd out to them , even to ex- 
ceſs, the Wine of Liberty, they became al- 
together corrupt, and as in other things the 
poor carryed themſelves inſolently toward 
the richer ſort, ſo in this that they centred 
into their Houſes, and demanded —_— 
might be feaſted and ſumptuouſly f 
but where they prevailed not, uſed vio- 
lence and abuſive behavior , at laſt enatted a 
Law to enable them to ferch back the uſe 
Money from the Uſurers: which at any time 
they had payed, calling the Execution there- 
of Palintechia, 5. e. the returning of uſe 


Moaey. 
eſt. 19. Whos: Anthedon o/ — Py- 


thia ſpeaks ? 


Drink Wire on th* Lees Anthedon?: -—_ 
(Wine. 


For Anthedon in Bcrotia did not produve much 


Sol. Of old they called Calawia Irene from 
a Woman Jrens, which they fable to be the 
Daughter of Neptane and Mclantbeia the 
Daughter of , afterwards when the 
People of and re Leen yrs 
they Fcalled Iſland 
ria, the Oracle as Avifttl Nis Was —— 
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(dwell, 
Drink Wine on Lees, wh at Anthedon dow: 


(prrg'd well. 
wat ſacred Hypera where thou drank'ft Wine 


Thus Ariſtotle but Anaſigiton ſaith that 4An- 
thus who was Brother to Hyper was loſt when 
ke was an Infant, and Aypers rambling a- 
bout to find him, came at Pheras to Acaſins 
or Adraſtns, there by chance he found An- 
thus ſerving as a Wine drawer, where while 
they were a — and the boy bringing 
aCup of Wine to his Brother, knew him , 
and ſaid to him ſoftly, 


(awil. 
Drink, Wine on Lees , th* at Anthedon don't 


Queſt. 20. What i; that Darkneſs ſpoken off 
at the Oak in Priena ? 

Sol. The Sawians and Priancs waging War 
with each other, as at other time they ſuſh- 
ciently injured each other, fo at a certain 
ereat fight the Priencs flew a Thouſand of 
the Samiarnt, ſeven years aftec fighting with 
the Aleſſians at the ſaid Oak , they loſt all 
the Principle and Chief of their Citizens to- 
rether , at that time when Fi4s the wiſe 
(who was ſent Embaſſador from Prievr to $4- 
mer) was famous, this grievous and ſad ca- 
lamity befalling the Women , there was e- 
ſ:b/:ſhed an Execration and Oath to be ta- 
+-: about matters of greateſt concern. The 


place 
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COIN _—— Oak _ called Score! 
neſs uſe their Children, Fathers, 
and Heads were there [1atn. "0 
Queſt. 21. Who were they among the Creets 
called Catacauts 7 
Sol. They ſay that the Tyrenes took away 
by force from Barro the Daughters and 
Wives of the Athenians, at which time they 
inhabited Lenines atid Imber, from whence 
bring driven they carne to Laconice, and fell 
into ſyucha commixture with that Pcople, 6 
ven ſ@ far as co bepet Children on the native 
Wometi, {6 that by reaſon of Jealvuſie and 
Calumnies, they were _— conſtrained to 
leave Lacomca, and with their Wives and 
Children to waft over into Creet , having 
Poſſi» with his Brother their Governoury; 
where waging War with the Inhabitants of 
Creer , they were fain to- permit many of 
theth that were ſain in Battle , to lie-unby- 
ried, in that at firſt they had no leafure,, by 
reaſon of the War and Peril they were in, 
and afterwards they ſhunned: the touching 
of the dead Corples, being Corrupted by 
time and putrified, wherefore Polls contri- 
ved to beſtow certain Digaities, Privi 
es and imtnunitics,, ſome of which on 
Prieſts of the Gods and ſome on- the- bury* 
ers of the dead , devoting, theſe to the In- 
fernat Dzmons , that they ſhould remain 
ual to thiem, and then divided to his 
Brother a ſhate by Lot. The firſt he named 
Prieſts, the other Catacaute [makets of 
Bone-fires)] But as to the Government od 
0 
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of them managed'it apart, and had among 
other tranquilities, an immunity from 
thoſe injurious praftiſes which other Creets 
were wont to Exerciſe toward one another, 
privily and openly ; for they neither wrong- 
ed them, nor filched or robbed any thing 
from them. 

Queſt. 22. What was the Sepulchre of the 
Boys at Calcidon ? 

Sol. Cothus and Arclurthe Sons of Zathus 
came to dwell in Exbs the «/£olians poſſe(- 
ſing ne SE rt of the Iſland at that 
time. The Oracle told Corbos that be ſhould 
proſper and conquer bis Enemies , if be had 
bought the Country , into which therefore , 
going up a little after, he ha to meet 
with ſome Children playing by the Sea ſide, 
whereupon he fell ro play with them, con- 
forming himſelf to their humors , ſhew- 
cd them many outlandiſh toys, but ſeeing 
the Children very deſirous to have them , 
refuſed to give them any upon any other 
terms then to receive Land for them, the 
Boys ting up ſome Earth from the Ground, 
gave it to him, receiving the Toys, and he 
departed : The «Aolians (perceiving what 
was done, and the Enemies _ n upon 
them) moved by Indignation Grief, 
ſlew the Children and buried chem near the 
way fide that goes from the City to Emri- 
par, and that place is called the Sepulchre of 
the Children. 

Qneſt. 23, Who was mer ow A- 
many the Argit ? And who are thi Elahans ? 

Gg They 
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Sel. They call Csfter Mixarchagevas, and 
are of opinion that he was butiied in the 
Country, but they worſhip Pcllax as one of 
the Celellial Deities, thole which they ſup- 
poſed were able to drive away the falling 
Sickneſs they called F laſs, biit elteeming 
them to be of the polteruy of Alexids the 
dauthter of Amphbiarans. 

Queſt. 24. What was that which was calkd 
Encniſma, by the Argives ? 

Sl. It was a cuſtom among thoſe that 
loit any of their kindred or acquaintance, 
preſently after mourning, to Sacrifice to 
Apells, and thirty daies after to Mercy, for 
thcy are of opinicn, that as the earth re- 

 ceives the bodies of the decealed, fo Mer- 
cry receives their Souls, giving then Barley 
to Apollo*s Miniſter, they take the ficſh of 
the Sacrifice and extinguiſhing the Fire as 
polluted, but kindiing ir 2£ain by others, they 
boyl this Fleſh, cali git Encmſmna. 
| Queſt. 2, IV ke 1s, Alaitor, Aliterius, Pa- 
amn.vus 7 

Sol. For we mult got give credit to thoſe d 
that fay that ſuch are called Alweris who in w 
the time of dearth, watch the M.ller and lieal M 
the Corh. But he was called Alaftor who did C 
cxplcits not to be forgotten, but had in re- th 
membrance for a Icng time. Aliterixs is he th 
who is fit to be avoided and obſerved upon M 
the account of his Knavery.Such things ({ai 
pot were ergraven in plates of Brals. en 

Queſt. 26. Whas is the meaning ef this, that Þ 
the Virgins that follow theſe that lead "A cat 

rom 
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ſrm Enon to Caſhopera, ſing till they approach 
the bor ders in this manner? To Native Coun- 
try dear, O may ye ner return, 

Sol. The eAfnerans being ficſt excited by 
the Lapathutes, took up their habitation about 
Athacia, and then about —_ and Caſfo- 
2:4, where the Country affording no ſtaple 
Co:mmodiry, and being ill beſtead with trou- 
biclome neighbours, they went into the Cr- 
c:an plain, under the condutt of Oneclus 
their King were there was great droughts. By 
warning from au Oracle (as they ſay). they 
ſtoned Oneclus, and betaking themſelves to 
ramble again, they came into this Country 
which they now poſfleſs, bring yery pleaſant 
aud fruitful, where they inſtantly pray to 
God that they may never return again to 
their ancient native Country , but abide 
where they are in proſperity. 

Queſt. 27. What was the reajen that at 
Rhodes, the Cryer never entred into the Temple 
| or Tomb of ridion? 

$0/, Was it becauſe Ocbimws eſpouſed his 
Caughter Cydippe tOOcr5dion but Cercaphus who 
wisbrother to Ochimus,Glling in love with the 
Mid, perſwaded the Cryer (for it was the 
Cuſtom to ferch the Spouſes by the pd tt 
that he might obtain her, to bring her to him 
this being accordingly done, Cercaphus got the 
Maid ad fed, afterward when Ochiouw was 
zrown old, he returned. , Wherefore it was 
enated by the Rhodians, that a'Cryer ſhould 
not enter into the pel. of Ocriaon, be- 
cauſe of the bf one by him... 
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Queſt. 23, What is the reaſon that ut Te- 


nedos wn | [ or 7] wirhe nor v0 bu 
the Temple « dy eptet/ 


made of Achilles w that T'ewpte ? 
$1. Was it becauſe a Step- Mother arcu- 
fig Temes, that he would have lain with her, 
Mfolpmz a Piper bore falſe witneſs againſt him 
whereupon Tere: rook occufion ro fiy into 
Tintdor with his Siſter ? and they Gy, that 
Achiltez was ſtrictly charged by Theris his Mo- 
ther not to ſlay Terr, as otie that was tmuch 
reſpefetl by ,ard committed rhe truſt 
to cne of the houſhold Servatits , that he 
ſhould take ſpecial care, and punt him in 
mind of it, leaſt Arbi#er ſhould kill Teterat 
unawares : But when Athiles made an incur- 
ſon into Terrdes, and rerfied the Siſter of 
Tenrs bei\lg very fair, Tewer mer him and 4&- 
fended his Siſter, whereopon ſheeſcaped but 
Tenes was Nein, Achilles knowing of him as 
he felt down dezd New his own Seryarit, be- 
cauſe he being preſent did not admmonifh him 
fo the cotarary. He bury's Tenet, while 
Tetnpk now remains, iftto which neither 2 
Piper etirers, fror Achifes is named there. 
neſt. 29. Who was Poletes 4mongft the 
Epidamn)ans? 
Sol. The Epidamniai: who were neigh- 
bouring to the [lleryans perceiving that the 
Citizens that had frernent commerce with 
them where debauched, and fearing a1 m- 
noration, made choite of an approved man 
yearly from amongſt them, who ſhoulddeal 
as a FaQtor with the Barbarians in all — 
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of Trade and Traffick, and mannage the 
whole buſlnefs of dealingand commerce on 
the behalf of all the Citizens, and this man 
was called Poletes [the City Commiſfioner. 

Queſt. 230. Whe was Arxniatta at Thra- 


I4. 

Sol. The Andrian, and Chalcidenſes faile 
ing into Thrace to get them a Scar, the Ciry 
Sane being betrayed was delivered up tothem 
both in common ; and being told that it 
was deſerted by the Barbarjans they ſent two 
Spics thither, whoapproaching the City and 
perceiving all the Enemies to be fled, the 
Coalcidic Out-runs the other intending to 
ſeize the City for the Cha/cidenſts, but the 
Andrian finding himſelf not able to overtake 
him, darts his Lance, and hxeth it exaQtly in 
the Gates, and faith that he had firſt ſeized 
the City for the Hnd. 5ars, hence a great con- 
tention ariling without a War, they agreed 
together to make the Erathrean, Samians, 
and Parians Umpires in all matters of con- 
troverſie between them. The Eratbreans 
and Samians brought in the Verdift for the 
Andrians, but the Parians for the Chalcidenſcs 
hence the Audrians about this place Bound 
themſelves under a Curſe, that they would 
not give Wives in cy to the Parians 
nor take Wives of them, therefore they cal- 
led the Land Aﬀer-araino [the Shoar of the 
accurſed} whereas before it was called Aﬀe- 
dracenu ['the ſhoar of the Aragon.) 

Queſt. 31. In the ſelemn Feaſts to the honour 
ef Ceres, why do r08 the Eretrian wowen reſt 
Gg 1 ogy 
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their meat at the fire, but at the Sant! 
And de not call upon Calligeneia ? 

Sol, Was it hecauſe it came in courſe to 
the women which Agamernren carryed cap- 
tive from Trey to folemnize a Feaſt to Ceres 
which while they were in doing a fair Wind 
aroſe, and they were ſuddenly had a board, 
leaving the Sacrifices imperfect. 

Queſt. z2 Whe were the Acinautz amongſt 
the Miletians ? 

Sol. Thomn: and Damaſener Tyrants being 
depoſed, two factions got the Government 
ot the City, one of which was called Plemtis, 
the other Chiromacha, wherein the 
men prevailing, they fetled the State Aﬀairs 
in the ACociation, and when they would ſit 
in Counſel about matters of greateſt concern 
they went on Ship-board and launched out 
to a great diſtance from the Shore, where 
zgrecing upon a point in debate they failed 
back again and upon this account were cal- 
led Arinaxte, [ perpetual Mariners.] 

Queſt. 23. Why ds the Chalcidenſes call 8 
certann place about Pyrſopius, Acmaon 
Leſche, [ the Conventicle of Touths)? 

Sol. They ſay that Naxplin; being perſe- 
cured by the Acb«arns, 2ddrefied himſelf to 
the Chalcidenſes for redreſs, making his de- 
fence againſt the accuſation and recriminated 
on the Achbeans, whereupon the Chalcidenſes 
refuſing todeliver him into their kands leaſt 
he ſhould be ſlain by treachery, granted him 
s Guard of luity Young meo, and appointed 
vacir poſt , in that place, where they had 
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mutual Society together and Guarded 
N anplins: 

Quelt. 44. Who was he that Sacrificed an 
On 18 bus beref alter ? 

$1. In a Haven about [rhaheſia, there was 
a Pyrat Ship, ig which happened to be an old 
man who had earthen Pots, holding Pitch 
t fell out that an /thakesſian Kippper named 
Pyrrlias put into this Port, who ranſomed 
the old man, upon free colt, only upon his 
(upplication, and out of commileration to- 
wards him and at the requeſt of the old man 
he purchaſed alſo ſome of his Tar-pots. The 
Pyrats departing and all fear of danger 6- 
ver - The old fellow brings Pyrrbi4s to his 
Farthen pots, and ſhews him a great deal of 
Gold and Silver blended amongſt the Ricch 
or Tar] whereupon P attaining to 
great riches as in al ork he treated 
tic old man well, ſo he ſacrificed an Oz to 
him. Hence they ſay Proverbially, That 
none hath Sacrificed an Ox to his Benefaor, 
but Pyrrhas. 

Queſt. 25. Why was there ſuch 4 enHtom 4- 
mon;} the Barotian Maids, as they danced, ts 
/ng,let ws go to Athens 7 

Sol, It is reported that the Creers ( in 
payment of a Vow) ſeat the Firſtlings of 
men to Delphes, but when ſuch 2s were 
ſeat found no plentiful provilion there, they 
departed from thence in ſearch of a Plan- 
tation, and firſt ſat down at Fapygis, from 
thence they went and poſſeſſed that part of 
[i464 Which now they have, Arbenians 
G 4 being, 
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being mixed with them, for its probable 
that Minors did not deſtroy thoſe ane." 
which the Athemans fent in a way of Tri- 
bute but only detain'd them in ſervirude, of 
theſe ſome that deſcended were accounted 
Creets, and were ſent with others to Delpbe; 
ſo the Beorian Daughters in remembrance 
of their Pedigree Sing on their Feaſt days, 
Let ws go to Athens. 

Queſt. 26. Why do the Elcian women = 
their Hymns beſeech BaCthus thet he will come 
to their belp with an Ox's foot ? The Hyams 
runs thu, Come O Hero Bacchw, to thy holy 
Temple placed by the Sea; with the 
to thy Temple, with aNeats- foot Sacrificing, 
and then they redewble this, © Worthy Bull. 

Sol, Was it becauſe ſome call Bacchus, 
Bull-begot, and ſome Bull? Or as ſome 
fay, Ox Foot, for a great Foot ? Asthe 
Poet faith, Or Eye, for a great Eye? 
and Ox carriaged for ſtately carriag'd; 
or rather becauſe the Foot of an Or is in- 
nocent, his Head bearing Horns pernicious, 
ſo they deſire, that the God would come to 
them mild and harmleſs?.or is it becauſe 
many men are of opinion that this God pre- 
{des over plowing and ſowing ? 

Queſt. 27. What & the meaning of that 
place at Tanagria,: before the City called A- 
chillxum ? 


Sol. It is feported that Achilles had an 
enmity againſt, rather than a kindneſs for 
this City, in that he took Stratonice the 
Mother of Peemander by force of — 
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ſlew Achefter the Son of Epbippis + Naw 
Pamexder the father of Epbippmy, (Whillt To- 
negris Was inhabited by Villages) being he- 
lieged in Stegan (a Village fo called) by the 
Achajang, becauſe be refuſed ta aid them in 
the Wars leſt that Country the fame Night, 
and fortified Famundria, Pelicritna the Ar- 
chitect - coming in, CUperaging his Works, 
and making a ridicyle of them, leaps over 
theditch, Peweander tolling into a rage,catch'd 
up @ great ſtone { y to throw at him 
which had been hid there a great while, lying 
over ſome ſaczed Nocturnal Relicts, this 
Femander hutling rafhly flung, and miſſing 
Palicrites, New his own Son Leacigpms, be 
was therefore farced by Law ta depart out 
of Beatia, and become a wandring and beg- 
ing Pilgrim, either was that calie for him 
to do, becauſe af the incuriions which the 
Acbaans made into cs, Wherefore he 
ſent Epbippa bis Son ta beg aid of Achules, 
who by perſwalion prevail with him to 
come, as alſo with Tlepolemas the Son af 
Hereules, and with Pexclexs the Son of Hip- 
paloue, all of them their Kindred, by thete 
_— on hy ern _ gy ym 
was abſaly Elephanor from Uſ- 
ther, he aſcribed great honour ta theſe men, 


and afligned Groves to each of them of 


_ this kept the pame of Arbilless 
rove. 

Queſt. 38. Who amongſt the Bzotians were 
the Plylocis, nd who the Eolig ? 


Sol. They ay that Adivess_ Daughters, 


Leneippa, 
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Lexcippa, Arſinoa, and Alcathea falling mad, 
had cy er Appetite for mans fleſh and ac. 
cordingly, caſt Lots for their Children, 
whereupon it fell to Lexcippe's lot to pro- 
duce her Son Hippaſus, to be cut in peices 
the Husbands X theſe women that were 
cloathed in courſe apparel by reaſon of 
ſorrow and grief were called P/yloew, the 
women «£olia-Oronolie, and to this day the 
Orchomenians call their poſterity fo, and it's 
ſo ordered that in the yearly Feaſt called A- 
grienia that there is 2 flight and purſuit of 
them by the Prieſt of Bacchus with a drawn 
Sword 1a his hand, and it's lawful for him 
to ſlay any of them that he takes, Zos/me a 
Prieſt of Ortmr ſlew one, which thing prov- 
ed unlucky to them, for Zeilws ſickning up- 
on a wound that he got, waſted away fcr a 
long time and died, whereupon the Orchs- 
menians falling under publick accuſations 
and condemnations removed the Prieſt-hood 
from their Family, and made choice of the 
belt man in the whole multitude. 

Queſt. 29.” Why do the Arcad ans ftone theſe 
that go willingly into the Lycaum, but thoſe that 
20mm unwittingly they carry forth to Eleuthera ? 

Sol. Is itas if they obtained their liberty 
by way of abſolution, that this ſtory gain- 
ed credit? And this is that which tends 
to liberty as that, Thox ſhalt go into the 
Country of ſecxrity, or that, thou come t® 
the Seat of Areſan? or is the reaſon to be 
rendred according to that fabulous _ 
That of all the Sons of Lys«on only = 
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*nd Lebadw were free from that Conſpiracy 
2pain{t Zupiter, but fled into Betis, were the 
Lebadenſer uſe the like civil Politie to that of 
the Arcadians. Therefore they ſend them to 
Elemberas, that enter unwittingly into the 
inacceſſible Temple of Jupiter. Or is it (as 
Architimw ſaith in his remarks on Arcadia) 
that ſome that went into the Lyceum una- 
wares, were delivered up to the Phliaſians 
by the Arcadians, and by the Phliaſians to 
the Megarins, and by the Megarins to the 
Thebans which inhabit about Eleathera, where 
they are detained under Rain, Thunder, and 
other direful Judgments from Heaven, and 
upon this account ſome ſay this place was 
called Elextheras, but the report js not true, 
that he that enters into the Lyc«xm caſts no 
ſhadow, though it hath had a firm belief, and 
what if this be the reaſon of that report ; that 
the air converted into Clouds looks darkly 
on them that go in? Or that he that goes in 
falls down dead ? For the Pythagorians ſay, 
that the fouls of the deceaſed do neither 
give a ſhadow, nor wink. Or is it that the 
Sun only makes a ſhadow, and the Law for- 
bids a man to enter while the Sun ſhines ? 
though this they ſpeak znigmatically ; but 
verily he that goes in is called Flaphus [a 
Hart] Hencet 


up Cantharion, the Arcadian to the Arcadians 
who went over to the Elians (whilſt they wa- 
ged War with the Arcadians) and paſſing 
with bis booty through the inacceſſible Tem- 
ple fled to Sparts, 


en the War was ended, 
the 


Lacedzmonians delivered - 
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the Oracle requiring them ta reſtore the 
Hart. [_Elaphws.] 

Quelt. 40. Whe « Eunaſtus the Here 
Tenegra and what"; the reaſon that women wi 
not enter ito thu Grove ? 

Sol. Ennoftus was the Son of Elejwy 
came of Cepbiſſcs and Scies, but they 
received his name from Exneſts the Ny 
that brought him up. This man as be 
honelt and juſt, ſo.he was na leſs prudenc 
Aultere, aud they (ay, that Ochna bis Neice 
fell in love with him who was one of 
Daughters of Colon, and when he perceiy- 
ed that ſhe tempted him to lie with her, ma- 
nifeſting his indignation went and acculed 
her to her brethren, but ſhe had cried Whare 
ficlt, w_ provoked her yn > Ochimny, ww. 
Leon, Bucolws, to ki Md, 
falſe ſuggeſtion that he would have hr 
her, wherefore theſe laid wait for the 
man and flew him, upon which Elejw« ſcour 
them, Now Ocbas gee 
full of terrour, as well to diſcharge the 
ſhe had for her beloved, as out of commi- 
ſeration rowards her brethren, confelt the 
whole truth to Elejws, and he declares it to 
Colonws, who condemaed them. 

Ochbaa's brethren fled, but ſhe broke 
Neck from ſome high place, (as Arts the 
Amnthredonian Poetrels hath told us) where- 
fore he kept the Tomb and Grove of By 
oſtus from the acceſs and approach of wo- 
men, in © much that upan 

Droughts, and other Portends that 


there 
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here happeritd , the Timrayriens made dili- 
gn ſearch, whether any woman had not by 


calth got nigh to that place, and there are 
ſome that report (of which Cleidanw td man 
of teat fame is bne) that Exxe//us met thetn 
going to the Sea to waſh hitnſelf betauſe a 
womatt had entred into his Grove. Diedes 
alſo in his Treatiſe concetning Tombs re- 
lates the edit of the Tengrians upon the 
things that Cleidanw declared. 

Qvelt. 41. Whence id it that in Bacotia there's 
« Rrvey ot Eleon called Scamander. 

Sol. Drimarhw the Son of Eleon aft inti- 
_ friend oe Hereules oo bore his = 
in the Seige of Trey, the War proving 
(as it ſeems) took ro hitfi Glacis the 
ter of Seamandey who had in love with 
him, and got her with Child, ſoon after 
fighting againſt the Trojans Was ſlain. Glas- 
cia fearing that ſhe might be apprehended 
fled to Herewles, and acquainted him with 
her late affeftion towards Desmachu and the 
familiarity ſhe bad with him, Hercales both 
out of commilſeraticn to the woman, as alſo 
for joy that there was an Off. ſpring leſt of 
ſo good a mah ahd his intimate ntance, 
took Clarcia on Shipboard, and when ſhe was 
delivered of a Son, brought her into Ferris 
and committed her her child to the 
careof Elron. The Son wis named Seamen- 
der and came to raign over' that Country, 
he called the River 1-achw by his own Name 
Scamandey, and the next rivulet be ramed 
from his Mother Glencds, but the Fopntain 
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he called by his own Wives name Aciduſe, by 
whom he had three Daughters which t 
have a veneration for to this day, ſtiling 
them Virgins. , 

Queſt, 42. Whence was that Proverbial 
ſpecch, Lit ut beratified ? 

Sol. Dinon the T arentine PrafeCt, being a 
man well skilled in Military aftairs, when the 
Citizens manifelted their diſlike of a certain 
opinion oft his by lifcing up of hands, as the 
Cryer was declaring the majority of Vot 
he ſtretched forth his right hand and faid 
this (meaning his own opiaion) is better. 
Thus Theopbra//xe bath told the ſtory, and A- 
pelidorms in his Rytinus adds this ; that when 
the Cryer had (aid there's the moſt ſuffrages? 
ay but {aith Ds#on theſe are the beſt and rati- 
hes the (uftrages of the minority. 

Queſt. 43. Why « tne City of the Ithake- 
ſitcs called Alalcomenai ? 

Sel. It's affirmed by moſt, that it was be- 
caule Anteclejs in the time of her Virginity 
was forcibly ſeized upon by Syſiphus 
brought forth Viyſes. But [Fer the Alexan- 
drian hath acquainted us in his Memoirs that 
Antecleja was married to Laerrs, and being 
brought to a place about Alalcomenenm, in 
Beotia, was delivered of Uiyſecs. and there» 
fore that place carry's the name of the Me- 
tropolis, he mentioas allo a Town in [thacs 
called fo. 

Queſt. 44. Wo9 are cbe Monophagites «8 
K gina ? 

Sel. Many of the v/Z£zinice; that fought a- 
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gainſt Troy, were ſlain in thoſe Wars, but 
more of them by-ſtorm in the Voyaging by 
Sea, the relations therefore receiving thoſe 
ſcw that were left, and obſerving the other 
Citizens overwhelmed with ſorrow and grief, 
they thought it not convenient to make any 
publick appearancesof joy, nor to Sacrifice 
tothe Gods but every one took home to his 
houſe his relations that were eſcaped, pri- 
vately to their Feaſts and Entertainments 
they themſelves giving attendance, to their 
fathers, Kinsfolks, Brethren, and Acquain- 
tance, none of other Families being admit- 
> thereto, Hence in imitation of theſe 
they celebrate a Sacrifice to Neptane which 
's called the Theaſs, in which they revel with- 
out any noiſe, each Family a part by it ſelf, 
for the ſpace of ſixteen days, without any 
Servant attending them, then offering Sa- 
ilices to Yew, they finiſh this folema Feaſt, 
upon this account they are called Aonophag, 
1.c, ſuchas feed apart by themſelves. 

Queſt. 43. What # the reaſon that the Sta- 
ve of Labraden- Jupiter in Caria x made ſo as 
's hold an Ax lified up, and not a Scepter or 
Lightning ? ok 

Sol. Becauſe Herenles ſlaying Hippelita, and 
taking away from her amongſt other Wea- 
rons, her Pole-Ax preſented it to Omphala, 
iter Omphala the Kings of the Lydians car- 
ied it, as part of the ſacred regalities which 
they took by Succeſſion, until Candaxles dil- 
Caining it, gave it to one of his Favourites 


lo carry , but afterward GCyges revolting, 
wageg@ 
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wafed War afaidſt bitti. Arſe) alſd tathe 
to Gyges his aid from the Malyſinet with s 
ng, atid flew C:adriler with his 

vourite, atid carried away the Polt-Ax 
into C-ia With othet ſpoils, where fur- 
briſhins up the Statue of Fapiteyr, he 
the Ax itito his hand and called it the 
bradean God, for the Lydiant call afi Ax 
Labya. 

Qiieſt. 46. What # tht reaſdn that the Tril- 
lians call Otobiis [_ Pulſe] Catharter i. E. Phr- 
gative, and uſe it eſpecidily in expiariont aid 
parificat vons ? 

Sel, It was becauſe the L,elogts and AGi- 
nuans in former times driving out the 
Trall ans, veſRſed themietves of rhe Ci- 
ty and that Countty, after #ird the Tral- 
liens tetniniing ahd conquered them; a 
meny of the eloges as wete not (laih or 
fled, but by reaſon of indigeficy atid weak- 
refs were left there, theſe they made no 
account of whether they lived or died, thete- 
fore enacted a Law that any Trabart that fitw 
a M nu, or LP. ſhould be guiiltlefs, Hed 
ſacing only a Med mn, 5 &. Six 
Pulſe ro the family of the ſlain periddi. 

zeſt. 47. Why © it ſpoken by way of fre 
hed the Elites! Thes ſufreft worſe 
th.nzs than Sambicus ? 

Sol. Its faid that one Sambicw att Elitt 
having many Comrades with him, a___ 
off many of the devoted brzzten V 
ced in Olympia and diſpoſed of them, ® 
leagth robbed the Tetnple 6f Di4vd the 

Biſhoppels 
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Byſhoppeſs (this Temple is in El and called 
Ariſtarcheum) preſently after the commit- 
ing of this Sacriledge, he was taken and tor- 
mented the ſpace of a year being examined 
concerning all the Acceſſary's and ſo died, 
hence this proverb aroſe from his ſuffer- 
ings. 

Queſt. 48. « the Temple of Ulyſſes in 
Lacedemonia built by the Monument of Leu- 
cippis ? 

Fol.One Ergiens of the poſterity of Diomedes 
by the perſuaſion of Temene: ſtole the Palladi- 
wm from Argos, Leager being conſcious of and 
acceſſory to the fellony(for he was one of the 
intimates of Temenes) afterward Leager by 
reaſon of a fewd berwixt him and - otic, 
went over into Lacedewonis and tranſported 
the Palladinm thither. The Kings receive 
him readily, and place the Paladinw next 
to- the Temple of the Lencippides, and 
ſending to Delphes, conſult che Oracle about 
it's ſafety and preſervation. The Oracle an- 
ſwered that they muſt make one of them 
that ſtole it the keeper of it. So they e- 
rected there the Monument of Ulyſſes for 
they ſippoſed that that Hero was otherwiſe 
mags to the City bv the Marriage of Pene- 

pe. 

Quelt, 49. What « the reaſon that it is 4 
Cuſtom among} the Chalcidon women, that if 
at any time they happen to meer with other wo- 
mens huſbands, eſpecially Magiftrates, that they 
cover one Cheech ? + 

Sol. There was a War between the Chal- 

Hh cidogians 
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cidonians and Bythigians frequently oft 


upon every Pretenice. ean—n ge 
Bythigans, brings aut all 

the addition of the — Arey mybarin 
walts the Cauntry with Fire and n- 


pz:ws then pitching his Camp 
II called Pham, po aan, Oniang 


A iſeks ang de iperatenels aud diloe: 


thouſand Souldiers; but 

_ Tick #l] cut off, Zerperw in favour of the 
Biz yeildung to. a ceſſation of Arms. 
Now there being a great ſcarcit gol men ig 
inthe City of C alceden, raoſt of the women 
were neceſſiated to marry their A 
and Slaves, others that choſe Widowhood 
rather than Marriage to ſuch, if they had a- 
ny cccalion to & o before Ju cs or Magi 
ſtrates, —— | their own ;pureng 
a Mask upon one fide of their face, the mat- 
ried wamen (imiteting their betters) for mo- 
delty ſake took up the ſame Cuſtom. 

Quelt. 50. Why do the Argives bring their 
Sheep. tothe Grave of Agenot to take Rams ? 

Sol. Was it becauſe Agenor took care to 
have the faireſt Sheep, and of all things poſ- 
ſelled the moſt Flocks of Sheep ? 

Queſt, 51. Why did the Argive boyes on 4 
cirtain F ra day call themſelves BallacraCs in 

ri 
Ive Was. it becauſe, 
fir e that were b by Jnachu 
of the billy Countries, into the Plain li 
upon Achrades, i. e. Wild Pears ? But wild 
Pears were fult d.ſcoveped by he Grocugge's 

, e 


report that the 
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Peloponeſua,' While that Country was called 
from Aps wild Pears, which by chang- 
inz the name came afterwards to be caled 
Achrades. 

Queſt. 52. For what reaſon do the men of E- 
lis lead therr Adares one of therr bor aer 1 when they 
would bave them leaps by the Horſes ? 

Sol, Was - __ ot, Kings mom 
was the grea ver of Hories, being 
moſt fond of this Creature [a fine Horſe] 
he imprecated many and great Curſes upon 
Hor ſes that ſhould leap Mares in El, where- 
fore the people fearing his Cuaſe, do aborni- 
nate this thing. 

Queſt. 53. What was the reaſon of the Co- 
om the Gneſſians to taks away. the 
money by force from thoſe that borrowed it wpon 


Uſury ? 

$4 Was it that as Bankrupts they ſhould 
be lible to all violentafſaulters [;, e. be out- 
an 0] and thereby receive further puniſh- 
ment : 

Quelt. 54. What is the canſe that is Samos 
they call wpon Venus of Dexicreon ? 

Sol, Was this the reaſon, that the women 
of Samos by Laſciviouſneſs and 
alling into great debauchery were 
by Dexicreen a Mountebank $4 
charms towards ther? Orc was it 
Dexicreon being the Maſter of a Ship ang Sail» 
ing into-Cyprus a trading Vayage, and dey 
itz about to take in his. lading, was coor 
manded by Venus to Lade with Water and 
nothing elſe, and Sail back with all poſhble 

Hh 3 ſpeed, 
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ſpeed, being perſwaded hereto he took in 
much water and ſet ſail, immediately ſtill 
winds and a calm detaining him, he ſold his 
over [0s —_— » and _— di- 

re with thirſt, whereby gathered 
up much money, gee ng he ereted 2 
Statue to Yenw, and it by his own 
name, if this Story be true, it's manifeſt that 
the Goddeſs intended not only the enrich- 
ing of one man, but the ſaving of many 4- 
live by one man. 

Queſt. 55. What « the reaſon that 
the Samians, when they Sacrifice to Mercury 
Adunificent, they ſuffer a man to filch and fled 
Garments if be will ? 

Sol. Becauſe when at the command of the 
Oracle they tranſplanted themſelves from 
that Iſland into Mychbale, they lived ten years 
upon robbery, and after this ſailing back z- 
gain into their Iſland they conquered their 
Enemies. 

Queſt. Whence is that place in the Iſland 
Samos call:d Panema ? 

Sel. Was it becauſe the Amazons iyi 
before Bacchus from the Coaſts of E 
fell upon Samos, whereupon Bacchus ri 
up his Ships, wafted over and joyning 
tle ſlew abundance of them about that 
which by reaſon of the plenty of 
there, the beholders by way of 
called it Panema, ſome ſay that 
ter was about Plewn and ſhew 
their, but others ſay alſo that 
tent of from Samos, by 


hideous 
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hideous cry that was uttered at their 
death. 
Queſt. 57. Upon what account was Andron 
[ the name of 4 houſe? in Samos called Pe- 
detes ? 

Sol. The Geomerites (5.8. the Bores] got 
the Government into their hands, after De- 
moteles was lain and the diſſolution of his 
Monarchical conſticution , the Adrgarmes 
waged War with the Pernithites being a S4- 
nite Colony, and brought Fetters with them 
(as they ſay) toput on the Capgives, when 
the Geomorites —_ we pay ns 
proceedin immediately ſent aid, ſet- 
ing forth In Prefetts, and managing thirty 
Ships, two of which _—_ and ly- 
ing before the Haven was deſtroyed with 
lightning, the Prafects proceeding on theic 
Voyage in the reſt the Merarines, 
and rook ſix hundred of them alive, the Prz- 
ſets were ſo elevated with this Victory, that 
they meditated the ſubverſion of this Geome- 
ran Olig but the occaſion was given by 
the States lves, writing to them that 
they ſhould brigg the Megarine Captives 
bound in their own Fetters; when they re- 
ceived theſe Letters, they ſhewed them pri- 
vately to the Megarins perſuading them, to 
concur with them in a Conf qacy foprocure 
the peoples liberty, a conſult was held in 
common between them about this matter, 
and the fleas the (eng way was, to 
beat of the Rings the Fetters, and put 
idem on the Legs of the Megrins and faſten 

Hk 3 them 
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them with thongs to theit Girdles, that they 
might not fall off ror being looſe ſhould his- 
der them in their going. Accordingly they 
accontred the men ih this manner, and 
ing each of them 2 Cimiter, they ſobntail- 
ed back to Samos nd landed, and accordingly 
led the Megerines through the Market place 


to the Counſel houſe, where all the Gromorice: 


tht 


were firting together,and then the ſign 
given the Megayines fell on and flew 
men, whereupon the City being (er at liberty, 
they admitted ghe Megarines (as many a 
would) into the number of Citizens, and E- 
refting a magnificent Edifice hung up the 
Fetrers in it. 

Queſt. 58. What « the reaſon that the chief 
Prieſt of Hercules 5» Antimachia at Coos, 
when he mannareth the Sacrifice, ks clothed 
womens apparel, and wears a Mitre upon bu 
bead ? 

Sel, Hercmles ſetting Sail from Trey with it 
Ships, was - penned þ ſtorm, and loſtall his 
Ships but one, with which only he way forced 
by the Wind upon the Coaſt of Coos, and fell 
npon a place called Leceter ſiving nothing 
befides his men and Armour. There happer- 
ing ro meet with a flock of Sheep, he'requeſt- 

one Ram of the Shepherd, (the man wa 
called Antagoras) who verily being a robult 
bodied young man, challenged to 
heghr with him, and if he were worked Her 
exles ſhould carry away the Rem. As Toon # 
this fellow engaged with Hercales, the M- 
rope: came {in to the aid of Anrapirite, = 
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the Grecians coming into aſliſt Hereales a great 
fight enſued. Whereat (they ſay) Hercw'es 0- 
vercharged with multitude betook himſelf 
for refuge to a woman called Treſſs, where he 
was concealed diſguiſing himſelt in womans 
apparel. But afterward conquering the AMe- 
ropes, and palling under purification, he mar- 
ried the Daughter of Alciopw, and put on a 
Gown of flowred [ Silk.] Hence the Prieſts 
offers Sacrifice in the place where the Battel 
was fought, but the Bridegrooms are cloath- 
ed in womens apparel when they embrace 
their Brides. 

_—_ 59. Whence was the race of Hamaxo- 
cyliſts 1# Megara? 

Sol. In that licentious democracy (which 
introduced the exaCtion of double uſe, and 
Sacriledge) the Peleponeſians went on Pilgri- 
mage to Delphos thorow the borders of Me- 
gara, and lodged in «igyrs by the Lake fide 
with their Wives and Children, (as the caſe 
required) in their Caravans, where a reſo- 
lute, dranken Company of the Megarins in 
a riotous and cruel manner overturned their 
Wagons and overwhelmed them in the Lake; 
ſo that many of the Theor: [ Pilgrims} were 
drowned. The Megarizs indeed by reaſon of 
the diſorder of the Government neglected 
the puniſhment of this wickedneſs, but the 
Amphyctions, taking into conſideration the 
devotion of this Pilgrimage, puniſhed the A- 
Ctors of this Villany, ſome with baniſhmenc, 
ſome with death,thence the Poſterity of theſe 
Villians were called Hawexocyliſts, 5. e. over- 
turners of Waggons, Hh 4 Ply: 
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Of the Defire of Riches , 
| 
OR, 


Love of Wealth, 


Tranſlated from the Greek , 
)y Mr. Patrick of the 
Charter-houle. 


I a Maſter of the Exerci- 
ſes, when ſome were commend- 
ing a tall man that had long 
hands, as one that promiſed fair 


to be good at Fiſticuffs; replied, a fit man in- 
deed, if the Vitors Lawrel were to he hang- 
cd up aloft, and ſhould be his that could beſt 
reach it, and take it down : we may ſay the 
ſame to thoſe that are tranſported withan 
admiration of, and place their happineſs in 
having fair Fields, ſtately Manſion houſes,and 
a great deal of Money lying by them; that 
they were in the right, if heppineſs were to be 
tought and fold. You may ſee indeed many 
Perſons that chuſe rather to be Rich, and at 
the ſame time very Miſerable, than to part 
with their Money and become happy. = 

alas ! 
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alas ! indolency and repoſe of Spirit, magha- 
nimity, conitancy, reſolution and content- 
ment of mind, theſe are not a er (6 
chaſe. By h-vilug Wealth meerly, 
attain to a mean eſteem of it, nor by poſſeſs. 
ing things ſuperfluous, to a ſenſe that we do 
not yeed them. From what other evils then 
can Riches free us, if not ſo muth as from 
an inordinate deſire of them? It's true in- 
deed, that by drinkiag men allay their thirſt 
after drink, and by eating their longings af- 
ter food are ſatished, and he that ſaid 


Beſiow a Coat, of your good will 
On Hipponax, that's cold and chil, 


if more Cloaths had been heaped on than he 
needed, would have thrown 
ing ill at caſe. Burt the love of 
not abated by having Silver and Go 
ther do covetous defires ceaſe, - by 
ſtill more. But one may ſay to Wealth « 
he did to an inſolene Quack 


Thy Phyſick's nonght and makes wy Lilnaſs worſe, 
Ay Body nerds ſome eaſe, and not my Purſe. 


When this diſtemiper feiſes « Man that wants 
only Bread and a Houſe eo put hithead in, 


re Raiment and ſuch Vittuals as come 
firſt to , it fills bim with detires 
- after Gold and Silver, Ivory and 

Hounds and Horſes,thus taking off the Appe- 


tite and carrying it from things that are ve- 
cellary 
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ceſſary, afterthings that are toubleſome and 
unuſual, hard to come by and unprofitable 
when obtained, For av man is poor, 23 to 
what nature requires and what ſuffices it : 
No man takes up Money on uſe to buy Meal 
or Cheeſe, Bread or Olives z but you may 
{ce one man run jaco deht for the purchaſe 
of a ſumptuoes Houle, another for an ad- 
joyning Olive-yard, another for Corn-fields 
or Vineyards, another for Galarian Mules , 
and another. by a vain expence 


=” 
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For Horſes = 4mp png feet 
* 70 raw the rarling Chareet thr ongb the ſtreet, * Ht alledes 
tO Homeys 

has been plang'd over head and ears into —— /iah. 
Contracts and Ue money, Pawns and Mort- ** 

on SO as vey; that uſe £0 _ 

after they havequenched cheir chicit, to 

eat after their 4s ſatihed, vomic up 

even what they when «hey mwereathirſt 

or hungry ; fo they-that cover things uſeleſs 

and {uperficous, enjoy not even thoſe that 

are neceſſary. This z the Character of theſe 


men. 

As for thoſe that fpend nothimg , aitho 
they poſſeſs much, aftd yet artalways cre: 
ring more,they may ſtth| more increaſe -our 
wonder at their —; eſpecially when-one 
calls 6 mind that of Ariftippm , who was 
wont to ſay, that when a man Uicbeat and 
drink liberally, and yet was never the neerer 
_ hlled, in this caſe he preſently. goes to 

thePhylitian,and enquires what's bis Difeafe 


and 
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and his indiſpolition,and how he may getrid 
of it. But if one that has five Beds 
and having ten Tables is for 
_ more, and hav and | 
lh Ade Bon 

t, even to in na 
upon getting more, are. be he has neon 
be has 09 nant of « FioGties'to care" 

$ no n a to cure 
and in order to it to ſhow him from wha 
cauſe his diſtemper ariſes. Indeed when's 
man is a thirſt that hath not drunk at all, we 
expect that upon his dri his chirſtinefs 
ſhould ceaſe ; bur as for him that drinks and 
drinks and fo on without givi _ 


we do not 
| adviſe bim 
ing that his 
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cer Richon, povopoting om 5 depen 
a uck ago, 
ern 
will always be in —_ ure wc 


he mon 


groanin 
Pulſe a 


livin 
rk: a good ſaying of Solon, concerning 
uc 


that after Wealth 
Bega my wavy ky vg 


To thoſe indeed that are wiſe, the Riches 


ode nn mor ey —_ 
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There is alſo this peculiar miſchief jweh® 
love of Wealth, that this defere hinders and 
oppoſes irs own ſarisfation, which other de- 
{ires do procure. For no man abſtsins from 
2 good Morſe! becauſe he loves Dainties, 
nor from Wine becanſe be thirſty afrer Wine, 
as theſe men abſtain from uſing Money, be- 
cauſe they love Money. Do's it not leok 
like madneſs and a piteous diſtemper, fors 
man not to make ufe of a Garment becauſe 
he ſhakes with cold, to refuſe to cart Bread, 
becaufe he is ready to famiſh with hunger, 
and not to uſe Wealth , becauſe he is greedy 
of getting it ? 

This i5 the evil caſc that Thraſamdes de 
fcribes, **1 have foach a thing within by me, 
«1 have it in my power, and | w't chis £ 
« !jke thoſe that are medly in Love, but 7 
* it not - when | have lecked and Rated up 
« all, or have tol&out fo mach rothe Ulur- 
* ers and Tradeſmen, 1 ſcrape rogether and 
«* huar after more; 1 quarrel and-contead 
« with the Servants the Plowmen and Deb- 
©* tors: O Apoiſe, haſt thou ever feen a more 
* wretched man, or any Lover more miſe- 
« rable ? 

Sopheelcs being asked by one, whether he 
was able yet to company with a Woman ; 
Heavens defend, faid he, Fhave gor my Liber- 
ty and by means of my old Age have eſcaped 
thoſe mad and furious Maſters - for it iv very 
fir and becoming , that when our , 
leave u1$,thoſe deſires (hould do fo too, whi 
as Mcans ays, 


Twas 
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T'n4s newey any Mans good bap, 
Nor Womans wholy to eſcape. 


But it is otherwiſe in the Love of Wealth, 
which like a hard and ſevere Miſtreſs, com- 
pels us to get,, what it forbids us to enjoy, 
and excites an appetite, but denies the plea- 
ſure of its gratification, Srraronicw wittily 
abuſed the Khedbians for their ſeneſs , 
when he ſaid,that they builded theirHouſesas 
ifthey were immontal, but provided for their 
Tables as if they were to live but a little 
while : ſo covezous men ſeem to be profuſe 
by what they poſſeſs, when they are ſordid 
wretches if you conſider what they uſe and 
enjoy for they endure labour, but taſt no 
pleaſure. 

Damades once came to Phecions .houſe and 
ſurpriſed -him as he was at Dinner, and when 
he ſaw his frugal and ſlender Diet, I much 
wonder Phecion, fays he, that you ſhould 
manage State Aﬀairs, and can dine as you 
do: = this Orater himſelf, pleaded Cauſes 
and harangu'd the le only for his Gut ; 
and looking upon Arbens as affording too 
little a ſupply for his Luxury, he fetch'd 
his gy term ay Tg wh. which 
cauſe Antipater, ſeemg him w Was an 
old man, compar*d him to a Sacrifice when 
all was over, and there remained nothing of 
the Beaſt but only the Tongae and the Sro- 
mah. But who would not wonder at thee, 
O wretched man, who being a 

v 
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thou doſt,ſo ſordidly,ſo unlike a man,beſtow- 
ing nothing on any body , being curriſh to 
thy friends, and without any ambition to 
to ſerve the publick , yet afflicteſt thy ſelf 
and watcheſt whole nighrs, hireſt our thy 
Labours, lyeſt at catch for Inheritances , 
croncheſt to every one, when thou art {6 
well provided by thy ſordid Par{1mony to 
live at caſe. 

I's reported of a certain Bizantine, that 
ſurprizing a Whore-Maſter with his Wife 
that was very hard favoured, he cryed out, 
O wretch, what compelled thee to do this, 

* Some few '$.,pag0r47 had a portion with her ? 11's ne- 
yy —_— celſacy for Kings, for Pcocurators under 
not Trasfla- £m , for thoſe that cover Preheminence 
ted, for there and Rule over Cities, that they ſhould heap 
ſeem to be 4 up Tre:ſne; who are forced through Am- 
_ is ®* bition, Pride and Vain-glory to make Feaſts, 
uy to gratifie Friends, to maintain a retinue, 
preteracry T0 fend Preſents, to feed armies, to pur- 
out, that the chaſe Gladiators. But thou haſt ſo nauch 
readiog® huyulinets lying upon thy hand, tormenteſt thy 
mer ſelf , tumbleſt up and down, and all this 
"while livett the life of a Snail in thy ſhell 
through Parſimony, and endureſt all hard- 
ſhips, recciving no advantage at all. Jaſt 
lixe the Rath- keepers Aſle, that carrys the 
wood and fewel for the fires, and is always 
filled with the ſmoak and aſhes of the Stove, 
buc it ſelf is never bathed: nor warmed, 

waſhed nor cleanied there. 


| have ſaid enough of this ſort of Cove- 


tuouſneſs, which makes a man live the life 


of an Aſe, or an Arr. But 
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But there is another fort of it which is 


more Savage, tat caluinniates and gets #n- 
hericances by bad Arts, thet prics into other 
mens Affairs, ther is foll of thoughfulneſs and 
cares, counting ho# many of their Friends 
at yet alive, and ofter all enjoy nothing of 
what by all rheſe Arts they tave heaped 


vp. 
of therefore we bave a greater averfion 
and hatred againt Vipers, poyſonous F.yes 
and Spiders , than againſt Bears and Lyons, 
becauſe they kill and deftroy men, bur ſerve 
themſelves no farther of their Car 
which they do not feed upon as thoſe other 
wild Beaſtydo , Ve ngnry bo and 
il men through ſordj and Par{imony, 
deſerve more of our abhorrence, than rhote 
that prove ſach by laxorious living and Ex- 
ce& ; for they deprive others of what they 
zre neither able nor mclin'd to make ufe of 
the nfelves. 

Heace it is, thet the Luxurious when they 
are rich and-wetl provided, give ſome trace 
t0 their Debaucheries; as Demoſthenes (aid ro 
ſome rhat were of opinion that Damades 
ceaſed to be an ill man, now ſays he, you ſee 
himfuHM and gutted ike the Lyons chat then 
hunt nat afrer prey. Yur as for che other, 
who in the management of Afﬀairs prapole 
noend to themſelves cither of pleaſure or 
—- \ their ct ws have wa 

ceſlation, they being always empty 
ſtanding in need of all things. 

But feme perhaps may plead og their be- 

li half 
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Malt, that theſe men keep and hoard up their 
Wealth for their Children and Heirs; t0 
whom they part with nothing whillt they are 
alive,but like thoſe Mice that live in Mi 
and pick up and eat the Golden Sands 
Oar, you cannot come by any of that Gold, 
till yov anatom.ze them to find it aſter they 
are dead. 

, But to what end, | pray, would they leave 
ſucha deal of Money and a great Eſtate to 
their Children and Hcirs ? that they forſooth 
may pieſcrve it alſo for others, and thoſe 
others in like manner ſhould hand it down 
to their Children (juſt like thoſe Earthen 
Pipes the Potters make for a Water-courle, 
which retain none of the Water themſelves, 
tut one Pipe onely conveighs it to the next) 
till ſome Informing falſe Accuſer or Tyrant 
appcais, who cuts cff this Xeeper in Traf 
and when his breath is topped, derives and 
diverts the courſe of his Wealth into another 
Channel : or, as they ſay till ſome one that 
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| b 
is the moſt wicked of the Race, devours and Wl { 
conſumes :ll,tizzt thoſe who went befare him Ill ; 
had preſerved. For not only as Exripides fags, Wl 

ſt 

Children from Slaves dirin”d and baſer blood. ri 
I rove H:6digal ard lend, none come 16 good. 0 
IF” tl 

but it's astrue of the Children of the Parſi- Wl { 
m1 PIcns ; as Diogenes wittily abuſed this fort Wl (; 
cf Mcn, when te faid, that it was betterto if 


be | we.ty i TUE a & aw» than 2 Son of a Cit- 
Cul vt. Megare, For ugdcr the yore 
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of training them. up and inſtruſting them, 
they undo and pervert them, implanting 
ja chem their own Love of Money and mean- 
neſs of Spirit, anderetting as it were a For- 
tcels for che ſecuring their inberitance in the 
minds of their Heirs. 

For the inſtruſtions and Leſſons they give 
them, are ſuch as theſe, Gain 47 much and 
ſpind as little as may be: Value your ſelf, ac- 
cording ta what you are worth. But certainly 
this is not to inſtruct, bur to contract and 


ſow them up, juſt like a Purſe, the better to * 


conceal and keep what is put intoit, The 
Purſe indeed becomes foul and muſty efter 
the money is put up ia it; but the Children 
of the Covetous, before they are enriched by 
their Parents, are repleniſhed wich covetous 
delices, which they derive from them. And 


indeed they pay them a deſerved Reward for . 


theic laſtruCtions, not loving them becauſe 
they ſhall receive a great eſtate from them, 
but hating them, becauſe they have it not ſo 
ſoon as they fain would. For being taught 
to admire nothing but wealth, nor knowing 
any other end of living bat to get a great E- 
ſtate, they account the Life of 'their Pa- 
reats to be an hinderance to that of their 
own, and fancy ſo much time is taken from 
their own Ape as is added ro theirs. Where- 
fore whilſt their Parents ate yet living they 
lecretly all wayes they-can ſteal their plea- 
lures and injoy them, and what they beſtow 
upon their Friends or ſpend upon their Loſts 
(whea they have learnt ſomething by ſecret 
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the Rich make uſe of the ſame things with 


the poor. 
| do not mean thon ſhouldeſt preſently ' 


Keſ1. 1. 
"us h fu. Hang vp the Plough in ſmoak ts live "- F 
_— And let the Mules and Oxen'"s labour ceaſe, 
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but the impertinent labours of Goldſmiths, 
Turners, Perfumers and Cooks, when 
reſolvelt wiſely and ſoberly to baniſh all 
leſs things. wh 
But if the things that ſuffice Nature, lye 
in common among thoſe that have and thoſe 
that want Riches ; if rich men pride them 
ſelves only in things ſuperfluous; and thod 
art ready to praiſe Scopes of Theſſaly, "who 
when one begged ſomewhat of him he had 
in his Hauſe, as a ſuperfluous thing he had 
no uſe for, made anlTwer, but we Rich men 
count our felicity 2nd happineſs to lye in 
theſe ſuperfluities, and not in thoſe ne- 
ceſſary things, if your caſe be thus, haves 
care you do not ſeem like one that magnifies Ill ,, 
and prefers a Pomp and publick ſhow ata WW. 
Feſtival, befere Life it ſelf. * | 
Our Country's Feaſt of Bacchas, was ifl 
old time Celebrated in a more homely man- 
ner, tho? with great Mirth and Jolliry : one 
carried in Proceſhon a Veſſel of Wine, and 
a branch of a Vine, afterward followed one 
leading a Goat another followed him bearing 
2 Basket of dry'd Figs, and after all came 
* Anoliſceue Fhalns * But all theſe are now deſpiſed 
reſemblance. ard out of date ; the Proceſſion being _ 
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with Golden Veſſels and coſtly Garments, 
driving of Chariots and Perſons in Maſque- 
rade : and juſt thus the things that arene- 
celſary and uſeful in Riches are ſwallowed up 
by thoſe that are unprofitable & {uperfluous. 

The moſt of us commit Telemecbs: his 
miſtake ; for he through anexperience or 
rather want of judgment , when he ſaw 
Neſtor: Hquſe , furniſhed with Beds and 
Tables, Garmencs and Carpets , and well 
(tored with new Wine, did agt look upon 
him as fo nappy a man in being thus well 
provided with things neceſſary and uſeful ; 
but when he beheld the Ivory, the Gold and 
Amber in Menelaws's houſe, he cryed out in 


| amazement, 
| | 
Tover flately Hall above, I gueſt, 
| Tour Eyes might with ſuch obje}: bleſs - ap 0. 
| For all that hers ] vew « great and what " 
| Cannot ſo well be told, as wondred at. 


whereas Sogrates or Diogenes would have ſaid 
rather h 

What vain, vexations, uſeleſs things Pre ſeen 
And good for nothing but to move ones Spleen. 


Thou Fool, what is it thou ſayeſt ? when 
thou oughteſt to have ſtrip'd thy Wife of 
her Purple and Gaudy Attire, that ſhe might 
ceaſe to live'Luxuriouſly and to rag mad at- 
ter Strangers and their faſhions, inſtead of 
tus, thou adorneſt and beautifielt thy Houſe 

Ili4 that 
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that it revy appear Ike a Theaſer or 4 Sag 
to all corners. diha 
$56 
and winel 


perance of 
of the Gods as is 
_ GL he and Splendor 
pecu f grem 
Soul, and cauſes # joy that dwells with it 
an inmate, whileſt it enjoys the chicf 
tho? ny fend [1 
Snch 2 thing in truth is vertue and the Ber 
ty of Geometricsl atrd I Selonce: 
and does Riches with her Bravery #6d Net 
laces and all that Gaudery that pleaſes Girh 
deſerve to be with any of theſe! 
When no hody 2nd looks on, Riche 
are truly blind end deprived of ! Far 
if a Rich man mules « Meal with bis Wik 
or Familiars alone, he makes no ſtir abou 
Magnificent Tables to eat on,or Gulden C 
todrink in, but uſes thoſe that come het 
to hand; and his Wife without any Gold « 
Purple $0 adorn her, her Rifh 1 
plain drefs : but when he makes a thei 
15, when the Pomp and Theater is fit- 
ted 2nd prepared, and the Scene of Riche) 
ro enter, | 

G67 (frogs 
Then from the Ships with coſtly Goods 78 

(rough 

The Trevets and thy ama... 
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Praiſe gratis fields, Tube Fal 7 
SufPring no Lamayge, the* they £99 thery wave: 


yet he often briogs in his Heroes intolerably 
ing 
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| boaſting ; and ſtuffs their moſt Tragical wb 


Mo rar Ban pe Me 


ta; nably to Gl 
Mer 4 þ—— ax tous en FR 


\ but forbears pet ty extol, his own ra 
| which, indeed by the confeſſion of 
; are worthy-of the nobleſt praile. 
9 But thoſe who axe Crowned for in 
? the G or in the Learned 

| others to celebrate their Vidaories ;, that the 


men, 


! Peoples Ears be not grated with the harſh 
G noiſes of ſelf-applauſe. And Timetbew is 
jaſtly cenſured as unskilfylly and irregularly 
þ focting forth his Conqueſt of Phra, 


be pcoudly boaſted i i z end 
FamPd cond, Moleſeen Torrth 


or envieus; þ 
ſecond their difourſe, we are) 


then we intended, ſpeaking to mens 
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what 


ard fo 
drudging Flattery, then any real Offices of 
erue Fonout, 


Yer however there is a be eſe 
'0 give a free R 


bears very and 
whoſe ſeeds urife thany of the 
and ithprov 


Gallant than, aftords a thouſand i- 
ries bf «9 znd more defireable 
things. For we ſee, thoſe who are apt to 


believe, admire and love us, cafily receive 


profit by us, with a great deal of delight; 
whereas it a man lye under nk, 


theſe, which Me ruſt enquire into, that while 
we endeavour to avoid a frivolous and nauſe- 
ous applanding of our ſelves, we chance not 

to 
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-n omit that ſort which may be truly uſe 
al. Ta 

The Praiſe therefore is vain, which a man 
heaps on himſelf, ro provoke others alſo to 
Praiſe him, aad is chiefly contemptible. as 

rocceding, from an importunate and unſea- 
foriable aftectation of eſteem.  _ _. 

For as they who are ready to dy for food, 
againſt nature are compelled to gnam off their 
own fleſh, and thus put a miſerable end to 
their famine ; ſo they,. who mortally h 
after Praiſe, unleſs ſome one afford?*cm a lit- 
tle ſcantlin Alms of commendation, do yi- 
olate the Laws of decency, ſhameleſly ea- 
deayouring to ſupply thole wants by ao un- 
natural extolling of themſelves, 

But when they do not on the bare conſide- 
ration of themſelves hunt applauſe , but 
ſtrive to obſcure the worth of others, by 
fighcing againſt their Praiſes, and oppoſing 
their own works and pratices to thieirs,they 
add to their vaſtity an envious and abhorred 
baſeneſs : aad like him that thruſts his foot 
into anothers dance , are ſtigmatiz'd with 
a Proverb as ridiculous and pragmatical 
Clowns. 

Therefore we muſt diligently beware 
that amongit the Elogiums of others, we 
foiſt not in any thing of our ſelves, which 
may ſcem jealouſly or enviouſly deſtraCtive 
from them ; neither ſhould we allow others 
to praiſe us at ſuch a time, but frankly yield 
the Honour to thoſe who are then celebra- 
te1, iftheir merit, b2 ceal ; and though the 

perſons 
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perſons be vicieus or utworthy, yet muſt 
| take fr 

Thes: but rather 00. he” ocher hard 10- 
prove the ungskilful applauders, and demon- 


ſtrate their encomiums to be impro 
'2nd dangerouſly confer'd. F321 


"T1 plain thet obeſe Errars muſt be avoided. 


But ſelf-praiſe is zot lyable to diſgrace or 
blame, W %is delicately handled by 
way of A to xemove a calumnpy or 
accuſation z Pericle:mnn——but ye ave 

1y at me, 4 Man infericr to none , whether 
ny in the ng or Interpreting of neceſſary 
things, a Adan who am 4 [over of myConnry, 
ard above the meaneſſes of Bribel. Fer mn 
ſpeaking With this Gallapizy of bimſelf, he 
was not only free from arrogance vanity and 
zmbition , but demonſtrated the greatneſs 
and Spirit of that Vergue, which could not 
be dejected it felf, and alſo bumbled and 
tamed the' havghtineſs of Tovy. - Such nzen 
a5 theſe will hardly be condemned, but thoſe 
v:-ho ſhould vote againſt them, are won over 
to their Cavſe, do receive infinite ſatisfa- 
(tion, and are agreeably erfſpirited with this 
Noble boaſting , eſpecially if chat bravery 
be ſteady, and the Ground firm or which ic 
ſtznds, This Hiſtory does frequently diſ- 
cover ; For when the T beban Princes accuſed 
Pelopidarand Epaminexdas, that the time for 
their Goverpment of ZBeeria being expired, 
ttry did not forthwith give up their hy wy 

ut 
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friend : and ſo the cauſe excuy'd that free- 
dom of Speech, which ſeem'd otherwiſe to 
have ſomething of the Glorieſo. 

But Ccero's magnifying his diligence and 
prudence in Catalines Tryal, was not ver 
pleaſing to the Romans { yet when Scipio ſai 
thry ought not to Fudge Scipio, who bad cnſtated 
them in the pow'r of Judging all men, they 
aſcended Crown'd to the Capitol and Sacri- 
ficed with him. For Scipiv was not neceſli- 
tated to this, but meerly ſpur*d by the deſire 
of Glory z and the danger he was ia deliver'd 
him from enyy. 

Now talking after an high and glorious 
manner prove's advantagious, not only to 
perſons in danger of the Law, or ſuch like 
imminent diſtreſs, but to thoſe alſo who are 
clouded in a dull ſeries of miſortanes; and 
that more properly then w a r 
ſplendid in the World. For what eddirioh 
can words make to thoſe who already ſeem 
poſſe(s'd of real glory, and to lieindnlging 
and baſquing in her Beams? But thoſe who 
2t preſent are incapable of ambirion, if they 
expreſs themſelves lofrily, ſeem only to 
bear up againſt the ſtorms of Fortune, to 
undergird the greatneſs of their Souls, and 
to ſhun that pity and commiſeration which 
ſuppoſes a ſhipwrackt and fortorn Conditt- 
on. As therefore thoſe who in walking 
affelt a ſtiffaeſs of Body and a ſtretcher ont 
Neck, are accounted effeminate and fop- 
piſh, but are commended if in fencing and 
byhting they keep —— erect and _ 

17 
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dy; fo the man grapling with ill Fortune, if 
by raiſe himſelf like a ſtrong Champioa to 
reſiſt her, and by a bravery of $ trank 
form himſelf from abje& and: miſt to 
bold and noble, he is not to be cen 
obſtinate and audacious, but honour'd as in- 
vincible and great. Tho' Hemer therefore 
deſcrib'd Patreclw in the happineſſes of his 
life, ſmooth, and without envy, yet in 
he makes him bave ſomething of the Biravo 
and a Soldiers gallant roughneſs. 


Inſult proud Heftor \, ds Tet Jove to thes, 
Jove «rd Apollo gave this Vittory. 


Elſe had full twemy ſuch beſet me, They 
Had fain to my enraged Dart a prey. 


So Phocien, tho? otherwiſe very mild, after 
the Sentence paſs*'d on him, ſhew'd the 
greca:inels of his mind in many reſpects; par 
Nculacly to one of his fellow ſufferers who 
miſerably cry*d out and bewail'd his misfor- WF, 
tune, 1 bat [ (ays be] i 58 not 4 pleaſare to thee WY? 
to dig with Phocion ? fi 

Further a piudert man bas not lefs, but 
greater liberty to ſpeak any thing of hin WW 
jclft, when his Merits are rewarded with 
i7jurious and unkind returns. Achilles ult 
ally gave the Gods their Glory, and was me IN , 
derate in ſuch expreſlions, as 
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— ——— If Jove ſhall ;rant me to deſtrey 
Thi: well walPd Town. [is Jove muſt rain 
( I roy. 


But when he was unhandfomely reproach'd 
and aſpery'd with contumelies, he added 
ſyclling words to bis anger, and thoſe in his 
own applauſe : 


| with my Ships twelve Cities overthrew 
Nor could they ſtand, the) at a diſtant view, 
My Helmets darting rays. 


for Apology's claim a gre?t liberty of 
Speech, and boaſting, as conſiderable parts 
of their defence. 

Themiſlocles alſo, having neicher been 
guilty of auy thing diſtaſt in his words 
nor aftions, yet perceiviog the Arhenians 
zlutted with him, and beginning to negtect 
him, forbore not to ſay, Why, O ye happy peo- 
ple, do ye Weary ont your ſelves, by ſtill recery- 
ng benefits from the ſame hands ? Upon every 
fterm you fly to the ſame Tree, for ſhelter ;, yet 
Then it i fb a7 aun deſpoil it of i; leaves, as 
you yo wy 

They therefore wha are injur'd uſually, 
recount theic good attions to the ingrate : 
And if they alſo praiſe thoſe excellcacies 
waich others are plea&d tv condemn, they 
re not only pardothable, bur alcogether 
without blame . For it is evident they re- 
proach not others, but apolugiz* fot chem- 
elves, KK 2 1his 
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This gave Demoſthenes a glorious free- I | 
dom, yet allay*d the «cfenſive brightneſs of I | 
his own praiſes, which almoſt every where Wl 7 
ſhine through his whole Oration vmy & o WM" 
ezrov : he ſtill extolling thoſe embaſſies and Wi 
decrees, which were ſo much objeted againk I '' 
him. 

Nct muchunlike this is the infiouating de- W's 
licacy of an Antitheſis, when a-perſon, be. WW!” 
ing acccusd for any thing as a crime,demon. Wh"! 
ſtrares it's oppoſite to be baſe and vitiouw. 
So Lycurgau being upbraided by the Arbeni- 
ans ior ſtopping a Sycophants mouth with 
money, and what kind of Citizen [ lays be) WW 
do you then take me'to be, who having ſo n 
mannag*d the aff atrs of the republick 22 
you, am at laſt found rather to bave giyen me 
ney for the prevention of injuſtice, then to hav 
rereiy)'d any thing fo promote ir? And 
Metelu objeting he had caſt more by his 
evidence againſt *em, then ever he had xc 
quitred by his pleading for er , replies, 8F®" 
Who therefore will net freely declare, that C 
Ccro has more hon!ſty ard faith then ? 
Many expreſſions of this Nature are in D- WP | 
woſibenes ;, particularly, but who might mt 
jultly have ſlain me, if ] had endeavour'd n W'* 
word only to ſully what the City accounts levely! 
Or what, think yew, would thoſe ure: thy ee 

lows bave ſaid, if, whilſt I had been curioly 
} poring on other things, the Citys had revolted? 
And all his foremention'd Oration 
ouſly dreſſes theſe Antitheton $ and Soluti-W'®' 

ons of Caſes with the ſubtile ora 
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his own praiſe, But this may very profita- 
bly be learn'd therein, that delicately tem- 
pring the encomiums of his Auditors, with 
the things relating to himſelf, he ſecares him- 
ſelf from being lyale ts Envy \, nor becomes 
luſpetted of Self-love. 

There he relates in what manner the A- 
thensas behay*d themſelves to the Eubeans, 
i1 what manner to the Thebans, and what be- 
refics they confer?'4 upon thoſe of Fyzan- 
tm and Cher foneſwa ; in all which he confeſles 
his part was only that of their Miniſter or 
Steward, Thos by a rhetorical deceir he 
nely and inſenſibly inſtils his own praiſes 
into his hearers, who pleafingly hang upon 
his words, and rejoyce at the commemora- 
on of rhcſe worthy deeds : Now this Joy 
5 immediately ſeconded by admiration, and 
zdmiration is ſucceeded by a liking and love 
ff that Perſon, who ſo wiſely adminiſtred 
ie affairs. This Epaminendas ſeems to have 
onhider'd, when being revil'd by Menecl;das 

tho he had an higher opinion of himſelf, 
tenever Agamenmen had,--if it be ſo[ ſay: be] 
) Thebans, *ri4 you have puff "4 me up; you, 
mhoſe belp 4'one, I overthrew rhe Lacedemo- 
uan Empire in one day. © 

But (1nce for the moſt part many are ex« 
eedingly diſpleayg?d with thoſe who are the 
rumpeters of their own Fame, bur if 
1ey ſound forth anothers are delighted, and 
ive them cheerful acclamarions , it is hence 
rrown 2 frequent cuſtom amongſt Orators 
7 2 ſeaſonable extolling thoſe who have like 
| K 
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hanopring, Percpleh, 4k Androcapys: 
nonrng, xander, they ,in 4 
themſelves to be.in ks anne h 
others. But -onyſuu {cofing 
calling him the Gelps of Sicily, was 1 
that through envy he} had happen 
friuge a _greatng of 
34 6p hee things tbe provent maya 
1 oth blerve, 

* | Thoſe who are forc'd upon 
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they attribute wholly to himſelf. 
T he Laws of Zaltwmens Were re- 


conveniept remedies or preventions when we 
have to do with perſons of adifficult or en- 
vious humour : ner is it amiſs to vſe ſome 
little revocations or corretions of what 


may feem to our praiſe, even be- 
CH —_ hve nl 
temper. 
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have Learning, Riches, or Authority, we 
ſhould hinder them from chooſing ſuch To. 
picks ; and rather deſire them, if they can, 
to take notice of usas innocent, good, and 
uſeful. Thus we do not ſo much collate, as 
tranſlate praiſes ; and ſeem not to be puff d 
up with our applauders, but rather to ſhow 
they have not prais'd conveniently, and for 
truly meritorious things. We hide alfo in- 
feriour with better qualifications, yet notas 
deliring to be commended, bur as teaching 
to commend aright, Such forms as theſe 
may be referr*d hither ; *Tis true ] have not 
walld the City with Stones or brick ;, but if ye 
view my Fortifications you ſhall find Armonr, 
and Horſes, ard Confederates encugh. But 
more aptly belongs that of Pericles : when 
his friends bewail*d him in the extreamities 
of death,they put him in mind of his Autho- 
rity and the great offices he had diſcharg'd ; 
es alſo what Viftories, Trophies and Cities 
he had left the A henians, but he raiſing him- 
ſelf a lirtle, reprov'd them as fixing only 
upon common acqueſis, and enlarging ra- 
ther in the encomiums of Fortune then cf 
Vertue; whereas they neg|c@ed the great- 
£ſt matter and which was more peculiar to 
h.mſclf, That be had never been the orcaſion of 
ary Athenians wearing black, And hence the 
Oratocr may learn it he be a good man, to 
transfer the Eulogiums of his Eloquence to 
his vertuous life and manners; and the 
Commander who is admir*d and applauded 
for his conduct or happy fortune in the Wars 
WW may 
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may freely propoſe his Clemency or Juſtice 
as more worthy to be prais'd. Nay further 
it becomes even an Emperor vpon 2 profuſi- 
on of ſuch glurring praiſes as flatrerers are 
commonly guilry of, ro ſay ſomerhing of 
this nature 


No God am I: Why ds ye equal me 
Thus 18 th' immortal Pow'ri ? — 


If you know me well let my juſtice or tem- 
perance , my a———_— or humanity be 
rather ſpoken of. For even envy her ſelf 
can eahly concede the leſſer honours to him 
who refuſes the greater ; nor will it rob any 
of tive encomiums, not to expect falſe and 
vain ones. Therefore ſeveral Princes who 
permitted not themſelves to be called Gods, 
nor the off ſpring of the Gods, have yet aſ- 
ſumed the Titles of Philadelphs, F bilometcres, 
Evergete, Or Theephils ;, and none ever doubt- 
ed ro honour them with thoſe glorious yet 
humane appellations, 

Again, they who in their Writings and 
$yings are abſolute Votaries to wiſdom by 
09 means will be called Sophs or Wiſemen, 
but can pleaſantly ſwallow the Epithet of 
P.jloſophers, 1.e. Students or Lovers of 
Wiſdom, or any other eafje name which 
ſovrds not big, nor expoſes them to envy; 
ard io they beget and preſerve a good e- 
ſeem. Bur your rhetorical Sopbiſters whilſt 
n their Orations they gape for the extraor- 
Gary acclamations of Divine, AE, 

Won- 
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Wonderful, they looſe even thoſe common 
ones of Manly or Pretty well. 

Now as skilful Painters that they may not 
offend the Eye, allay their overbright and 
awdy colours by temp*ring em with dar- 
er; ſothere are ſome who will not r 
ſent their own Praiſes altogether glazing, 
and immoderately ſpleadid, but caſt in ſome 
defeCts, ſome ſcapes, or ſlight faults to take 
away the danger of diſpleaſure ot envy. 


Fpeiw intollerably brags 
I glory in my being wich the beſk —— 
1vq —— — 
Ile cruſh my Adverſaries body, break bis bones.- 
yet he would ſeem to qualihe all with this 
Pt not enongh that I'm in Fight with td? 


but, to ſay truth, to excuſe his arrogance 
with ſo baſe a confeſſion is ridiculous. 
He then who would be an exact man cor- 
rets himſelf for bis forgetfulneſs, j 
rance, ambition, or not giving car todiſc- 
pline or inſtruftions. So does Uiyſſes--- 


But I the Syrens much to beer deſir'd, 
With earneſt brow my unwilling friend; requar'd 
To looſe me from the Mit ———- 


( None could perſwade me , ſuch the violent 
| Such the incenti pleaſi FO nw 
. WH tbe incentive its e m 
:F But "t had been anc b. = . 
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And for the moſt part *cis a good Anti- 
dote againſt envy tg mix amongf vur Praiſes 
thoſe taults CH9 Og altogether ungene- 
rous and haſe : efore many remper 
them not only with confeſſions of, poverry 
or unskilfalneſs, but even of yile-deſcene, 
So «WW carowZzing amongſt the Sici/can 
youth in golden Bowls very coxioully 
wrou by commanded earthen to be 
brapghe 0, Sce (lays he )Jwhes Diligence, Las 
brrieuſneſt and Fortitude can do! Once we 
made en Jugs, bug new Veſſels of Gold, 
For his Rial was (0 mean and contemp- 
tible, that it was t he had ſerv'd in a 
Potters Shop, who at laſt govern'd almoſt all 


4ily. 

Theſe are the outward preventions, or 
remedies againſt diſcaſes that may riſe from 
the ſpeaking af ones ſelf. There are ſome 
others inwagd which Cato has recourſe to, 
when hetells us he was envy'd for oegleCting 
his domeſtick Afﬀairs, and being vigilant 
whole Nights in thoſe of his Country. 


How ſhall I boa#t ? mhe fo eaſily, 
The muſter” d *mony ft the common , © 
Great un aaa | the br eveſt be ? 


But 1 am loch ts looſe pai8 Labour goins ; 
Nor w.ll retreat from a freſh Troop of pars. 


For as they who obtain great poſſeſſions of 
Houſes or LHR Grp ang with little difhi- 
culty, are under the Ey 


cof Envy; ” 
I 
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if their purchaſes were troublefome and 
dear; ſo it is with them who arrive at honor 
and applauſe, Well then, ſince 'tis evi- 
dent, we may praiſe our ſelves not only in- 
offenſively , and without being lyable to 
Envy, but with great advantage too; that 
we may not ſeem to do this for its ſelf, but 
a further and better end, firſt conſider whe- 
ther it may prove for the inſtrution of 
the company by exciting them to @ ver- 
tuous zmulation. For ſo Nefters relation 
of his own atchievements enflamed Pa- 
treclus, and nine others with a vebement 
deſire of ſingle combat, and we know 
the counſel that brings perſwaſive 
as well as words, a lively exemplar, 
an immediate familiar incentive, enfouls 
a man with courage; moves, yea vehe- 
mently ſpurs him up to ſuch a reſvlo- 
tion of mind as cannot doubt the poſſi- 
bility and ſucceſs of the attempr. This was 
the reaſon of that Chorus in Laredewen 
conſiſting of Boys , young men and old, 
which thus ſung in parts. | 


Oldm. Once were young and bold and firong, 
Boys. Andwe ſhall be nolefs ere long : 
Young-m.W'e now ave ſuch : and dare defy 


The bardyft age that ſtrives for maſtery. 


; well and politickly in this publick entertaig- 
ment did the Legiſlator propoſe to the 
F youth obvious and Domeſtick examples of 


ich as they ſaw had already A the 
* mg 
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ſame things he exhorted them to. 

Moreover it is not only available for the 
exciting of a generous emulation, but ſome- 
times requiſite for the ſilencing and taming 
an inſoleat and audacious man, totalk a lir- 
tle gloriouſly of ones ſelf : As Nefor in this 


I have convert d with men more gallant far 

( things were 
m_—_—_ much your Superiort they in al 
Nor did they ever 10 contenm Mee dave, 

And Ariftethe writes to Alex ander, thit 
not only thoſe who have mighty Empires 
may think highly of themſelves ; but they 
alſo who have worthy thoughts and notions 
of the Gods. Such a remarque as this is al- 
ſo profitable againſt Enemies, and recalls tte 
the Spirits: 


Weak Sons of Miſery our ſtr ength oppoſe. 


And ſuch a refletion as that of Ageſilans, 
who ſaid concerning the King of Perſia, 
when he heard him call'd the Great, «»d 
who 1s greater thew ] unleſs be be more Juſt ? 
50 Fpaminendas anſwered the Lacedimonians 
when they had ſpun ont a long accuſation a- 
gainſt the Thebans, I ſee then we have fore'd 
you out of your wonted bumer of ſhort ſpeech. 

The like to thele are proper againſt Ad- 
verfaries ; but amongſt our Friends and Fel- 
low Citizens a feaſonable gloryin is good, 
not only ro humble and throw : A their 

op 
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haughtineſs , but if if they be fearful or alts- 
niſhed , ro their courage , 
reach them to hs up themſelves 
Therefore Cy ms in perils and Battels | 
at a roy oy fore hy gn was 
and gentle in diſcourſe. And Antigonnt the 
ſecond generally was eſt and free 
bluſuihg,bu + nn ——_ tea fp t at Cv,onkt © 
Friends faying ſee you wer how mach greater 
munber of che Enemies Shrps us, then our t? 
anſwers and heww many /oever RIY op- 
ſte ro them all. 


This M#mey ſeerns to have autiotatihs 
makes UViyſcs, when bis friends were dil 
may*d at the noiſe and horrible Waves of 
Certbdis, to ifmmind them of his former 
Scratagems and Valour. 


Nor us the Evil tbea when 

By force the Cytops þ in bu bor Joations Pen 
Impris nd us ;, yet thenee my Policy, 

Or fownd, or Prowe/z made 4 proſperons Way. 


F>t theſe kind of Praiſes arc _ ſuch as 
the Haranguers to the People or Sophiſtical 


Braggets uſe, nor of thoſe who Po: 
lar Hommings and Applauſe, but acer 


ry pledges of that and Condut, 
which muſt be be up ur 
friends. For we know that opinion , and 
confidence in him whom we endued 
wich the Fortitude and experience of a com- 


Pleat Caprain, is in the Crifis of a Battel ao 
ſmall 
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(mall ad wp by the day. 

We have declar'd oppoſmg 
himſelf to the repmration and credit of ano. 
ther to be altogether onbefirring a worthy 
man, but where a vitions prat 
hyrtfol and corruptive, creating an carneſt- 
neſs after evil things, or an evil purpoſe in 
reat matters, it is not nn fo re- 
iſe it ; but becomes v9 to the rrinds 
of the towards berrer ſentiments 
of things, ing their difference , and 
wherein it fails. For certainly any one will 


tend on him who purſaes Pleaſore or Avarice, 
where is the Nature ſo happily ſtrong that 
-an refrſt, mach leſs conquer the rempration ? 


Therefore 


practices as 
dewrayed 
polite Truths. Theedoras the | 
s reported to have ſaid ro Saryrus the 

lian, "Tir aut ſo wonderful an art to mee the 
T heaters , aro force ir Tears, md 
if (ome Phi ſhould have retorted, 
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men weep, 41 toremove and free them from their { 
ſorrows; "cis likely by ſome odd way of comm. Y 
mending himſelf, he would have delighted e 
his hearer, and endeavoured to alter or fe- 
cure his Judgment. So Zens knew how to ; 
ſpeak for himſelf when the great number of \ 
Tb. ophraſt«s his Scholars, was oppoſed to the 
fewne(s of his; ſaving, Hi Cyorns ws imdeed c 
greater then mine, but mine i ſweeter and bt- 
ter taught. And Phocion, while Leoftener yet 8 
proſpei*d, being asked by the Orcators,what c 
good he had done the City, Replyes — No- c 
thing but this that in my Government of you , 
there have bien no ſuneral Orations, though 
the deceaſed were buried 1n the Stpulchers of 
their Angeſtors. $0 Crates by way of Antithe- ; 
fis co this Epitaph of the Glutton ; 
[ What I have eat is mine ;, in words my will , 
Pve bad, and of my Luſt have took my fil.) " 
well oppoſes theſe - 
(thought, 
What ] have learn'd, wu mmne;, Pave bad my x 
And me the Muſes noble Truths have taught. p 
This kind of Praiſe is amiable and ad- I ; 
vantagious , tea.hing to admire and love Wl 
convenient and profitable things, inſtead of I .. 
the ſuperfluous and vain. by 
Thus much for the ſtating of the queſtion, I 1; 
in what caſes and how far ſeif Praiſe may be I « 
inoffegfive : Now the order of the diſcourſe I .. 


requires to ſhew how — un- 
caſonable 
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ſcaſonable affeftation of Praiſe may be a- 
voided. 

D: courſe of a mans ſelf uſually (allys 
from (:1f Love, as from its Fort; and is 
there obſerved to lay wait, even in 'h ſc ho 
are vulgarly chonght tree enough fro: am- 
biticn. Therefore, as it is one of the rules 
of health, to avoid Canzerous and unwhol- 
ſome places, or being in thera to rake the 
greater care, {© it oovht ro be a like rule 
con:erning converſe and ſpeaking of ones 
ſelf. For this kind of talk has ſlippery occa- 
ſons, iato which we un wares and indiſcerni- 
bly are apt to fall. 

For firſt (as is aboveſaid) ambition uſnally 
intrudes with ſome flouriſhing remarks to 
adorn her ſelf: for let a be com- 
mended by his equal or inferior, the mind 
of the ambitious is tickled and rubbed at the 
hearing of his Praife, and immediately he 
is horried by an intemperate deſire and pre- 
cipitation after the hike; as the appetite 
of the hungry is ſharpned by ſeeing others 


eat. 

in the ſecond place , the ſtory of mens 
proſperous actions , naturally carrys them 
into the humor of boaſting; and Joy ſo far 
transports them , that they ſwell with their 
own words, when they would give you 2 
relation of their Vitorys, and ſucceſs in the 
bul:neſſes of the State, or of other theic pub- 
iickly applauded Atons or Orations, they 
ind it difficult not to play the Rhodomon- 
!2do's, and preſerve a mean. Ig which _ 

Li 
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of error tis obſervable that Soldiers and 
Mariners are moſt entangled : nor iv it un- 
frequent with thoſe who return from the 
government of Provinces, and inanape- 
ment of great Aﬀairs. Such as theſe when 
mention is once made of Illuſtrious: and 
| Royal Perſonages, preſently thruſt in ſome 
Eulogys of themſelves, as proceeding from 
the favor and kind opinion of thoſe Princes, 
and then fancy they ſeem not at all to have » 
prais'd themſelves, but only given a'bare 
account,what great men have ſaid honorably r 
of them. So,another ſort, little different from d 
theſe,think they are not diſcerned, when they 
tell you all the tamiliarities of Kings and Em- 
rerors with them, and their J—_ 
plying themſelves to%em in diſcourſe, and 
appear to recount them, not as t in- 
tending their own Honour, but as bri 
in confiderable evidences of ſingular 
ty and Humanity in perſons ſo exceeding 
rear. 
| We ſce then what reaſon we have to look 
narrowly to our ſelves, that, whilſt we con- 
fer prailes 08 others, we give no ground for 
ſuſpicion, that we make them but the vehi- 
cles of our owr; and that 1» pretending to cele- 
lrate Patrecins under his name we mean Ro- 
manrickly our felves. 
Further, that kind of diſcourſe which con- 
ſiſts in diſpraifing and finding fault is dav- 


m——_  - e£ - - ew © as am ©>c 


=y 


4 gcrovs, ard yields opportenity to thoſe that 
watch it,for the magnifying their own little 
worth. Of this od men are inclipable tobe 

g uilty, 


”% > 
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guilty, when by chaſtizing and — 
thers for their Vices, they exalt chemiclves 


as wonderfully great in the uppolite Ver- 
tues. ladeed v4 theſe there muſt be a 


very large conceſſioo, if they be Reverend 
not only in- Ages but in Vertue and place : 


For it is not altogether an unprofi:able way, 


lince it may ſometimes create an extraordi- 
nary zeal, and 2 -nulation of Honour in thoſe 
who are thus ſpurd up. But otherwiſe that 
ſort of hamor 1s Ark x to be ſhun*d; for 
reproof is often bitter, and wants a great 
deal of caution to ſweeten and corrett it. 
Now this is not done by the tempering our 
own Praiſes with the reprehenſjon of ano- 
ther: for he is an vaworthy and odious fellow, 


who ſeeks his own credit any mans 
diſgrace,baſel pants ty a ſli 
reputation of his Vertue, - upon the diſco- 
very of anothers crimes. 

Laſtly as they who are naturally enclin'd to 
2 dangerous ſort of laughter, which is a kind 
of violent paſſion or diſgaſe , muſt preſerve 
eſpecially the ſmooth parts of the body from 
tickling incentives that may provoke it : So 
they whoſe minds are ſoft, and to 
the deſires of reputation, mult ally be- 
ware that they be not precipitated by the 
ticklings of anothers praiſes intoa vaporing 
of themſelves. They oughc rather to bluſh, 
if they hear themſelves commended;and not 
put on a brazen face. They ought modeſt- 
ly and handſomly. to reprove their applay- 
ders, as having _ them too —_ 
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and not chide them for having been too ſha- 
ring in their praiſe. Yet in this many 


tting thoſe who ſpeak O—_— 
them in mind of more things of the 
nature; endeavouring to make a hnge 


of creditable aCtions, till they ſpoil not 
what they themſelves added , bur all that 
their friends confet'd to the promoting their 
eſteem 


| Some there are who flatter themſelves 
| till they are ſtupidly puft'd __ others al. 
lure a man to talk of himſelf, and tzke 
him, by caſting ſome little gilded temptz- 
nion in his way - and another ſort for a lit- Wl | 
tle ſport will be putting queſtions, as thoſe WW / 
in Menarnder to the ſilly Bragedecia Soldier. 


How did you get this wound ? 
By 4 furiens Dart. 
or Heavy ms ſake, how ? 
As from my Scailing Ladder 
I mennted the proud Walls. Ste bere ! behold! 
I few you preſently —— 


But they ſpoild all with Laughter. 
We muſt therefore by watchful that 
weneither of our ſelves drop into our own 
inconvenient praiſes ; nor be hooked jnto 
them by others. Now the beſt and moſt 
'N certain way of Security is to look back 
3 ſuch as we can remember guilty of this fault, 
C\ and con{ider how abſurd aud ugly it is ac- 
. counted by all men ; and thar _ any 
tbing is in converſe a greater di 
thea this. 


—_—_——” — - << 
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Hence it is, that tho there be no other 
quality in ſuch perſons unplealing, yet as 
Nature had taught us to abbor and fy LY 
we haſten outro get a lirtle freſh air, 

ev*n the very Pariſites and indigent Flatter- 
ers are uneaſie, when the wealthy and great 
men, by whoſe ſcraps they live , wy ro 
admire and extol themſelves. Yet [ they 
ſay] theſe are the principal diſhes at Feaſts, 
Therefore he in Menander crys out 


ll we, I'm 4 macerated G weſt 
With their wiſe ſayings and their Souldiers brags. 
How baſe theſe Glarioſe't are | —— 


But theſe faults are not only tobe objefted 
22ainſt common Soldiers and upſtarts, de- 
taining others with gavdy and proud rela- 
tions of their own ations ; bur alſo ro So- 
phiſts and Philoſophers and Commanders, 
py full of themſelves, and talking at a 
altuous rate. 

Therefore *tis fit we ſtill remember that 
anothers diſpraiſe always accompany the in- 
diſcreet Praiſes of our ſelves. That the end 
of vain-glory is diſgrace, and that as De- 
woſthenes tells us, the _—— wi!l both be 
offended, ard judge otherwiſe of us, then 
we would ſceem to be. Let us then for- 
bear tv ta!k of our ſelves, unleſs che profic 
that we or others may thence probably reap, 
1 WM © conſiderably great. 

e 
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Plutarch 


Concerning the Procreation 
of the Soul as diſcours'd 
of im Timzus, 


The Father to Aurobulys , and 
Plutarch wiſheth Health. 
By Joha Phillips Gere, 

INCE is your by ns , that it 
would be requilite for me to colleft 
together, what I have diſcourſed and 
j written diſperſedly in ſeveral Trea- 
tiſes explaining, as we apprehend- 
ed his ſenſe and meaning, what opinion 
Plato had concerning the Soul, as requiring 
a particular Commentary by it ſelf, There- 
fore, and for that the Subjeft it ſelf may 
ſeem towant the fapport and alloy of ſound 
Argument, in my Sentiments in ma- 
ny things do not comply with Plats*s Diſci- 
ples, I will cehearſe the words as they run 0- 
riginally in the Text it ſelf of Time. 
Ll 4 There 
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There being one Subſtance not admit. 
ing of Diviſion, but continuing ſtill the 
ſame, and another liable to be divided into 
ſeveral Bodies, out of both theſe he pro- 
—— 1 any a middle _— —- third = 
Su 0e, — of t ature of the 
Same, and the nature of the Orber diverſly 
oppos'd ; and plac'd it in the midit between 
that which was indiviſible, and that which 
was ſubje;t to be corporeally divided. Then 
taking all Three, heblended them into one 
form, forcibly adapting to the Swe, the 
nature of the Orher, not readily condeſcen- 
ding toa M.xture. Now when he had thus 
mix*d them with the Subſtance, and reduc'd 
the Three iato one, he again divided this 
whole Matter into ſo many parts, as were 
thought to be neceſſary ;, every one of theſe 
Parts being compos'd of the Same, the Orber, 
and the Subſtance : and thus he began his 
Diviton. 

By the way; it would be an endleſs Toyl 
co recite the Contentions and Diſputes that 
have from hence ariſen among his lnaterpre- 
ters, and to you indeed ſuperfluous , who 
are not ignorant your ſelves of the great- 
eſt part. | 

But ſeeing that Yenecrates won to his Q- 
pinion ſeveral of the moſt eminent Philo- 
ſophers, while he defin'd the ſubftance of 
the Soul to be a Number made by it ſelf; 
ard that many adher*d to Crentor the Solb- 
«1. who affirm?d the Soul to conſiſt of an 
Lilcnce partly perceptible to the — 

J 
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ly ſubjeft to Opinions concerning ſenſible 
clings, l am apt to believe, that che perſpi- 
cuiry of theſe matters clearly dilucidated, 
will afford ye a fair entrance into the Know- 
eigen BENE =! war nee be Bon 
ewo ConjeCtures require many wor 
planation. In regard the one fide 
that by the mixture of the Diviſible and 
Idiviſible Subſtance no other thing is meant 
than the Generation or Original of Naw- 
ler ;, ſeeing that the Une is undividable , 
but multitude 18 ſubjeRt to Diviſion : How- 
ever that out of theſe is begor the N 1mber 
of 0-4, terminating Plurality, and putting 
a Period to Infinity, which they call the un- 
linitted Binerie ; which Zarea, the Scho- 
lar of Pythagoras nam'd the Mother ;, but 
the Unite, the Father of Number ; and that 
therefore thoſe Numners were the beſt which 
approach*d neareſt in reſemblance to the 
Unite, Nevertheleſs this Number cannot 
be ſaid to be the Soul 2 for it neither has the 
power to moye, neither can it be mov*d. 
But the Same and the Orbey being blended to- 
zether, of which, this is the Original of 
Motion, and Mutation, the other of Reft 
and Stability; from theſe two Spriogs the 
Soul, which is no I:& Attive or ve it 
ſelf, to ſtay, or to be ſtay*d, to move, or to 
be mov*d. 

But the followers' of Cramer, ſuppoſing 
the proper FunQtion cf the Soul to conſiſt in 
judging of thoſe things which are a diſcern- 
able ro the Underſtanding, and liable to 


Sence 
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Sence, as alſo of the Differences and Simi- 
litudes of theſe things as well in themſelves, 
as in reference one to another, 

Soul to be compos'd of All, to the end 
may have a true knowledge of the whole. 
Now the Things of which ſhe is to make 
her judgment are fourfold ; The 1 
Nature always immutable and Nill the farne: 
The Senſitive Nature, which is Paſſive and 
ſubjet to Alteration ; the Nature of the 
Same ; yy of of —_— r Wy 
Diver poſire;, in rega two for- 
mer 7 Ge meaſure participate alſo of 
Diverſity, and Identity. All theſe Philoſo- 
phers likewiſe equally hold, that the Soul 
does neither derive its beginning from Time, 
nor that it is the Product of Generation , but 
that it is endu'd with ſeveral Facukcies and 
Vertues into which Plate, as it were melting 
and diſſolving it's ſubſtance for Contempla- 
tions ſake, ſuppoſes it, only in diſcourſe to 
have had it's Original from Procreation and 
mixture. 

The ſame was his Opinion concernin 
ord or wax. for he _ it to he created, 
and without beginning : but not perceiving 
it ſo ealie to appretiend how the Structure 
was rear*d, or by what Order and Govern- 
ment ſupported , unleſs by admitting it's 

inning and the Cauſes thereto concur- 
ing, be follow?d that Method to inſtruCt him- 
ſelf. Theſe things being thus generally by 
them laid down, Exdorw will allow to nei- 
ther ſide any ſhare of probability : _ = 
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deed to me, both ſeem to have wan- 
der'd from the Opinion of Plaro; if we 
intend to make the moſt likely Rule our 
Guidez which is not to advance our own 
Conceits, but ro come #s cloſe as we can to 
his q— and ape ey 9 NT wo _ 
fame Mixture, as t; of the intelſj- 
ble and enrive Sole, there is _ _ 
ſon appear more , 
riginal of the Soul, then of any other thing 
_ yec can name. Ae eons it 
ſelf, every one "g parts to 
no other Compoſition then of a Senſitive 
and Intelligible Subſtance. Of which the 
one affords Matter and Foundation, the other 
Form and Figere to the whole Maſs. And 
then again, whate*re there is of material 
Subſtance fram'd, and Struftur'd by partici- 
pation and aſſirulation of the Inteligible 
Nature, is not only to be felt, but viſible to 
the Eye ; when as the Sonl {tif} foars above 
the reach of all natural Apprehenſion. Nei- 
ther did Flare ever allert Number to the 
Soul, but a perpetually Self moving Nature, 
the Fountain and Principle of Motion. Only 
he «mbell ſh*d and adorn'd the Subſtance of 
It w.th Number, Proportion and Harmony 
2s being 4 Subject capable of receiving 


muſt goodly form which thoſe Ornaments 


could produce. So that I cannor believe it 
to be the fame Thing to compoſe the Soul 
according to Number, and to afhrm the 
Soul to be Namber it felf. Nor can it be 


laid to be Harmony, becauſe harmoniouſly 
com- 
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compos'd, as he has clearly demonſtrated in 
his Treatiſe of the Soul. But plain it is, 
that thoſe Philoſophers underſtood not the 
mo_ng of The Same, and the Other. For 
they tell us how the Same contributes R 
the Other Motion toward the Generation 
the $o11l. Tho Pare himfelf, in his Tres 
tile eutit!*d the Sephif 3 diſpoſes and diſtia- 
uviſhes Eſſence, Same, Oiher, 
ther with Aforion and Reſt, as beiag 
Things alrogether differing one from ano- 
ther; and void of mu Affinity. But 
theſe men are generally, as the molt part of 
Plates Readers, timorous and vain . 
plex'd, uſe all their endeavours by 
and tormenting his Sence, to conceal 
hide what he has written, as if it were ſome 
terrible Novelty not fit for R_ view, 
that the Weld and the foul! not their 
inning a polition. from Eternity, 
- T———n not config'd within the 
_— immenſity of Time ad on As 
rare : which we have particu - 
en already. So that now it ſhall ſuffice to 
fay no more than this, that thele Writers 
confound and ſmother, if they do not rather 
utterly aboliſh his eager conteſt and diſpute 
in behalf of the wherein Plate con- 
feſſes himſelf ro have been tran] with 
an ambitious Zeal even beyond 
of his years, againſt the Atheiſts of hi 
Time. For if a LO 
Plate*s Opinion vaniſhes ; That the , 
much elder than the Body, —— 
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all Motion und Alteration, or to uſe his own 
, their Cheiftain and firſt Efficient 


the Body, ſhall be 


oppear in the progreſs is Diſcourſe. 
ignorance of which 
the occaſion of Son | 


EX 
plaining and reconciling to the nemoſt of my 
Abilicy, Truth, and Paradox together : after 
which 1 ſhall apply both the Explication 
Demonſtration to the words of the Text. 
ln my s 
The World, faith Heraclew, neither did 
any one of all the Gods, nor any mortal 
Man create. As if he had been afraid, that 
not being able to make out the Creation by 
a Deity ; we ſhould be conſtrain'd to ac- 
rnowledg ſome Man to have been the Ar- 
chitet of the Univerſe. But certainly far 
better it is in ſubm.ſhon to eg p- 
both to avow, and in our Songs of Praiſe ro 
2ttribure the Glory of the Structure ro God. 
For the Frame it ſelf is the moſt beautiful of 
all Maſter- Pieces, and God the moſt Illuftri- 
ous of all Cauſes : But that the Subſtance and 
Materials were not created, but al/ways ready 
at wa 4 Ss and diſpoſal of. the Omni- 
p potent 


b 
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potent Builder, to give it Farm andF 
as near as might ing tg his own 
Reſemblance. For the Creatiua was not 
out of Nothing, but out of Matter want- 
ing Beauty and Perfection, like the rude 
Materialy of a Houſe,a Garment, or a- Statue 


lying fizit in ſhapeleſs Confulion. . For be. 


fore the Creation of the World, thete was 


nothing but a 'd Heap: Yet was that 
coatuled ——_ without a back 


ont Motioa nor without a Soul. | 
poreal part was without. Farm or.Conſi 

and the moving part Stupid and Hi 
without Reaſon or Condudt. God. neither 


incorporated that which was incorpatel 
nor conveightd: a Soul into that which 
none- before ; like a. perſon either Muſic 
or Poetical, wha does nov make the Vaick, 
noc the Mavement,oaly be renders the voice 
Hacmany,, aad graces the Mpvemeat. with 
proper Meaſures. Thus Gad did not make 
the Tangible and Repercutient Solidity of 
the Carpoceal Subſtance ; nor the imagina- 
tive or moving Faculties ai the Soul, But 
taking theſe two Priaciples,as they lay ready 
at hand, the one obicure and the 
other turbuleat and ſenceleſs, both imper- 
feft without qoSemch of ooen | and De- 
cency, He ſo diſpagd, digeſted, embe]l- 
liſh'd the coatuſed Maſs, that He brought to 
perfettion a molt abſoluce and+ glorious 
Creature. Therefore the Hugs of of the 
Body is no other ; then r | 
nature, the Sras and Narſe of al Crear 
1085 
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Beings. But the ſibſtance of the Soul in 
Philebns he called an infinite, being the Pri- 
vation of Number and Proportion ; hav 

neither Period nor Meafore either of Dimu- 
nition or Exceſs, of Diſtinftion or Diſhmi- 
litude. But as fo that order he alledges in 
Timeus, to be the mixture of Nature with 
the indiviſibleSubſtance,but being 
to Divit 


P 
Breadth, which are ities more 
neous toBody?s then to the Soul, but that dif- 
orderly unlimited Principle, moving both it 
ſelf and other which he fre- 
quently calls neceſhry ; 
tiſe of Laws he 


ill ating , or harm- . 

was this Soul of her ſelf, bur at length one 
became wiſe, that by the xcipation of 
underſtanding, Ratiocination, Harmo- 


ny,ſhe might be the Soul of the World. Thos 
that Allreceiving and material Principle , 
enjoy*d both magnitude, ſpace and diſtance ; 
but beauty form and ure of Proportion 
it had none. However all theſe it obcained, 
when it came to be embellifhr and adorn'd 
with zl the Ornaments of Sea and Land,the 
Heavens,the Stars,and all thoſe infinite vari- 
eties of Plants and living Creatures. Now 
25 for thoſe who attribute to Afarrey ;, and 
not to the Soul, rher which in Times is calPd 
Neceſſity, in Philebus vaſt diſpregortion and 
witmted Exorbitancy of Dimmution and E 7 

Fe/Z 
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ax_ can never maintain it to be the cauſe 


Diſorder mengned 
leadges that ſame 
form or figures, andaltogether deſtitute of a+ 
ny quality or effectual vertue ly be- 
longing to it; comparing it to ſuch Oyls that 
have no ſcert atall, which the Perfumers 
mix in their Tintures. For there is no like- 
lihood that Flare would oppers that to be 
the cauſe and Principle of Evil, which is al- 
together feneant in it ſelf, Nluggiſh, and ne- 
ver to be rows'd on to Attion; and yet at 
the ſame time brand this 7 e with 
the harſh Epithete of deformed and miſchei- 
vous, and call it Neceſſuy repugnant and con- 
tumaciouſly rebellious againſt God. For this 
ſame Neceſſity, which zanverſes Heaven (to 
uſe his own Phraſe in his Politicks) and 
turns it the quite contrary way from decency 
and ſymmetry, together with innate Concu- 
piſcence, and that inbred Confuſion of anci- 
ent Nature, hurly burly'd with all manner 
of diſorder, before they were wrought and 
kneaded into the graceful decoruw of the 
World, whence came they to be conveigh'd 
into the ſeveral varieties of Forms and Be- 
ings, if the ſubjet, which is the Firff Ae- 
ter, were voy'd of all quality whatfoever,and 
depriv'd of all eficient cauſe ; more 
cially the Artichitet being ſo good himſelf, 
and intending a frame the neareſt a 
ing to his own perfections?For beſides theſe, 
there is no third Principle. And indeed we 
ſhould ſtumble iaco the perplex'd — 
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of the Sroicks , ſhould we advance Evil in- 
to the world out of sow-Entitis, without 
either any preceding cauſe or effet of Gene- 
ration;in regard that among thoſe Principles 
thac have a being, it is nor ble, that 
either real good, or that which is deſtitute of 
all mznner of quality, hold afford Birth or 
Subſtance to evil. But Plats eſcap'd thoſe Pits 
falls into which they blaadr*d who came after 
him ; who negleting what he carefully ems 
brac'd, the third Principle,and energetic ver» 
rue in the middle between God and the firſt 
matter, maintain the moſt abſurd of Argu- 
ments,afficming the Nature of Evils to haye 
crept in ſpontaneouſly and adventitiouſly I 
know not how, nor by what ſtrange Acci- 
dents. And yet they will noe allow an A- 
tome of Epicurus ſo much as a moments 
liderty to tft in its ſtation, which as they 
ay, would infer motion out of #-» Taticie 
without any impulſive cauſe ; nevertheleſs 
themſelves preſuming' all this while to af- 
cm, that Vice and Wickednefs, together 
with a thouſand other incongruities and 
vexations affiiting the body, of which no 
cauſe can be aſcrib'd to any of the Principles, 
deciv'd their Being from Conſequence. Plato 
how ever does not ſo; wodpe = oo Sony 
the firſt Matter of all manner of diſtinftion, 
and ſeparating from God, as far as it is pot- 
ſible, the cauſes of Evit, has thus deliver'd 
himſelf concernin 
cal Difources, The World, faith he, recei- 
v'd from the INluftrious Builder all things 
M m beaurifir 


the World in his Politi-* 
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beautiful and lovely ; but whatſoever 
pens to be noxious and irrigular jn en 
through its exteriour habit and difpo 
from thence it derives thoſe inconve 

and convyeighs them into the ſeveral Crea- 
tures. And a little farther in the ſame Trex. 
tiſe, [n proceſs of time, when Oblivion had 
incroach'd upon the World, the Diftemper 
of its ancient Confifion more prevail,d, and 
the hazard is, leſt being difoly*d, it ſhonkd 
again be ſpnk and plung*d into the immenſe 
Abyſs of its former irregularity. But there 
can be no diſſimilitude iv the firſt Matrer, as 
being void of quality and diſtinCtion. 

Of which when ,with ſeveral others, 
was altogether ignorant, be ſeems deriding- 
ly to cavil with Plats, and taxes him 
aſſerting the firſt matter to be the Cauſe, 
the Root and Principle of all Evil, which 


he had at other times ſo frequeatly yu 
with the tender Appellations of Aſorber and 
Nurſe. Whereas Plato gives to Matter 0n- 


ly the Titles of the Aderber and Nurſe ; but 
the Cauſe of Evil he makes to be the Mo- 
ving force refidipg within it, not govern'd 
by Order and Reaſon, tho nog without a 
Sul- neither, which in his Treatiſe of the 


Laws, he calls expreſly. the Soul repy 
and in Hoſtility with that other pro 
2vd kindly ating. For tho the Soyl be the 


Principle cf Motiog, yet is it the Under- 
ſtznding 2nd Intelligeace which meaſures 
that Motion by Order and Harmony, and is 
the caule of both.God therefore did notwake 
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a luggifh and ſleepy Matter into Attion, but 
prevented it by a fix*d eſtabliſhment from 
being any longer trovbl'd and diſquieted by 
2 ſenceleſs and ſtupid Cavſe. Neither did he 
infuſe into Nature the Principles of altera- 
tion and paſſive ſubjeCtion to diſorders z but 
when it was under the preſſure of thoſe un- 
ruly diſorders and alterations, he diſcharg”d 
it of its manifold Enormities and [rregulari- 
ties, making uſe of Symmetrie, proportion 
and number, as the moſt laſtruments, 
not of Alteration and leſs motion to 
di'tra't the ſeveral Beings with Paſſions and 
Diſtiations, but rather to render  — 
and itable,and neareſt in their 
thoſe things that in themſelves continue fil 
the ſame upon the equal Poiſe of Diuturnity. 
And this in my judgment is the ſence and 
ineaning of Plats, Ot which, the eaſy recon- 
ciliation of his ſeemi ou 
contradiction of himſfel 
firlt proof. 

For indeed no men of would 
GAINS prone = 
philters, more efpecially to Plats gut 


of ſo much inconvenience and i 
raſhneſs ina diſcoarſe by him ſo elaborately 
ſtudy'd, as to affirm the ſame Nature in one 
placenever to have been created, in anothec 
to have been che effets of Generation : in 
Phedras, to afſert the Soul Eternal; in T5- 
mexs, to fubject it vo Procreation. 4 
words in Phedrus need no 


iog generally familiar to the »hete- 
in 
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in he proves the Soul to be incorruptible, in 
regard it never had a inningy as be- 
ing that which moves it felf. But in Ti. 
mans, God, faith he, did make the Soul 
a Junior to the Body, as now we Is 
bour to prove it to have been ſubſequent to 
the Body. For he would have never ſuffer'd 
the more Ancient, becauſe link'd and cou- 
pd with the Younger, to have been go- 
vern'd by it ; only We, guided I know not 
how, by chance and inconfderate Raſhneſs, 
frame odd kind of Notions tofour ſelves. But 
God moſt certainly compos'd the Soul excel- 
ling the Body in Seniority both of Ori 
and Power to be Miſtriſs and Governetsof 
her inferior Servant. And then again be 
he adds, how that the Soul reverting to her 
ſelf, began the Divine beginning of an Ecer- 
nal and prudent Life. Now, faith He, the 
Body of Heav'n became viſible ; but the 
Soul being invilible, nevertheleſs particips- 
ring of Ratiocination and Harmony, by the 


rermins God to be the beſt of ſempirernal 
Beings, the Soul zo be the moſt Excellent of 
temporal Exiſtences. By which 2 
diſtioftion, and rabeſe, He denys' the E- 
rernity of the Soul, or that it never had a Be 
ginning. And thus what otheror berter Re- 
concil;ation of theſe ſeeming contrarieties, 
then his own explanation, to thoſe that are 
me — — For he declares to 
has ve been wichout beginning the never pro- 
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tedSoul that mov'd all things confuſedly and 
in an irregular manner before theCreation of 
the World. But as for that,which God com- 
pos'd out of this, and that other permanent 
and choiceſt ſubſtance both prudent and or- 
derly, and adding of his own, as if it were 
fur form and heautie's fake, intellet to 
Sence, and Order to Motion , conſtituted 
Prince and Chieftain of the whole, that he 
acknowledges to have had a beginning and 
to have proceeded from Generation. Thus 
he likewiſe pronounces the Body of the 
World in one reſpect to beeternal and with- 
out Beginning, in another ſence to be the 
work of the Creation. To which parpoſe 
where he fays that the Vilible Structure , 
never in repoſe at firſt, but reſtleſs ina con- 
fag'd and Motion,was at length 
by the hand of God diſpos'd and rang'd into 
Majeſtick Order,where be fays that the four 
Elements Fire and Water, Earth and Air, be- 
fore the ſtately Pile was by them embelliſh'd 
and adorgd, caus'd a prodigious Feaver, 
2nd ſhivering Ague in the whole maſs of 
—_— that labour'd under the Combars 
of thei ixtures,by his urging theſe 
thi __ thoſe bodies ——_——_——_ vaſt 
Abyis be the Fabrick of the Univerſe. 
Again, when he ſays, that the Body was 
younger then the Soul, andchac the World 
was created , as being of a Corporeal ſub- 
ſtance that may be ſeen and felt, which fort 
of ſubſtances muſt neceſlarily have 2 begin- 
ning and becreate ; it is evidently demon- 
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ſtrable from thence that he aſcribes O 
Creation to the Nature of Bodies. $o far is 
He from bein 
to Himſelf in theſe ſi X 
he does not contend, that the fame body was 
created by God , or after the ſame manner, 
and yet that it was before it had a Being, 
which would have been to act the part 
of a Jugler; but he inſtructs us what we 
ought to underſtand Generation and 
Creation. Therefore, ſays he , at firſt all 
theſe things were void of Meaſure and Pro- 
portion ; but when God firſt to beau- 
tihe the whole, the Fire and Water, _—_ 
and Aire, having perhaps ſome prints 

footſteps of their Forms, lay in a huddle 
jumb}*d altogether, as probable it is, that all 


he reduc'd to a comely Perfection vary'd 
Number and Order. Moreover, havi tl 


ſten the bulkie immenſity of the whole, 
which was both ſolid and of a predigious 
profundity, and then coming todeclare how 
God, after he had plac'd the Water and the 
Earth in the midit between the Fire and the 
Aire, incontinently clog?d up the Heavens 
into a circular form. Out of thele Mateti- 
als, faith He, being four in Number was the 


Body of the World created, __ in 


proportion and fo amicably corref} 

together, that being thus embody'd 
conhn'd within their proper bounds, it is 
impoſlible 
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;mpoſſible that any diſolution ſhould hap. 
pen from theie own contending force, unleſs 
He that rivited the. Frame , ſhould 
go bout G_9R to read 2. eces* moſt 
apparently us, © 504 Was not 
= Parent aw y 6. Pe of the Corporeal 
Subſtance only, or of the Bulk and Matter, 
hut of the Beauty, the ds pru'r and (mi- 
litude that adorn'd and grac'd the whole. 
The ſame we are to believe He thought con- 
cerning the Soul ; that there is one which 
was neither the Created by God, neicher is 
it the Soul of the World, but a certain 
{elf- moving and reſtleſs Efficacy of a giddy, 
headſtrong, Irrational and diſorderly agita- 
tion and impetgolity. The other, that which 
Gcd himſelf haviag accouter'd and adorn'd 
with lutable Numbers and Proportions, bas 
made of the created World,her 
ſelf the of Creation alſo. Now that 
Flaco had this belief concerning theſe things, 
and not for Contemplation”s fake laid down 
theſe ſuppolitions concerning the Creation 
of the World and the Soul, this among many 
others ſeems to be an evident fignification, 
that as to the Soul, he avers it to be both 
created and not created, but as to rheWorld 
he always maintains,that it had a beginning, 
and was created, never that it was 1@corrup- 
tible and Eternal. What neceſlicy therefore 
ot briaging any Teſtimonies our of Tiwew. 
For the whole Treatiſe from the beginning 
to the end diſcourſes of nothing elſe bur of 
the Creation of the World. As for the reft 
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we find that Timew in his Arlortic, addre{. 
ſing himſelf in Prayer to the Deity all 
God that Being which of old exiſted in hi 
works , but now was apparent to Reaſdy 
In his Politicks, his Pamentdeen Gueſt, ue 
knowledges the World, which was the 
Handywork of God,to be re iſh'd with 
ſeveral good things, ard that if there be 
any thing in it which is yitious and offenſive, 
that it is a mixture of irs firſt ill Habit of þ» 
, and Irrational, But Socrater, in 
his Pol iricks, beginning todiſcourſe of Numy 
ber, which ſome call by the name of Woed- 
lock; The Oreated Divinity, ſaith he, hasz 
Circular Period, which is, as it were en- 
chasx'd and involv'd in a certain and perfet 
Nurber ; meaning in that place by created 
Divinity no other then the World it elf. 
The firſt Pair of theſe Number: 
conſiſts of One and T'we, the &- 
cond of Three and Fear, the third 
of Fiveand Six ; neither of whch 
Pairs make a T Number 
either by themſelves nor joyne 
with any other figures. The fourthof 
and Exghr,which being added all alcogether, 
produce a Tetragoral Number of Thin 
ix, 


A breach in the Original, 
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But the Quaternary of Numbers ſet down 
by Plats have 1 

3 more per- 

felt generati- 

on , of even 

—_— 2 5 5 
tiply? e- 

ven diſtances, 4 13 , 

of odd, by une 

ren intervals. 8 i 27 
This Queter- 


nary contains the Unite, the common 4 


ginal of all even and odd Nombers. 
eq 


even by themſelves , and 
es, according to the 


ad nine make thirteen, ci 

ſeven, thirty five. Of all w 
the Pythagereans Calld Free the Nouriiher, 
that 15to lay the Breeding or F 
velieving a Fefth to be the 


exprceſling 
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expreſſing the intervals of a Tone. - But as 
for Thirteen, they call'd it the Remainder, 
diſparing, as Plato himlelf did , of being 
ever able todivide a Fone into equal parts. 
Then Five and Thirty they nam*d Harmony, 
as conſiſtng of the two firſt Cubes, riſing 
from an odd and an even Nnmber;as alſo our 
of the four Numbers, Six, Eight, Nine and 
Twelve comprehending both Harmonical 
and Arithmerical Proportion. Which never- 
thelefs will be more conſpicuous being made 
out in a $Schemerto the Eye. 


Admit a Right Angle Parallelogram, 
A F B &.8.C. D. the leſſer 
Wand | tide of which A. B. 
DT 1-1 conſiſts of Five, the 
WK 1 loagerſide A.Ccod- 
— tains ſeven _ 

3 ___|_| Letthe leſſer Divi 
8|__|_ [12 on be unequally divi- 
LS] ded into two & three 

| 

And the larger Divi- 
dl D ſion into two unequal 


marked F, Thus A.E.F. G. 
fix, E.B. G. I. Nine. F.G. C. H. Eight and 
G.1.H. D. Twelve. 
whole P 

little ſquare Area's, com 
hy ng the firſt concerds in Muſick 
in number of theſe little Squares. For 
{rx is exceeded by eight in a Seſquirercs pro 
portion,wherein the Diateſſaron a 
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hended. And Six is exceeded by _ in 
a Sr [quialter proportion, in is alſo ins 
_ the Fifth. Six is warn rore: hmm 
in duple proportian,containing ; O- 
fave ; then kaftly, there is the Sequ 
e«tave Proportion of a Tone in Eight to 
Nine. Andtherefore they call that number 
which eoraprehends -all cheſe Proportions, 
Harmony. T his Number is 35 which bei 
multiply*d by 6, the product is 120. Whic 
is the number of days, they ſay , which 
brings thoſe Infants to Perfeftion that are 
born at the ſeven Months end. Te pro- 
ceed by way of Multiplication,twice z makes 
6. And four times nar ty and 8 tines 
29 produces 216. Thus {ix a to be a 


perfect Number, as being equal to its parts, - 
reaſon 


and therefore called 
of the Mixture of «he firſt Even and Odd. 
Moreover it is compos'd of the Original of 
Number which is One, of the firſt even num- 
ber, which is Two, and the firſt Odd Num- 
wes _— Then for os is the = 
23 we aras Triangular Number. 
Quadrangukar from 6 and Triangular from 8, 
The ſame thing _ oy from the Maltipli- 
cation of the two Square Numbers, 4 
and 9, as alſo from rhe Addition of the three 
Cubical Numbers. One, Eighr,and 27, which 
being put together muke up 36; * Laſtly you 
have the unequal tides of the Parallelogram, 
by the Mulriplication of 12 by g or 9 by four. 
Take then the Nambers of the ſides of al 
theſe figures, the 6 of the Square, ney 
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of the Triangle , the 9 for the one fide of 
che Parallelogram and the 12 for the othir 
ſide, and there you will find the 
of all the Concords. For 12 to 9 will by 
Fow'th, as Diafolvy to Alamire bein 
To Eight it will prove « Fift as D la fol 
to & ſolve wt below. To fix it will 
an Otteve as Dia ſolve to D folre, Aid 
the Two hundred and ſixteen is the Cu 
bical Number ing from ſix which i 
its Root, and fo equal the Senarie to 
to it's own Perimerey, Now theſe Numben 
aforeſaid being endu'd with all theſe 
ties, the laſt of *em, which is 25 harthi 
peculiar to it ſelf, that being added, to thok 
that preceded, itis equal to All 
bel{ides that it is the Periodical Nu of 
the days wherein the Afoon finiſhes ber 
Monthly Courſe, the make itto 
be the limit of all Harmonical intervals. On 
the other ſide they call Thirteen the Rewain 
dey, in regard it miſſes a Unite to be halfof 
Seven. Now that theſe Numbers 
bends che 10ns of Harmoaiacal 


the Deareſſaron. The Pro 
portion of Nine to three Triple, inclu- 
ding the Dearefſaron and Drapents , "and 
that of $ to 2 
ing the double Diaps/on; Laſtly, there is the 
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bers, the whole Series of Figures 
the Decad. Por the firſt forr Nambers from 
the Linire, 1, 2, 5, 4, make Tom: and theſe 


even 1; 2, 4; 3, produce 19, in 
order the third T or Trigonal 
Mumber from Free. the other fide, 
take the odd Numbers 1, 4, 9, and add to 
them 257, the i9 40, by which Mum- 
bers the Ski 


be 4,3, 12, 16, which being added 

make 40, comprehending all the 

tioos of Harmony. For 16 - 4 
to 12, Duple to #, and fO 4. 
Azain 12 pay teen nr et 
and rriple to 4. which proportions are 


contaig*d the intervals of the Diraref, 


which being added together make 40. 
Wience it appears that the Plaronic 
:ernarre, is much more perfet and fuller of 


variety 
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variety then the Pyrhagorre ; but in 
the numbers propogd did not afford 
{ufficient for the middle Intervals, there 
fore there was a neceſlity to allow large 
bounds for the Proportions. 
And now we are to tell yee what thok 

bounds and middle ſpaces are. Add firf 
concetning” the Aſediertes 3 of which, tha 
which equally exceeds and is excerded by the 
ſame Namber , is cal2d Arithmerical x the 
othtr which exceeds or is exceeded by the 
ſame part of it's Extremities, is call'd  &- 
comvary. Now the Extreames , 'angd'the 
middle of Arthmetieal Medietie are 6,94 11 
For  is' exceeded by 9, as 9 is exceeded 
by 12, that is to fay by the Number three. 
The Extreams of the Sab-cortrery are 6. 
The Extreams and middle of the Sabrw- 
frary are 5 In lix is exceeded 
two by 8, 12. yet. 2 is "equal 
ups bo of (ix, 3s 4 is the chird part of 
12. $0 that in the Arithbynetical Mcdreriathe 
middle exceeds and is exceeded by the ſame 
part ; but in the Sub-comrr ary Ade dieriay one 
of the Extreams wants, the ather abounds 
in the fame part of 'the Extremity ,, far in 
the firſt 2 is the third part of the Agediaain 
reference to both Extreams 4 but inthe bt- 
ter the third parts are differens , 4 and's. 
Whence i is call'd Sabcoxtrary. i 
alſocall Harmony, as being that whaſe mi 
dle and Extreams afford the firſt Conconts : 
that is to ſay , between the higheſt 46d 
lowermoſt lies the Diapsſox: betwoen-the 
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higheſt and the middle lies the Diaperns; and 
ww the middle and lowermoſt lies the 
Fuurth of Diateſſaron, For ſuppoſe the high- 
eſt Extream to be D la ſol re, and the loweſt 
Extream D jo re, = Lo G folrewa, 
making a Fifth to cam, 
but a ed to the Iowermoſt, So that 
D la ſol ve anſwers to 12. G ſolrowt to Y, 
and De ſol veto 6, Now the more readil 
to find out theſe Medinms , Enderns 
» For.after you 


Medittie. 


ple 
in duple peogorenns, 
Extreams, the 


and the half of the 


addition of both 
ENETEER 
an thir part 


be the Ade dierre. as for 


Now theſe Medixmns are fo to 
plac'd to fill up the duple and 
rals. For of theſe propos'd 
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that the ſame proportions may 
they will afford foffcient ſpace for the 
Gd Med.umsr, To which purpoſe i 
of a Uaite they chooſe the Number 
as being the ficſt Number including in it 
a half aud clhicd part, and ſo multiplying 
the figures below it and above ir by 6, 
made ſufficient room to receive the Medium 
both in double and Criple diſtances, as in the 
Example. 

6 = 

14 4 6 | 9 $4 

4g 8 {| | 27 162 


Nw Plato having lay'd down this for x 
dope that te dg of S/n. 
a querareey, quot? ave: being once 
found our, all the Gitoncer een 
CA a Terrtng tack whim 

ot eve laterva vi a part 
$04 ſo as the diſtance left of the pat 
might bear the Extreams ,of 
Number to 2s 256, to 244 , From 
hence they were conſtrain'd to eatarge their 
Namber and make *cmz bigger, 


LI 


c 
might be two _— in ord 
 nrwnge proportion z the fix not 
ſaſhciene 


to contain two Se/qus 0h 


you ſhould broiſe it intotea . paty 
Which would ſtrangely perplex the | 

theſe things. 5m Lay wp 
advis'd Multiplication. As in the Maſial 
Scale, the change and variation of ow 
extends it (lf upward and downward on 
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the firſt innumerical proportions of the Baſe 
Enders therefore Cranter , made 
choice of 384 for his —_ being the 
pete NY 6 Which way of 
Pc IG Ong y: 6 them to,con- 
taining it's under Seſquwotteve g, in 
hard But it 2 eee ara pas 
words of Plate to introduce the balf. . For 
the remainder of that will bear a Se/qu:#ove 
proportion in thoſe Numbers which Pls 
mentions of 256 to 243 uſe of 
192, for the firſt Number. che ſame 
Number be made chotcs of doubtid, the 
overplus or default will have the ſame | pro- 
porcion, as the doubl*'d number 5 12 to 434. 
For 256 is in Seſquiterees proportion Wags- 


25 394 £0 + Neither was Cramer: 


duction to this Number 
without ;aſon mich made followers wil- 


ling to purſue it. la that 64 is both 
a roms the yh Ow, and a Cubd 


from & + ficlt Terr ing mulri- 
ply'd by 3 EE Toma and the 
fcſt perfect and Seſquialter 


omber it pro« 
duces 192, Which alſo rp pats its Seſc 
«ve, as we ſhall demonſtrate. But of 
all we ſhal} better underſtand what this 
Limma of Remainder is, and what was the 
opinion of Flats, if we « do but call ro mind 
what was frequently bandy*d in the Pythago- 
rean Schools, - For Interval in Mulick is 

all that ſpace which is comprehended by two 
ſounds yary'd either by the Voice, or 
(cruing the String. Py ich Irs 
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'Teſſer then the helf. Therefore ſome there 


"the Diapente a Seſquwialter ; the Dn 
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that which is _ a Tone +; ——_— 
of Diapente a a Diateſſcron ? this 
being divided into two parts according to the 
opinion of the Mufitians, makes two Inter. 
vals, both which they call a Se-mvone. "But 
the Pythagorean; deſparing to devide a Tone 
into equal Parts, and therefore perceiy. 
ing the two Diviftons to be unequal, they 
call'd the lefſer Leimme or Defett, us 


are who make the Diateſſaron, which is one 
of the Concords, to conſiſt of two 'Tones 
and a half z others, of two Tones and 
a Leimma. In which caſe, Senſe ſeems 
to-pgovern the Maſ#1ans, and Demonſtration 
the 'Mathematicians. The proof by 
monftration is thus made out. For: that it 
is certain from whe Praftice of Inſtruments, 
that the Diapaſon has double proportion ; 


Seſquite: ce, and the Tone a Sefgi 
portion, Now the trath of this will 'eafily 


appear upon examination, by h two 
weights double in proportion to ewo 
or by making two Pipes of equal 


double in length, the one to the 

the biggerof the Pipes will yield che deep 
ſound , as D ſolve, to Dla fol re: and oof 
the two Strings that which is extended bythe 
double weight, will be acuter then the other, 
as Dlaſolreto D ſol re: And thus much 
for a Diapaſon. In "the ſame maniier mo 


Longitudes or Ponderolities i: 
ceeded or extended by three will produce « 
Drapeme 
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Diapente ;, and four by three will yeild a Di- 
arfarou : of which the one carrys a Se/qui- 
rerce, the other a Se/quialtey Proportion. 
But if che fame inequality of weight, or 
length be fo ordered, as Nine to Eight, ic will 
produce a Toniac Interval,not perfet Con- 
cord , but Harmonical enough : in regard 
the Strings being ſtruck one after another 
will yield ſo many Muſical and pleaſing 
ſounds; but aitogerher a dull and ungrate- 
ful noiſe. But ia Conſort being touched 
either (1ngly or rogether, thence a delight- 
ful Melody will charm the Eare. Nor is all 
this leſs demonſtrable by Reaſon. For in 
Muſick, the Diapeſon is compoſ"'d of the 
Diarezze and Diateſſaron, But in Num- 
bers, the duple is compounded of the Seſ- 
quialrer, 'and Seſquiterce. For '12 is a Seſ- 
quiterce to g, but a Seſquialter to Þ;, and a 
duple to 6.* Therefore is the duple propor- 
tion compoy'd of the Seſquialter and Seſqui» 
terce, as the Diapeſon of the Diapente, and 
Diateſſaron. For here the Diapente exceeds 
the D:ateſſaron by Tone, there the Seſquialter 
exceeds Yhe Sefiuiceres by a Seſqurottave. 
Whence it is apparent that the Diaps/on car- 
r7s a double Proportion, the Diapente a - 6 

walter, the Diateſſaron a Seſquiterce and 

one a Seſquiotave. This being thus demon- 


ſtrated, let us ſee whether the Seſquioftave . 


will admit a diviſion into two bo = - 
which if it will not do, neither a Tone 4 
however ia regard thit 9 and 9, which make 
the firſt SeſquioFave, have no middle Inter- 


N n 2 val; 
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val; but being both multiply'd, the ſpace 
that falls between cauſes two Intervals, 
thence it is apparent, that if thoſe diſtances 
were equal, the S:ſquioftave alſo may be di- 
vided into equal parts. Now thedouble of 
9 is 18, of 8, 16; the Imermedinm 17; by 
which means one of the 1ntervals becoms 
larger, the other leſſer ; for the firſt is from 
i8to 17, the ſecond from 17to 16. Thus 
the Seſqu:0ave Proportion not being to 
be otherwiſe then unequally divided, conſe- 
quently neither will the Tone admit of an 
equel Diviſion. So that neither of theſe two 
Settiors of a Divided Tone are to be call'd 
a Semitone, but according as the Mathema- 
ticiansname it ; the Kemazinder, And this 
is that which Plato means, when he ſays, 
that God , having flld up the Soſquiterces 
with Se/quioftaves, left a part of each : of 
which the Proportion is the ſame, as of 256 
to 243, the remainder being 1,9. For ad- 
mit a Diateſſaron in two Numbers compre- 
hending Seſquiterce Proportion , that is to 
ſay, in 256 and 192: Of which two Num- 
bers, let the |cler 192 , be apply'd to the 
lowermoſt Extream ; and the bizxger Num- 
ber 256, te the uppermoſt extream of the 
Tiatracherd. Whence we ſhall demonſtrate, 
that this ſf ace being fill'd up by two Seſqu- 
eftaves. fuch an Interval remains, as lyes be- 


"tween the Numbers 256 and 243. For the 


String being forc'd a full Tone downward, 
which is a SeſqucFave, it makes 216, but be- 
ing ſcrew*d 21vll Tone upward it makes 243- 
Which 243 exceeds 216 by 27, and 216 

exceed 
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exceeds 192 by 24. And then again of theſe 
two Numbers, 27 is a Seſquicftave to 216, 
and 24 the Seſqwottave t0-492. So the big- 
geſt of theſe two Numbers is a SeſquiotFave 
to the middle, and the middle to tne leaſt ; 
| and the diſtance from the leaſt to the bigeſt, 
| that is from 192 to 24z conſiſts of two 
| Tones fhlPd up with two Seſquettaves. 
| Which being ſubſtratted, the remaining In- 
| tervals of whole between 243 and 216 
; is 13, for which reaſon they call'd this Num- 
| ber the Remainder. And thus I am apt to 
believe the meaning and Opinion of Plats to 
be moſt exactly explained in theſe Numbers. 
Others , placing the ewo Extreams of the 
; Diateſſaron , the acute part in 288, and 
the lower ſound ia 216, in all the reſt ob- 
| ſerve the ſame 2 — only that they 
f make uſe of two Remainders of the two 
middle Intervals. For the Baſe being forc'd 
downward a whole Tone makes 244 and the 
upper Note ſcrew'd upa full Tone begers 


) 256. Moreover 243 Carrys a Seſquwic@Fave 
proportion to 216 and 239 to 256, ſo that 
each of the Intervals contains a full Tone, 
b and the relidue is that which remains be- 
: tween 247 and 216. Which is not a Sems- 


tone, bur ſomething leſs. For 288 exceeds 
256 by 32, and 243 exceeds 216 by 27, and 
; 256 exceeds 243 by 17. Both which Ex- 
; ceſſes are leſs then the half. So *cis 
plaine thats the D:ateſſaron conſiſts of two 
Tones and the Reſidue , not of rwo Tones 
and a half. And fo let this ſuffice for the 
. Naz de- 
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demonſtration of theſe things. Nor is it a 
difficult thing to beleive by what has been 
already ſaid, wherefore Plate, after he had 
aſſerted the differences of Seſquialters, Seſqui- 
trrecs, and Seſquottaves, when he comes to hill 
w> the Intervals of Seſquirerces with Seſqus 
ottaves, makes not the leſt mention of Sp 
alter: ; for that the Seſquialtey is ſoon fil'd 
up, by adding the Seſqwiterce to the Srſqui 
#ftave, or the Seſqwmoitave to the Seam 
ferge 


Having therefore ſhewen the manner how 
to fill up the Intervals, and to place and dif- 

lethe Medictis ; had never any perſon ta- 
ken the ſame pains before, I ſhould have re- 
commended the further conſideration of 
it to the Recreation of your Fancies : 
but in regard that ſeveral moſt Excellent 
Mulitians have made it their buſineſs to un- 
fold theſe Myſteries with a diligence more 
then vſually exaCft, more eſpecially Cranter, 
Clearcbus.andTheederns,It ſhall only tuffice to 
ſhew how theſe men difter*'d among rhewſelve, 
For Theoder«s, varying from the other two, 
and not obſerving two diſtinct filess or rows 
ofNumbers,but placing the duples anderiples 
in a direct line one before another, grounds 
hinſclf upon that Diſpoſition of the Sub- 
{tance which is vulgarly call'd the Dsſpoſizan 
in Length, making two parts, as it were qut 
of one, not four out of two Then he ſays, 
that the interpoſitions of the Aſediums ought 
to take their Places in that manner, ow 
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yoid troubleand confuſion; transferring out 
of the firſk Dople into the ficlt Triple the In» 
tervals which are. ordained for the ſupple- 
ment of both.Buc as for thoſe who take Cran- 
to//1 part, they ſo diſpoſe their numbers, as 
to p'ace Planer with Planes, Tutragons 
with Terregons, Cubes with Cubes, oppolite 
toone another not taking: them in file , bug 
alcernatively odd to-even. Herve 15 ſome = 
defeft 1n the Original, Which being in them- 
ſelves permanently . the ſame, afford the 
Form and Species z; bur being ſubject to Cor- 
poreal Divigon, becume the Matter and Sub- 
ject to receive:the other's Impreſſion, the 
_—_ Mixture being compleated out of 
th. 
Now the Iadiviſible ſubſtance, which is al- 
ways one and the ſame, isnot tobe thought co ' 
be incapable of ' Divitian , by reaſon of its 
ſnallneſs, like the moſt minute of Bodies, 
cal'd Artoms.. But as it is uamixt, and 
not to be any way affected;bur pure and alro- 
gether of one-ſorr, ir is; (aid got to conkiſt of 
parts, but. to be indiviſible: By means of 
=_ Purity when it comes in an _— 
whatſoever but to approach! ently 
touch compounded , Avikble and difering 
ſubſtances, all. Variety ceaſes and crouds to- 
z*ther into one Habit by _—_ and Simi- 
litude, But. if any one will call that- Sub- 
ſtance whicty admits Corporeal ſeparation, 
Matter, as a Nature ſubject co the Former, 
and — of it, the uſe of chat Equivo- 
cal Term will nothing diladvantage our diſ- 
Na 4 courie. 
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courſe. For they are under a miſtake that 
believe the Corporeal to be blended with the 
Indivilible Matter. Firſt tor that Plats does 
not here make uſe of any one of its namevy 
whereas in other Places he calls it the Re. 
ceptacle and Navſe capable both to re- 
ceive and foſter vaſt Infinity of cres- 
ted Beings ; not diviſible by Bodyes, but 
rather the body it elf, parted and divided 
into ſingular Individuals. Then again,what 
difference would there be, between the Crea- 
tion of the World and the Soul, if the 
Compoſition of Both proceeded from Matter 
and preceptible Subſtances? Certainly Plav 
himſelf, as endeavouring to ſeparate the 
Generation of the Body from that of the 
Soul, tells vs, that the Cor | part was 
by God ſeated and depoſited within it, and 
that it was outwardly cover'd and invelop%d 
by it + and »fter he had thus wrought the 
Soul, to it's perfection out of proportion, 
he then proceeds to this Argument concern- 
ing Matter, of which he had no occaſion to 

make mention before, when he was 
cin® the Soul, as being that which had not 
I _ —_— ous ſame may 
{aj _ [t the followers of Poſidonaw. 
For they ſeem not altogether #0 exempt the 
Suul from Matter ; but imngining the Sub- 
ſtance of the Extreams to be divi io re- 
ference to body's, and intermixing it with 
the Preceptible Subſtance,defin'd the Soul to 
be an [des of ſoumething diſtanc'd according 
ro Number comprehending Harmony : fee- 
iog 
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ing that all Mathematic ObjeCts are diſpos'd 
berween the firſt Intelligible, and the firſt 
ſenſible Beings, Sothat the Soul containin 
the A of things Intelligible , = 
the Pathetic Nature of things ſubjefted to 
S-nce, it ſeems but Rational that it 
ſhould conſiſt of a Subſtaice between 
both. But they were ignorant , That God, 
wc the Soul was already brought to per- 
fettion, afterwads making uſe of the Ex- 
treams and Limitations of Bodies to form 
and ſhape the Matter ,confin'd and environ'd 
the d ſpaced and flceting ſubſtance within 
the Compals of certain ſurfaces compoy'd of 
Triarg/es adapted together. Nor isit leſs, 
if not much more abſurd, to make the Soul 
an /dea. For the Soul is always ia motion ; 
the other incapable of Motion ; the one ne- 
ver te be miz*d with that which is ſubjefted 
to Sence , the other wrought into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Body. Moreover God could 
only be faid to imitate an /des, as bis Pat- 
tern ; but he was the Artificer of the Soul, 
as of a Work of perfeftion. Now that Plats 
docs not aſſert Number to be the ſubltance 
of the Soul, only that it is order'd and pro- 
portion*d by Number, enough has been al- 
ready (aid. 

However this is a common Argnment 
2eainſt both the former Opinions, that nei- 
ther in Corporeal Limits, nor in Numbers 
there is the leaſt foorſtep or appearance of 
that Power by which the Soul aCumes ro ir 
ſelf to judge of what is fubjeRt Bo 

or 
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For it was the Partic of the latelligj- 
ble Principle that hat ende'd or with underſtand- 


bo the ving Faculty. But as for 
100, Belief, Imegtnation, and irs being 
et with Qualities _—_— 
there no —_—_ ever Dream, that they 
proceeded (ingly either from Unites, or 
Lines, or Surfaces. For not only the Souls 
of Mortals have a power to judge of what 
is ſuhjet to Seace , but the Soul of the 
World alſo, foſays Plas, wheait reverts to 
it ſelf, and happens once to touch upon 
any Auid and roaving Subltance ; at what 
time the Indivilible part bein moy'd by it's 
whole ſelf, gives notice, to this or thut 
thing, is ſtill the ſame; ro what 
neal; to what cad; and where, and how 
it comes to paſs that all things a and ſuffer 
both uponand by cach other. Soon after 
making, a deſcription of the Ten Predica« 
ments, he gives Us a clearer manifeſtation 
of theſe thi For true Reaſon, ſays he, 
whea it is ix? a what is ſubject toSence, 
and the Gircleof that other Subſtance, men« 
tion'd in the beginning, obſerving a juſb 
and equal motion, conveighs it's intelli- 
gence tothe whole Soul, then both opinion 
and belief become ſtedfaſt and certain z on ' 
the other fide, whea it is ſetled upon Ratio- 
cination; if the Circle of the ſame Exi-« 
iſtence, turning readily and. eaſily, furniſhes 
the ſame happy intimations, there know- 


ledge of neceffity arrives to perfettion. And 
indeed in whomſoever theſe —_— 
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—— — 
them to Opera | 
lides the Soul, may defarvedly be thought 
to ſpeak any rather then the Truch, 
From whence then does the Soul enjoy 
this motion, np ay y thougbe 
and apprehenſion what js lubjett to Sence, 
different from thas ather loteVigible Moen, 
which ends in Knowledge, is a difficult task 
to reſolve ; upleſs we Redfaſtly aflert, that 
Plato here did not compole the res SALE: 
ly conſider*d, but the Soul of the War 
alſo of the parts above mentiog'd, of the 
more worthy and indiviſible Subſtance, aud 
of the lets worthy divilible ip reference to 
Bodies, which is no other then that Motion 
which gives hegs and vigaur to Thought 
and Fancy, with what is 
ſubjett to Fancy, not Created, but exiſting 
from Ecernity like the other. For Nature, 
which had che power of underſtanding, 
had alſo the power of thinking. But the 
intelligible Power is neither ſubject to Moti- 
on, nor Aﬀection, being eſtabliſh'd upon a 
Subſtance that is Rill che Same. The other 
moveable and feeting, as being cn to 
an unſtable, flutuating and dilunited Mat- 
ter : in regard the ſenlible Subſtance was ſo 
far from any Order, that it was withour 
ſhape, and baundlels. Sp that the Pawer 
which is fix*d in this was incapable of pro- 
ducing clear and well graunded Notions, aor 
any certain or well-order'd Moyements, but 


lleepy Dreams and Delicium®s which anus 
an 
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and trouble corporeal Stupidity; unleſs by 
accident they lighted upon the more 

Subſtance. For it was in the middle between 
the S-n/ible- and diſcerning Faculty, and x 
Nature conformable and agreeable to Both; 
from the Senſible, clayming, Subſtance,and 
borrowing from Judgement it's deſcerning 
Power. hich the expreſs words of Plarode- 
clare.For this is my opinion, ſaith he,in ſhort, 
that Being, Place, and Procreation, were 
three diſtin things before the Heavens were 
may 8 ET Matter, us 

ing t t a e. By Bei 

or Exiſtence, the Intelligible Nature ——_ 
by Generation, the World not being yet 
Created, he only deſigns that Subſtance 
which was ſubject to Changes and Motions, 
diſpos'd between the forming Cauſe and the 
Thing form'd ; tranſmitting hither thoſe 
Shapes and Figures which were there con- 
triv'd and moulded. For which reaſon it 
was call'd Diviſible ; therebeing a neceſlity 
of diſtributing Sence to the Senſitive, and 
Imagination to the Conſiderative Faculty. 
For the Senſ(itive Motion being pR_—_— 
the Soul, directs it ſelf to that which is 
outwardly Senſible. As for the Under- 
ſtanding, ic was fix*d and immoveable 
of it telf , but being ſerr'd in the Soul 
and becoming it's Lord and Governour, 
whirls about and finiſhes that Circular vio- 
lence which cheifly labours to apply it ſelf 
to the eternally durable Subſtance. With 
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ConjunCtion, till the Diviſible at =_ in- 
termixing with the Indivifible, and the reſt- 
leſly hurry'd with the Sleepy and motionle 
con(traiu'd the Diverſly oppoſite to be 
of their Society, Yet the diverſly Oppo« 
ſite was not Motion,as neither was the Same 
Stability , but thEPrincipal of Dilſtinion 
and Similitude or [dewrry. For both the 
one and the other proceed from a different 
Principle; the Sawe from the Unite, the 
Other from the Duad; and theſe were firſt 
intermix*d with the Soul, being faſten*d 
and bound together by Number, Proporti- 
on, and Harmonical Mediums : $0 that the 
Other being riveted into the Sawe begets 
Dicerfity and Diſagreement ; and the Saws 
being Fermented into the Orber produces Or- 
der; and this is gu fromthe firſt powers 
of the Soul ; which are J and Mo- 
tion. Motion immediately it ſelf in 
the Heavens, giving vs an of Di- 
rerſity in /dentivy by the Circurnyolution of 
the faxg'd Stars; and of Identitie in Diver- 
ſity by the Order of the Planets. For in 
them the Sawe bears the cheifeſt (way ;, in 
Terreſtial Bodies quite the Contrary. Judg- 
ment has two Principles; Underſtanding 
from the Same, to e of things in Gene- 
ral; and Sence from - to judge of 
things -in particular. Reaſoa is a mixture 
of Both; Conſideration in wager to 
things lntelligible ; and Opinion in things 
ſubject to Sence z, making uſe of the Inter- 
diipos'd Organs of Imagination and Memo- 
0 
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ry. Of which theſe in the Same produce 
the Other, and thoſe in the Orber make the 
Same. For Undlerſtiding is the motion of 
the Conliderative Faculty roward that which 
is permatient and ſtable. Opinion is a 
continganice of that which is perceir*d by 
Seace up5h that which is continually in Mv- 
tion. Bur as fot Fancy or Imagination, be. 
ing a connexion of Opinion with Sence, the 
See has plac'd it in the Memory :And the 
Other moves it again in the Difference be- 
tween Pall and Preſent, touching at the ſatne 
time upon Diverlity and Identity, 

But now let vs take a dravght of the 
. correſþonding compoſition of the Soul from 
the Itrufture of rhe Body of the Univerſe. 
There we find the Pure and Limpid Fire, 
together with the Earth, whoſe nature is ſuch 
25 not to admir of mixture vne with aho- 
ther bit With great difficulty ; or rather 
cozether bhſtinately refraCtory to mixture 
and conſiſtency. God therefore placing 
the middle between boch, the Air next the 
Fire, the Water next the Earth, firſt of all 
remper'd rhe middtemoft one with anothet, 
and next by the affiſtance of thefe two , He 
brought the twoextreme Elements not 
£2 tix with the middternoft , bur alfo to a 
mutual cloſure and conjuntion between 
themſelves, Then he drew together the 
Same and the Orber, not immediately the one 
adjoyning to the other, ot Ry ether 
Subſtances between, the Indi next the 
Same, and the Diviſtble next the Other, dif- 
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ng each to each in convenient Order, 
and mixing the Extremes with the Middle. 
moſt. After which manner he interweav*d 
and _— the i go tn and = 
poſition Soul, c ing, as far 
as it was poſlible , - Gmilitude out of 
things different «nd various, and one out of 
many. Therefore it is alleadg%d 
that Plato erroneouſly affirm *d Na- 
ture of the Othey tobe an Enemy to Mix- 
ture, ns not being onely capable to receive 
it, but a friend of Change. Whereas thar 
ſhould have been rather ſaid of the Nature 
of the ſame, which being Stable and an utrer 
Ad toMutability is fo far from anea- 
fie and willing condeſcenſhon toMixture,that 
it flies & abhors it,co the end it may preferve 
it ſelf pure and free from Alteration. But 
they who make theſe Objeftions again 
Plate, their own Ignorance, not un- 
derſtanding that the Some 1s the [dra of thofe 
Things that always continue in the ſame 
ſtate and condition : and that the other is 
the /dea of thoſe Things whichare ſubject to 
be variodſly affefted ; | and thatir is the pecu- 
nh of the one = -_— 

te into many parts er it 
pens to lay hold upon; ofthe other,to cement 
fngces rBckey rams ene peericatar from 
ume one particular 
nee. Nag theſc are the powers and 
vertues of the Soul of the Univerſe. Which 
when they once enter into the Or- 
fans of corruptible Bodies, there the —_ 
( 
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of theBinary and Boundleſs Principle ſhewsit 
ſelf moſt briskly,while that of the unmixtand 
purer Principle lies as it were dormant in 
Obſcurity. And thus it happens, that a man 
ſhall rarely obſerve any ſuch ſort of Raman 
Paſſion or Motion of the Underſtanding,where 
there ſhall not ſomething appear, either of 
Deſire or Emulation, Joy or Grief z; (which 
certainly proceed from the more powerful 
fwey of the Dual Principle in Terreſtial 
Bodies, as being ſubjet to Diſorder and Ex- 
orbitancy) Severally — therefore 
will have the Paſſions to be ſo many ſorts of 
Reaſonings ; ſeeing that both Deſire, Grief 
and Anger are the Effefts of Judgment. 
Orhers alledge the Vertues themſelves to 


+ be Paſſions; Fortirude being ſubjeft ro Fear, 


Temperance to Voluptuouſneſs, and Juſtice 
to Avarice. Now the Soul being both Spe- 
culative and Practical, contemplating as well 
Generals as Particulars,and _— to com- 
prehend the One by the aſliſtance of the Un- 
derſtandingand the other by the aid of Sence, 
Common Reaſon which encounters the Same 
in the Other, and the Orher in the Same, cl- 
deavours by certain Limits and diſtinCtions 
to ſeparate One from Afany,and the Diviſible 
from the Indiviſible : but cannot iſh 
her deſign, nor be purely in one or the , 
ia regard the Principles are ſo odly interwo- 
ven and intermix'd, and confuſedly hudel'd 
together. : 
For this reaſon did God conſtitute a Re- 
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the indiviſible and divicible Subſtance to the 
erd there might be Order in variety. For 
this was to have a Bzing, (ince that withoug 
theſe, the Same cannot be allow*d to have 
eicher Variety or Motion, or Procreation. 
Nor the Other be ſaid to have either Order 
or Conhliltence, or Generation. For ſhould 
we grant the Same to be differear from the 
0'her, and the Other to be the ſame with ir 
ſelr, ſuch a Commixture would produce 
nothing Generative, bur would want a 
Thicd, if 1 may fo call it, Matter, to re- 
ceive and be diſpos'd of by Both, And this is 
that Matter which God firſt compos'd, when 
he bounded the moveable Nature of Bodies, 
by the ſteadfaſtneſs of the hn gay 1> 
Now then as voice, meerly voice, is only 
an inlignificent and bruitih Noiſe; as 
Sp:ech 1s only the Expreſſion of che Mind 
by ſignificant Wdincaoce 1 as Harmony con- 
liſts of ſounds and Latervals; which being 
mi\*d rogether produce Air and Melody; 
Tnus the Paſſive Nature of the Soul was 
without limits, and unſtable, but after- 
wards became terminated by that common 
bound which ciccumſcribes the diviſible vari- 
ety of Motion, which having compriv'd the 
the Same and the Other, by the Similitudes 
and Diſſimilitades of Numbers cauſng Con- 
cord of Diſagreement , becomes the Life of 
the World, ſober ad prudent, Harmony it 
ſelf, and Reaſon by perſqgaſion overuling 
Neceſlity, which by ſeyeral is call'd Faze or 
Deſtiny , by Empedacles Friendſhip and D.t- 

O © cord, 
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cord ; by Haraclitzs, the Oppolite ſtrain- 
ing of the Congruity of the World, like the 
{irings of a Bow or Harp whoſe ends draw 
ſeveral ways; by Pa menides Light and Dark- 
neſs ; by Anaxagerar, Wiſdom and Folly, 
by Zereaftre; God and the Devil, naming one 
Oremaſder , the other Arimarin;. T ho as for 
Euriprdes, he makes uſe of the Copulativeer- 
rofieoully for the D.sjunctive, where he ſays, 


—— 7 ove, Whether be may 6; 
Neceſſity that Natures Force contromls, 
Or the ir4«lligerce of Human Souls 


For indeed the Powers which bear Domi- 
nion over the Univerſe are Neceſlity and 
Wiſdom. This is that — which = 
Fabulous Feyptians intimate , feigni 
when Or 4 puniſh'd and diffnenbel; 
he bequeath'd his Spirit and Blood to his 
Fatber, but his Flcſh ard his Fat to his Mo- 
ther; there being no part of the Soul which 
remain'd pure and unmix'd , or ſeperate 
from the reſt. For thot. according to the 0. 
pinion of Heraciitus, Harmony Larent, is of 
greater value then that which is viſible,as be- 
ing that wherein the Blending Deity con- 
ceal*© - ad ſunk all Varicties & Diſhmilitudes 
Nevertheleſs there appears in the irrations 
part,a turbulent and boyſtrous temerity z 
the rational part, an orderly and well mar- 
ſhed prudence ; in the ſenſitive part, the 
conſti-inr of Neceſty,but in the Underſtand 
ing, entire and perfect Command of it fell. 
The Laiting and bounding Power iyaee 
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thizes with the whole and the individual by 
reaſon of the nearneſs of rheir Relation. 
O01 the other ſide, the dividing Power fixes 
ic {cif wpon particulars, by vertue of the 
diviiible Subſtance: and the whole rejoyces 
at the muration of the Same into the Otter, 
as occaſion requires. In like manner, the 
various inclinations of Men to Vertne and 
Vice, to pleaſure and toyl, as alſo the En- 
thi (iſs and Raptures of Lovers, the com- 
bits of Honour with Inſtful Defires plainly 
demonſtrare the mixture of the Divine 
and Inapaſſible, with the Mortal and Cor- 
poreal Part. Of which Plato himfelf calls 
the one Concuprſcence of pleaſures natural to 
017 lelves ; x: other an Opinion introduc'd 
ſrom withor1t aſpicing ro the Cheifeſt Good. 
For paſſibl: Q alities of the Souls which are 
croly'd and hurcy'd ro and fro by the affet- 
ons ariſe from her ſelf; bur ſhe parricipares 
of Underſtanding, as being infagd from 
without, by the more worthy Principle, 
which is God. Nor is the Celeſtial Nature 
priviledg*d from this. For fomerimes ir is 
{cen ro encline the other way to the more 
Doxerful Revolucion of the Same. 

Nay there ſhall come a time, 2s it has hap- 
pen'd already, when the Worlds moving 
Wiſdom ſhall grow d:lf 2nd drowzy,drown'd 
11 Ovlivion of 11s own Duary, while thar 
which is familiar, and agreeable to the bo- 
dy from the beginning draws and Winds 
back the right hand Merion of rhe Ua verie, 
cauſing the Wheels ro go flow and heavy ; 

Oo 2 Yet 
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Yet ſhall it not be able however to daſh in 
pieces the whole Movement, for that the 
Fetter Part rowling, and recollecting her ſelf, 
and obſerving rbe Pzrtern and Exemplar of 
the all-direting Deity, betakes her ſelf to 
ſpecdy imitation, and thereby retrieves 
hec Negligence, and reduces all things again 
ivto their former Order. 

Thos it is demcnſtrable by many proofs, 
that the Soul was not the fole Workman- 
ſhip of the Deity, but that Laving in ber ſelf 
4 Certain portion of innate Evil, it was by 
Him digeſted and beautifPd, while He con- 
find it's infinity to the V+5e, to theend it 
might be aSubſtarce within the Cay 
of certain Limits; intermixing Order, 
Mutaticn, and Variety by the force of 
the Sane 2nd the Other ; and laſtly working 
intc all theſe; as far as it was poſſible, a mu- 
wal Community and Friendſhip by the aſl 
ſarice of Nombers and Harmony. Con- 
cern;ng which things althcugh you have 
heard frequem Diſcourſes, and have like 
wiſe read ſeveral Arguments and Diſputes 
committed to writ;ng upon the ſame Sub- 
jeQs, it will nor be emifs for me alſoto give 
a ſtert accompt; after a brief Repetition 
of Plato's ewn weores. Ged, faith be, is 
the faſt piace witheiew ore part from the 
whoic; whick done, he tock awzy the halfcf 
thar; frem thence a TFid part, Seſguial- 
ter in propertion tothe Second, ard T riple 
ro the Firſt : T hen a Fourth part, dorble to 
the Sccond ; next a Fifth part, being the 

1 riple 
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Triple cf the Third; then a Sixth, the 
eight part of the Third; and laſtly a Se- 
venth, being the twenty Seventh part of 
the firſt, This done, he fill'd up the Du- 
nle and Triple latervals, retrenching alſo 
from thence certain other particles, and 
placing, them in the midſt of thoſe Inter- 
vals; ſo that inevery Interval there mightg 
be two Medwrties, the one exceeding and 
heing exceeded by one and the ſame part of 
the Extreams z the other equally exceeding 
and being equally exceeded by the fame 
number. Now in regard that from theſe 
Counexions in tne firſt ſpaces there aroſe 
aſs the Intervals of Seſquialters , Seſquitercer, 
IT, and Ofteves, he fhlPd up all the Sofawnieress 
of belonging to the Otave Interval; leaving a 
ng part of every one, and the diſtance of the 
W- Part ſo taken from namber to number hav - 
ſi- ing for their bounds or limits 256, and 
N- 343. Here the Queſtion will be firſt con- 
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Ve cerning the Quantity, next eoncerning the 
Le Order, and in the Third place coacerning 
tes the force and vertue of 1he Numbers. As 
b- to the Quantity, we are to conſider which 
ve he takes in double Intervals. As to the 


cn Order, whither they are to be plac'd in one 
ig Row, according to the Direction of Th-s- 
the dorus, or as Cranter will have them, in che 
OC Form of a Aamde, placing the Unite at the 
al- top, and the Duples and Triples apart by 
ple themſelves in two ſeveral Files. Laſtly, we 
to are to examin of what uſe and vertue they 
tHe are in the Structure and Compoſition of the 
ple Oo z Soul 
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Soul. Asto the firſt, we ſhall relinquiſh the 
Opinion of thoſe who aſlirm, that it jise- 
nough, in proportions, to conſider the na- 
rare of the Intervals, - and the A-diericr, 
which fill up their vacancies : The Demon- 
{ ration being to be made out in whatſoever 
Numbers that have ſpaces (ulſhcient to re. 
ce;ve the aforeſaid Proportions. For this 
being granted, it makes the Demon(tration 
obſcure without the help of Schemes, and 
drives us from another Theory, which car- 
ries with it a delight not unbecoming Philo- 


ſophy. 

Beginning therefore from the 
1 Unite, let us place the Duples 
3 and Triples apart; and there 
9 will be on the-one lide, 2, 4, 8. 
27% on theother 3,9, 27. Of which 
numbers including rhe Unite,two 
and four make teven, beſides that the Num- 
ber circomlicribing, the whole Number is 
the S-ve:tbh For n0t only bere, but upon o- 
ther occoſions, the {ympathy of the Que 
rrna”y Number with the Septenary Is apPpa- 
reir, For there is this peculiar to that 
Ouaternary Niimber Thirty Six ſo much ce- 
Ichiared by the Pyrba: ereans, tor this more 
particularly worthy Admiration, that 1t is 
compovd of the four firſt even numbers; 

ard the four firſt odd Numbers. 

T he Fourth Connexion is made of Num- 
hors put tozether in Order : The firſt Con- 
r£xion bing of one and two; the ſecond 
of Odd. For placing the Unite which is 

com- 
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common to both before, he firſt takes eight 
and then 29, as it were pointing out with 
the finger where to place each particular 
lort. 


E1cn Number Odd Number 


* 


8 T 
2 n_—_ 3 ——4$ 
4 9 
4——8 3 J 
32 27 
z6 36 


Theſe places are ſo deprav'd in the Origin, 
that the Sence #4 loft. 

Bac it b:loags to others to explaia theſe 
things more accurately and diſtinaly ; while 
we content our ſelves with only what re- 
mains, as peculiarly proper to the ſubjet in 
hand. For it was not out of Vain-glory, to 
boalt his $kill in the Mathematical Sciences 
that Plato inſerted in a Treatiſe of Natural 
Philoſophy this diſcourſe of Hirmoniacal and 
A Arichmatical Medieties, but believing them 
fe both apt and convenient to demon(trate the 
= ſtructure and compolition of the Soul. For 
3; lome there are who ſeek theſe proportions 

in the ſwift Motions of the Sphears of the 
N- Planets, Orhers rather in the Diſtances, 0- 
0- thers in the Magnitude of the Stars; others 
, more accurete and nice in their Inquiry, 
N- 
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leek for the ſeme proportions ia the Diawe- 
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ters of the Epieyeles : as if the Supream Ar- 
chitect, for the ſake of Theſe, had adapted 
the Soul, divided into ſeven parts, to the 
Celeſtial Bodies. Many allo there are, who 
hither transfer the Inventions of the Fyrba- 

oreans, tripling the diſtances of Bodies 

rom the Middle. This is done by placing 
the Umte next the Fire; Thrre, next the 
Earth which is Oppoſice to our Earth ; Nine, 
next the Earth; 25, next the Moon, Newt 
to Merenry 84. Upon Venus (4 }1 and upon, 
the San 729. Which is both a Terragond 
and Cubrxeal Number: from whence it is, 
that they alſo call the San a Tetragon and x 
Cube : and by this way of tripling they alſo 
reduce the other Stars to proportion. But 
theſe people may be thought to dote, and to 
wander very much from reaion, if rhere be 
any uſe of Geometrical Demonſtration, 
{ince by their miſtakes we find that the moſt 
probable proofs proceed from thence ; aud 
that though they who molt ſtriftly adhere to 
Probability, do not always make out their 
Politions ſo exattly, yer thiy approach 
the neareſt ro Tru.i, waen they lay that 
the D.ameter of the San, compar*d with the 
Diameter of the Exrth, brars the propote 
tioa of 42 to 1. The D.ameter of the Earth 
to that of the 44oe2n carry's a Triple Pro- 
proportion. And forthat which appears t9 
be the leaſt of the fix'd Srars, the Diame- 
ter of it is 00 les then the third part of the 
Diameter of the Earth, and the whole 
Globz of the Earih to the whole Globe = 
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the Moen is as ſeven to Twenty One. The 
Damcters of Yenw and the Earth bear a 
duvie, the Globes or Sphears of Both an 
0.,ve proportion. The diſtance of the 
Snadow of the Lecliptic to the Diameter 
of the Afoon hoids a Triple Proportion 
and the Deviation of the Adven from the 
mddic of the Signs either to the one or 
th: other fid*, is a twelfth part. Her Pcfi- 
tions 2$ to the Sw either in Triangs'ar Of 
(nu 1dr angular diſtances gives her the Form 
when ſhe appears as in the firſt Quarter, aud 
a'mo't at the Fill: but when ſhe.comes to 
be quite Round, that is, when ſhe has run 
throu zh half the Signs, ſhe thea makes as it 
were a kind of Concord of a Diapsſon. But 
in regard the Motioas of the San ate [lowel! 
when he arrives at the Solflices, and ſwifcel: 
when he comes to the Equinexes, by which he 
t:kes from the Day or adds to the Night, 
the propottion holds thus. For the h:1t 
thicty days after the Winter S#///ics, he adds 
to the Day a {ixth part of the leagth where- 
in the longeſt Night excerded the ſherceft - 
the next thirty daycs he adds a thiad part ; 
toall the reſt till the Equine, Ly Sextuple 
and triple Diſtances to even the lrregularity 
of time, 

Moreover the Caldears make the Spring to 
hold the Proportion of a Drateſſaron to 
Autumn ;, of 3 Di-pexte to the Winter, and 
cf a Diapaſon to the Summer. Butif £u- 
nid rightly divide the Year, where he 
1y$. 
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Size Mexths the Parching Heats of Cre! 
| And fix of hoery Winters cold complain + 
Two Meth: doth vernal Pride the mw 
And rwe Menths more to Autumn Tribute pay! 
then the Seaſons ſhall be ſaid to change iy 
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Me: : the third between this and Yapirer, 
the fourth from thence ts Serarn, and the 


number to the Number of 
the Moderns adding the Provlambanonene: 
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They further that their Harmonmious 
plain _ 1 rar vry 
Divine Myſteries no | 
while Celeſtial Voices obo wp Hea- 
venly Inſtruments, may ſeem to ſerve as a 
recreation to thoſe that are oblig'd continy- 
zlly to daunce the Sacred Rounds of Na- 
ture, Nor was their neceſlity of a fuller 
Chorus, in regard that within the Confines 
of eight Notes, lay the firſt bounds and limits 
of all Duple and Triple Proportions z; The 
Unite beirg added to the ſeparations of the 
Even ard Odd Numbers. 

And certainly from hence it was, that the 
Antients raivd their Invention of Nine 
Muſes ; of which Eight were employ'd in 
Celeſtial Aﬀeaires ; the Ninth was to take 
care of things Terreſtisl, and to reduce 
2nd reform the inequality and confuſion of 
Error and jarring Variance. 

Now then conhder whether the Soul does 
not rowl ard and turn and manage the Hea- 
vens, and the Celeſtial Bodyes by means of 
thoſe Hai monious Concords and equal Mo- 
tions that are wrovght and fermented with- 
in her; being her ſelf moſt wiſe and moſt 
juſt : and ſuch ſhe became by Verrue of Har- 
monical Proportions. Whoſe Images are 
imprinted by the Incorporeal into the diſ- 
cernable and viſible Parts and Bedies of the 
World. But the Chief and mcſt predomi- 
rating Power is mix*d ip the Soul, which 
renders her oblequient ard Obedient ro the 
n.oſt Suprere ard DiviceRt Pzrr, cf zl = 
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reſt at the ſame time unanimouſly conſent. 
ing. For the Soveraign Artificer and Crea- 
tor finding a ſtrange Diſorder and Erroneomn 
Confuliou in the Motions of rhe diſcom- 
pog'd and unruly Soul, which was ſtill at 
variance with her felf, ſome things he di 
vided-and ſeparated, others be brought to- 
\ gether aid reconcil'd ro a mutual Sym- 
pathy, making uſe of Harmony and Num- 
bers. By vertue of which the flizhreſt and 
meaneſt of inſenfible ſfubſtang es, cven Sticks 
and S:ones, the Roors of Plants, the Rinds 
of Trecs, the Skins and Excreſcences of 
Beaſts, with the ſuperfluitics of rheic Con- 
coction, according to their various mix- 
tures, Compoſitions and Temperatures 
ſome becoine the charming Objects 
the {ight , others afford moſt pleafing Per- 
ſumes and wholſome Medicaments for rhe 
{uccour and relcif of Mankind; while others 
are wrought and hollow?d ro fend forth thoſe 
pleaſing ſonnds that raviſh even the Soul it 
ſelf with the Refletions of her conceal'd 
Beauties and Concinnities. And for this 
reaſon it was that Zeno the Citizen encou- 
rag'd and perſwaded Yourh to frequent the 
Theaters, there to obſerve the Variety of 
of Melodious ſounds that proceeded 
Horns or Cornets, Wooden Ho-boys, 
_ Flutes and Reeds, or any other Mofical [n- 
ſtrumeurs, to which the Contrivance of Art 
had rightly apply'd the R-aſon of Number 
and' Proportion. Not that we will here 


maintain with the Pyrbagoreans that all thin 
reſemble 


"_ 
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reſemble Number, for that recuires a lon 

diſcourſe to prove it But where Mutua 
Scciety and Sympathy arites from Diſcord 
and D:\ffimilitude , that the Cauſe of this is 
Moderation and Order was a thing not con- 
ceal'd from the leſs ftudious Poets ; who 
therefore ro Perſons full of Humanity, ſweet 
of diſpoſition and friendly gave the Tpithite 
of exvenly concinnated: On the other Gde men 
of rugged and Malitious diſpoſitions they 
call'd Uneeverly Temper'd, us if Enmity and 
Diſcord wete nothing but a ſort of Piſpro- 
portion. For this reaſon, He who writes 
[indarw's Elegy gives him this Encomium. 


So were bis Manner's fram'd 

That Strangers ſtill bis ſweet deweaney fan's ; 
To all Domeſhie-born a Friend ſo True, 

That they that knew bum only Friendſhip knew. 


The Poets plainly hence inferring Com- 
placency of Humour and the Aptitude of 
a perſon to fir himſelf ro all rempers to be 
an Excellency aſpiring to Vertve it felt. 
Which Pindarws himſcif alſo teſtifies ſpeak- 
ing of Alcimedon. 


He fears not Orcns nor the Stygian Night, 
Who att; 1n Ginſonance with Truth and Right. 


Nor muſt we believe that the Theolegiſts, 
who were the moſt antient Phyloſophers, 
order'd the Pictures and Statues of the 
Gods to be made with Muſical Inſtruments 

in 
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in their Hands, as if they thought the Gods 
no berter then Pipers cr Harpers, bur to 
{1g1ifie that nothing ſo much denoted the 
itructure of the World to be the Maſter-piece 
of 2 God, as the Order and Sympathy of the 
Creation. 

Now then as it wou'!d be abſui'd and ridi- 
cnlous for any Man to ſearch for Seſqwitercer, 
S:ſqualters and Duples ia the Neck vor Belly 
or »ides of a Lute or Hep, (though every 
one of theſe muſt alſo be allowedrhcir Symmne- 
try of lengthand thickneſs)cthe Harmony and 
Proportion of Cencords being to be (ſoup ti 
ſor in the ſounds z fo *tis molt probable t 
the Bodies of the Stars, the diſtances of the 
Snhears, and the ſwiftneſs of their Motions 
a d Revolutions, 2s Inftrumenral Organs 
have their ſundry Proportions as well one to 
another as to the whole F abrick, though the 
Meaſure of the quantity be unknown to us, 
H >vever we are to imagine that the Priaci- 
ple Effect and Efficacy cf theſe Numbers 
and Proportions, which the ſupream Archi- 
re:t made Ufe of , is that ſame Agreement, 
Hirmory and conſent of the Soul with it 
ſelf, by means of which Numbers ſhe re- 
pleniſh'd the Heavens themſelves, when ſh: 
came to attuate and perform herOffice there, 
with ſo many infinireBeauries; & governs the 
Earth by vertue of the ſeveral Seaſons,and 0- 
A'terations wiſely and Artificially meafur'd 
and vary*d as to Mixture and Temmp:racure; 
as well for the Generation as Preſervation of 


zl Terre'tia'} Produ tions. 
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That a Philoſopher _ 
chiefly to Converſe wit 
great M E N. 


Tranflated from the G REER 
of PLUTARCAHA by 
Kniehtly Chetwood. 


—"- 
- 


This Ep ſtolary d(c 'nrſe was wrote againſt an 
ill bred ſrt of Philoſophers , who neuther 
would take the charge of the Education of 
great perſon chem/alves , nor would ſuffer 
«ther; to dovt, the the Author ferms bere onl 

to vindicate bus Friend, it « in Truth an Z 

| plegy fer bimſ-If, who bred up an Emperor, 

| and /pent woſt part © bus time (to good pur - 4 

| poſe) in the greateſt Court in the Warld : 

T bis and ſevrral other of bis moral Diſcomr- 

ſer ſeems to be haſtily diftated,, ſo that there 

» no great chiice in bis Words, 07 meaſure in 

bis Periods , or ftrift method in the whole : 

However the Triaſure of ancient Learni 

and good ſence, which w tobe found in bim, 

44 it was frequently made ne of by the moſt 

FlaquentGreth Fath:r1 ſo 14 it ſufficient to re- 

commend his work; to all lowers of Learning, 

and good Manners. 
P p The 
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HE Reſolution which you have ts- 
ken to cnter into'the Frie 
and Familiarity 
by the frequent opportuni 


converſing with him, you may coſrivare 
improve a Soil, which 

procyles of þ Bleeryfal, r jos 
taking which will p=r« 

ons a Friends bud" Oy 

to the advantage of the pubiich;' 2 
withſtanding the Peeviſh, Cepſures of it 
Moroſe or Ignorant is ſo fat fr 


over of Vertuc and good manners, and 
zealous Promoter of the common lotett 
of Mankind. Lo : 
They themſelves are rather to be accuſed 
of an indire#, but mire Yebement ſort of 
Ambit;on, who would not upon afly Terms 
be fouud in the Company, or ſo much as be 
ſeen to givea civil ſalute toa Perſonof 
lity. For how unreaſouable would it be to 
ce a well diſpoſed Y Gencleman , 
and one who needs the direCtion of a wiſe 
Governour to ſuch complaints as theſe, 1 
could wiſb that inſtead of theſe advantages 
of Fortune, this Title and this Eſtate to 
which 1 was born, that I had been the Son of 
ſome Scriviner or pitiful Mechanic, that I 
ight like them, have the Converſation of 
ſuch as Man as Secrates, enjoy his 
and hear his iuſtruſtive Leſſons of 
ty. 


So 
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So far I'im ſure was an excellent Philoſo- Ariſe of 
pher from 


R—_ yr Dignity of 
ſtiruriag 
freedom to all comers, he 
he could mile bad gruen — 
fandeg to s 100 might 
p—_ 0 —Jemrgy be hall we then 
deny that 
Power, RN he 
communicated Gif hed been poſlible) to 


up a falſe notion of Philoſophy, they make 
it much like the Art of Statuary, whoſe bu- 
=_ is @ -roes = liveleſs nag in —_ 
moſt ex 
to raiſe it —_ its Mdeſial, where iy 
to continue {or ever, the true Philoſophy 
s of a quite different nature, it is a ſpring 
and of Motion where ever it comes 4 
it makes medt aftive and induſtrious , ir ſets 
every Wheel and faculty of going, is ſtores 
our Mind: with axioms and by which 
to make a ſound Judgment, it i 
the Wil to the choice of what is honourable 
and juſt : and it wings all our fecwlties to the 
ſwifteſt Proſecution of it. It is accompa- 
nied with anElevarien and Nobleneſs of mind, 
joyned with a a ey __ 
viour ? Back'd with a betoming aſſurance 
inflexible reſolution. And from this Ns 
neſs of the Notes of Lars by —_— that 
the{beſt and acc are in- 
cliged to converſe wich perlyas of that: 
p 3 
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eft condition. Indeed a Phyſitian f he have 


any good nature and ſence of honour, would! 
be more ready to cure an Eye which is to 
ſre and to watch For a preat many thouſand 
than that of a private Perſon , how muctr 
more then ovght a Phi'oſopher to form ad 
faſhion, ro rectifie and cure the Sewl of (iich 
an one, who is (if 1 may ſoexprels it) 
form the Fedy Politic Who is to thin 
and underſtand for fo many others, to be it 
a great meaſure the Rule of Reaſon, the Stam, 
dad of Lew and Aﬀedel of Behaviour , by. 
which ll the reſt will ſ;-uare and d:rcCt theit 
Actions ? Suppoſe a Man to have a Talent 
at findirg out Springs, ard contriving of a- 
guxdudts (a piece of $kill for which Zeren- 
l-s and others of the Ancients are much ce- 
tkcbrated in Hiſtory) ſurely he could not fo 
ſatisf;torily employ h:miclt in ſinking 8 
Well, or deriving Water to forme private 
Sat , cr contemptidle Cottage, as to ſur« 
ply ConGuirs to forme farr ard pepmlons City, 
to relieve an Army jo!t per:ſh:ng w;th thirſt 
or to refich ard :dormn with Fount ains and 
c00] Streams, the beautiful Gardens of ſome 
Gleyicw Afonrarch. There is a paſlage of 
Homey very pertinent to this purpole, in 
wh:ch he calls Ames at wyds ces Which 
as Plate interprets it, {ignifics che Diſciple 
2nd Compan on of Tue, it were beneath 
his Dign'y inceed to teach private men, 
ſuch as care only for a family , or indulge 
their uſeleſs Speculations; but Kings are Sche- 
lar; Worthy tbe T w:tton of a Ged. Who _—_ 
iney 
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they are well adviſed, juſt, good and mag- 
nanimous, never fail co procure the peace 
and preſperity ofgll their Subje(ts. The Na- 
"raliſts tell us that the Eryngium or FErin- 
/o hath ſuch 4 property with it, that if 
one of the F,ock do but taſte ic, all the reft 
will ſtand ftock Mill in the ſame place, till 
the Shepherd had taken it out of its mwnth. 
Whet her this be ti we or mo it is manifeſt by ex- 


perience, that the Effluvias of Power (the ;.,,,5,.: 15; 
[tions and examples of great Men) have ,,,;..... 


ſuch 2 peireing afid aſſimilating quality , that 
fire it ſelf karce excels them in ARivity. 
The eff:Qts of Philoſophy indeed are dit- 
fcrent according to the difference of incli- 
nations in Men, if indeed it lights on fach a 
one who loves a dull and inactive fort of life, 
that makes himfelf the Cenrer, and the lir- 
tle conveniences uf life the Circarferencs of 
+Il his thoughts , ſuch a one does Cmmratt 
the Sphere of her Attivity, ſo that having 
only made eaſie and comfortable the life of 
a ſingle Pecſon , it fails and dies with him : 
but when it finds a man of a ruling Genius , 
one fitted for Converſation, and able ro 
vrapple with the dificulties of publick b1- 
haels, if it once poſleſs him with prin- 
ciples of Honeſily, Honour and Religion, this 
man takes a compendious method, by doing 
good to one to oblige a great part of man- 
kind, Such was the effe:t of Anaxagoras 
his Converſation with Pericles, Plato's with 
Dion , and of Pythagoras with the principal 
Stateſmen of all Jrely. Plato himſelf took 
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a Voyage when he had the concern of anes- 
pedition lying upon him , to ſee and hear 
Arheniderus , and Scipio ſent for Auneting , 
As Poſudonj. When be was Commi ned by the Senate to 
ur obſerves. take a Survey of the manners of the Juſtice 
or Injuſtice , which was practiſed in their 
Provinces ; and what a pretty ſort of return 
would it have been in Panetims to ſend word 
back — if indeed you were in a pti- 
vate Capacity, Jobn 4 Neke: or Jacka Stiles, 
that had a mind to get into ſome obſcure 
Corner or Cell, to State Caſes and reſolve 
Syllogi/-ms, 1 ſhould very gladly have aecep- 
ted your Invitation but now becauſe you 
are the Son of Paxlus Amilins, twice Con- 
ſul, and Grandſon of that Scipze, who was 
Sirnamed from his Conqueſt of Hannibal 
and Afric, 1 cannot with honour hold any 
Convertation with you. 
The ObjeCtion which they bring from the 
two kinds of Diſcourſe, one of which is 
mental, the other expreſi*d in word: or inter- 


ke op - ac prerative of the former , together with the 
2% 114x/2. Poetical Trappings which belong to the 


Diſtinttion are ſo ſtale and pedantical, that 
they are beſt anſwered by Laughter or ſi- 
lence ; however thus much ſhall be ſaid,that 
the end of them both is to keep our minds 
in the firſt place in a good and even Compo- 
ſore, and next to keepupa good Corre(- 
pondence with others ; {or he that hathat- 
tained to Vertue by the Methods of Philo- 
ſcphy hath his mind always in Tune and 
gocd Temper; he is not ſtruck with thoſe 

ke 
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Fepreaches of Conſcience, which cauſe the 
acuteſt Senſe of Pain, and are the natural 
puniſhments ot our Follies ; but he enjoys 
(the gren? ative of a good man.) to be 
alwayseahe and in amity with himſelf. 


No faftious lufts, _ juſt Powers contr owl, 
Ner b+nd/e Civil Diſcord in his Soul. 


His Paſſion does not ſtand in defiance ro 
his reaſon , nor do his Reaſonings croſs,and 
thwart one the other , bur he is always con+ 
[iſtent to himſelf; the very Joys of wick- 
ed men are tumnltuary and confus'd, likethoſe 
who dwell in the Borders of two great Em- 
pires & variance,always inſecare, and in per- 
petual"Alarms ; whilſt a Good Man enjoys 
an uffinterrupted Peace aud Seremry of mind, 
whichexcels the other not only in daration, 
but 'n Senſe of pleaſuretoo. As tor the 0- 
ther Sort of Reaſon, that which conſiſts in 
expreſſion of it ſelf to others, Pindar ſays 
very well, that it was not mercenary in old 
time, nor indeed is it ſo now , but by the 
baſeneſs and ambition of a few is made uſe 
o! to ſerve their poor ſecular Intereſts; for 
if the Poets repreſentVenus her (elf as much 
offended with thoſe, who make a Trade and 
Traffick of the Paſſionof Love ; how much 
more reafonably may we Suppoſe that U- 
rania, and Clis and Caliege have an Indig- 
nation againſt thoſe who tes Learning, and 
Philoſophy toSale ? Certainly the gifts and 
endowments of the Muſes ought much ra- 
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., ther1o be-priviledged from fach mean 
- ſiderntions,—om—it indeed ſome have = 


+ ment to get Friends, fince we find by com- 
+ Famo;, tor there is nothing ſo fleeting, fo 


- phaule, it is but a pompens ſhadow , and hath 


Hons. It is the good opunton men have of 
us, which diſpoſes Men to give credit to our 
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Fame-avd Reputation one of the end» of 
their Studies, they uſcd it only as an [nſtry- 


mon obſervation that men only praiſe them 
whom they. love, if they fought it for its 
own praileg they were as much miſtaken as 
ixian, when he embraced a Cloud inſtead of 


changeable and inconſtant as popular ap- 


no manner of folidiry and duration in it;but 
awife man if he deſign co engage in bufi- 
neſs and matters of State, will to far aim 
at Fame and Popularity, as that he may be 
berter enabled to benefit others ;, for it isa. 
difficult and very unpleaſane Task to do 
| to thoſe who are 4#/of«<fed to our per- 


Doctrine: As light is 2 greater gocd to yioſe 
who ſee others by rr, then to thoſe w ho on- 
ly are ſeen - So is Hc nour of a greater bene» 
fit to thoſe who know how to ulc it, than 
to thoſe who are c2rclels or irſenſible of it. 
But even {uch a one who withdraws himſelf 
from the noiſe of the World , who loves 
privacy and indulges his own thoughts will 
ſhow that reipect ro the good word of the 
People, as Hypolyrns did to Yerns , though 
he abſtain from her Afyfteries, he will pay 
his Devoticnsat a Pifance , but he will not 
be lo Cymeal 2:d iulen, as act go hear with 


glad- 
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gladneſs the commendations of vertuous 
men like himſelf; he will ncicher 

himſelf in a reſtleſs purſuit of Wealth, In- 
tereſt or Honour, nor will he on che other 
hand be ſo ruitick and inſen(ible as to refuſe 
them in a moderate degree; when they fair- 
ly come in his way; in like manner he will 
no! Court and follow handſome and beauti- 
ful Youths, but will rather chooſe ſuch who 
are of a trachable Diſpolition, of a gentile 
behaviour and lovers of Learning : The 
Charmes and Graces of Yourh will act make 
a Philoſopher ſhy of their Cogverſation , 
when the endewments of their minds, are 
anſwerableto the Features of their Bodies ; 
the caſe is the ſame when greatneſs of place 
and fortune. concur with a well diſpos'd 
miud in the ſame Perſon , he will not1 

tore forbear loving and reſpeCting them,nar 
be a{raid of the name of a Courtier,nor think 
ita Curſe that ſuch Arrendance and deper- 
daiice ſhould be his Fate, 


] boſe who chaſt Venus gifts prophanely fy, 
Were born gnlovely, unlamented dy. 


20g application is caſie to the matter in 
hand. 

A Philoſopher therefore though cf a re- 
tir'd humecur , will be thus feed ; but 
ſuch a one who generouſly deſigns his ſtudies 
ſor the publick Advantage, will cheariully 
embrace their advances of Friendſhip , will 
hear as well as he heard , loy afce _ _ 

G {ki 
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laftical Terms and Diſtinftions , nor cbh_ 
found his novices with the berbarox; ſound 
of baralyy:en. 


I plew the ſpacion: Berecynthian fields, h 


fays one boaſtingly in the Poet; the ſame 
Man if he were as much a Lover of Man- 
kind , as of Husbandry, would much rather 
beſtow his Pains on ſuch a Farm , the Friiits, 
of which would ſervea great number, then 
to be always dreſſing the Olive-yard of ſome' 
cal Malecontemt , which when all was 
would ſcarce yield oy! enough to dreſs 
a Salad, or to ſupply his Lamp in the long 
Winter Eveni Epenrus himſelf, w 
places happineſs in the profoundeſt quiet, 
and was wag , as the only ſecure 
harbour the ſtorms of this troubleſom 
* Almoſt the World, could not but conſeſs * that it is borh 
me 098 more noble and delightful to ds, rhan to receive 
ar ras © 4 kindneſs; tor there is nothing which pro- 
& mo-eb1-ſled o duces fo humane and genuine a fort of plea- 
give then to ve. (ure ; as that of doing good , he who firſt 
gem ave the qe the _ — —_ 
erſtood this , for they all ſ1gnifie * DeleiFa- 
on ; tion and Joy. This is {0 wb. 6 truc,that 
withour pra- We all receive good turns bluſhing , and 
ifs ; ſome of with ſore confulion , but we are always 
the Maxims of p2y and well pleaſed , when we are confer- 
Ciriftianity, &7 one. P 
= If then it is ſo pleaſant todo good to a few, 
Thalis. how are their Hearts dilated with joy, who 
are Benefaftor;to whole Cities, Provinces and 


King + 
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Kingdoms ? and ſuch BenefaQtors are they 
who in{till ggod Principles irito thoſe, upon 
whom ſo matiy Millions do depend : On the 
other hand , thoſe who debauch the minds 
of great Men , as Sychophamts, falje Infor- 
mri, and Flattereys worle then both, ma- 
nifeltly do, are the Center of all the Curſes 
of a Nation, as Men who do not-only in- 
fuſe deadly poyſon into the Giffern of a 
private Howſe, but into the publick Sprin 
of which ſo many Thouſands are to Drink: 
The People therefore thought it ſufficient 
PRI for the hangers on of Caſlsas, to 
ve that biting Poet Ewpoli-ex pole them in 
his Comedies : But as for the favorites of 
thoſe — _ —_ , =_ 
laris a , they rack'd them, t 
flzed them alive , they roaſted them in flow 
Fires, they looked on them as the very Peſts 
of Society and Dilſgraces of Humane Nature, 
for to debauch a {1mple Perſon is indeed an 
ill thing, but ts corrupt 4 Prince 5s an infinte 
Miſchief : In like manner, he who inſtructs 
an ordinary Man, makes him to paſs his life 
decently and with comfort , but he who in- 
ſtrudts a Prince, by correfting his errors and 
clearing his underſtanding , is a Pholoſopher 
for the publich, by reCtifying the very moule 
and model which whole Nations are 
form'd and regulated. Ir is the cuſtom of 
all Nations to pay a peculiar honour and de- 
ference to their Prieſts, and the reaſon of it 
is, becauſe they do noc only pray for good 
things for themſelves, their own —— 
an 
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and Fri but for whole Communities, for Il | 
the whole ſlate of. Mankind, yet we are not 
ſo fond as to pn that the Prieſts make'the 
Gods givers of | good things, or inſpire a Vein 
of beneficence into them , my make 
their ſupplications to a being, wii of «1 
ſelf is inclincable to an{wer their 1s; 
bur in this a gocd Tutor hath the privaledge 
above the Prieſts , he effeftually renders a 
Prince more diipefed toAdtions of Jaſticegof 
Moderation and Mercy , and- therefore 
a greater fatisfaCtion of mind, when he x6- 
flects npon it. 

For my own part I cannot but think that. 
an ordinary Mecanick , for. inſtance ,,.4 
Maker of Muſical -ioſtruments would , be 
much more attentive and pleaſed at his 
work, if his Hatpwere to mo 
famous Ampbion, and in his hand to. ſerve 
the Builderwof | Thebes { or if that Thelcras 
theCandidate had beſpoke it,who was ſo great. 
aMafter,that by the force of bigMulick he pg- 
cited a popular” tumult amongſt the Lace» 
demonians, A good natured Shipwright 
would ply his work more heartily, if he 
were to make the Steerage for thei Admiral 
Galley of Themiſtecles , when he fought for 
the liberty of Greece, or of Pompry, when 
he went on his expedition againſt the Psrates, 
what exſtacy of delight then muſt a Philo- 
ſopher be in when he reflects, that his Scho- 
lar is a Man of Authority, a Prince or great 
Potentate, that he is employ'd in fo pubiick 
a work, giving Laws to him who is to give 
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Laws to a whole Nation, who is to pu- 
niſh Vice; and to reward the Vertuous with 
Riches ts reed > Gn of the 
Argo certainly w | mighrily 
rleaſed, if he had known what Noble MMs- 
riners Were to row in his Ship, and that at 
laſt ſhe ſhould be Tren/lated into Heaven ; 
and a ſmith would nor be half ſo much plea- 
{ed tro make the Iron-work for a Coach, as 
to beat one the Plates on which S#lons Law: 
were to be engrav'd. In like manner the 
Diſcourſes and Rules of Philoſophy be- 
ing once deeply ſtamp'd and imprinted on 
the minds of great Perſonages, will ſtick ſo 
cloſe , that the Prince ſha ſeem no other 
then Tuſtice Incarnate and Animated Law : 


This was the Deſign of Plato's Voyage into 


Sicily , he hoped that the Lectures of his 
Philoſophy would ſerve for Laws to Dioni- 
/{»«, and bring his affiirs again into a good 
poſture : But the Soul of that unfortu- 
rate Prince was like Paper Scribled all over 
with the CharaFers of Vice, its piercing and 
corroding quality had fained quite through, 
and ſunk into the very ſabſtaxrce of his Soul : 
In ſuchCaſes it is the beſt courſe to give them 
over betimes; for ir isa great Truth, that 
Vice bath its certain Period , after which «t 
becomes deſperate and incurable. 
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Archidamus. teeny ney » Cephiſ as, 4 
laying of a ainter, 

comprize in a {imilitude 

og that came to 

view his Pidures, » The ignorant 
and unckglful were likg thoſe = ng Fla 4 whole 
Company 8ogether ; but the Ciurions and Knowing 


Ala likg 


*1 
6 
: 


3 
d 
' come 0n purpole to give you a 100 ; But 
fince I am now come yponan afly, and 
have nothing to go till I receive an 


A Diſcourſe concerning Vol. Il, 
like thoſe that Complemented each ſingle perſons i t 
for the former take no exatt, but only one gene- fl 1; 
ral wiew of the rerformance ;, but thoſe that with ll © 
jndgment examine part byyart take moriee g 
ſtroak that 1s euber well or 1! dove in th " 
Pitwre: The fame may be apply'd to real WM « 
Actions ; The duller and lazy fort are abun- i (6 
dantly fatished with a ſhort accgunt, and up- WW in 
ſhot of any buſineſs: But he that is of a th 
rous and noble tener, that is firkel to bet 
{peRtaror of Virtue, as of a curious piece of Il :+ 
rt, is more delighted with the particutaty | 
For upon a general view, much of Fortune is Wl - 
diſcovered z but when the particulars are Exa- 
mined, then appear the Art and Contrivange; 
the boldneſs m conquering interven [5 
cidents, and the reaſon that was mixt 
and rempered the heat and fury of the under- 
takers: ſuppole us to be of this fort, and 
Live us an account of the whole deſign, how 
from that very beginning 'twas carry'd on, 
what company you kept, and what particular 
Diſcourle you had that day : A thigg 10, mugh 
defired, that I proteſt I would willingly goto 
Thebes to be inform'd, did not the Athenians 
already ſuſpect me to lean roo much to the 
Beonan Intereſt. - : 
Cephiſias. Indeed Avrchidanws , Your kind 
expernels after this ſtory is ſo obliging thac, 
ſe:ring aſide a!l ather buſmeſs, I (1 have 


to my Mcmorial, to be uncivil, — 
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tisfy the requeſt of an obliging Friend, would 
revive the old reproach that hath been calt up- 
onthe Beotiors for morote (allennets and hering 
good Ditcourte, a reproach which began to die 
in Socr ares his time t But as for the reſt of the 
Company, pray Sir, are they at leifure to hear 
luch a ſtory, for I muſt be very [1hce you 
noyn me ta add the particular Diſconyſes 
that paſt between 0s. 

A. Youdon't know the Men, Cephiſias, tho 


they are worthy acquaintance; men 
Fanieaiatd ho Bincmges 6FOR Thisis L 
therdes Thr a hnlnes's Nephew 5 this Trmmorhens 
i z ey _— 
reſt my very AC you 
not doubt a and obliging Audience. 
C, Very well ; but where ſhall I begin the 
tory, how mach of theſe Aftaies are you ac- 
n—_ rh do 5 
A. we kow, Ceimpue , w matrers 
nod at Fhebes before the Exiles rerura- 
ed, viz. How Arahias, Kronnidurn, and their 
Allociates, having, perlwaded: / nebides the 
Spartan 10 the time ' of: Peace to furprize 
that Caſtle, Banithed ome: of the Citizens, 
on lan and Tyree agant all Homes 
own | yrannia! maſt 21} Equacy 
and Law: We underſtand; Aevons and' Pelors- 
4.4's Og having (@s you” know) eaters 
tain'd, ever {mce they were bamthed, con» 
ver{t with them: we know likewite. that the 
5»4rt ans fined: Pharbidas tor taking the Cadmen, 
and in their expedition to- Ofynelrzs cathier'd 
tum 3 but fear a Garifon and Cy/ino- 
a4 2 ridas 
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ridas and two more to'commihd the c_ 
And farther, that 1ſavenias 
Tryal was baſely 


nx << _-< CR tl 


wrote conſtantly to the Exiles, "ES 
all the News; re ts 
Friend: remen; andihe ſering of the -- 
riends return, eizing 
C. In thoſe days, Archidanus, that 
were concerned in the Defign, as often a5 
our buſineſs required, uſed ro meer at . 
miai's Houſe, who then lay lame of a | 
upon hisShirz: This we covered with a 
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knew, enger whom one of w all br > 
| and told us, That twelve the youngeſt of rhe Exiles 
7 were now hunting on the — oo_ 
| and deſigned to come at might x 

was ſent to deliver this, and krow in whoſe | Houſe 
they ſhould be received ; that ſoon 4s _—_ 


—_— = 
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Part VI. -Socrates bis Dzxmon. |. 
tred they might go direftly thither ? This ſta 
ling us, Charen put an end toall our 
by offering to receive. them in his Houſe: 
With this Anſwer the Me returned; 
but Theocriews the Sooth-layer graſping me by 
the Hand, and looking on Charon that went 
juſt before us, aid, 7hart Charon, Cephiſias, 
1s no Philoſopher, nor ſo General, nor ſo acute a 
Scholar as thy Brother Epaminondas, and yet 
you ſee that nature leading him, under the di- 
rettion of » the Law, to noble Attions , he wil- 
lingly ventures on the gy danger for the 
benefit of | hi» Country z out , who 
lows more of Virtue than any of the Baeotians, 
dull and unattive; and tho opportunity preſents, 
tho there cannot be a fairer occaſion, and tho he 
is frred ro embrace it, yet be refuſ:th to joyn, and 
will not makg one in this generous attempt, 
| reply'd, Forage Theocricus, we do, what 
won mature deliberation we have approved; but 
Epaminondas being of 4 contrary opinion, and 
thinking it better not to takg this courſe, rational- 
ly complies with bis Tudgment, whilſt be 'refwſeth 
to meddle-in thoſe matters whith his Reaſon upon 
our defore cannot approves and to whith his Nt 
ture us __ Nor can I think it prutienc co 
force a Phyſician, to. uſe, the Cupping 
and Lance, that promiſerh to cure the dileaſe 
without them. What (aid Theocrirns,) doth 
not he approve of our method ? No, I reply'd, he 
would have n5 Citizen pie to death without a Trial 
at Law ; but if we would endeavour to free our Coun- 
try mithour Slaughter and Bloodſhed, none would 
more readily Jury op bus ſince we ſlight bis Reaſons, 
=” ECL and 
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and follow our own Courſe, he deſires to be exen- 
ſed, to be guiltleſs of the Blood ard ſlaughter of 
hes Citizens, and to be peraiered 16: watch an o 
portunity when be miphr deliver his Country ac- 
cording to equity and right: For this ation may 
£0 too far, Pherenichus, "tis true, and Pelopidas 
may afſau't the bad Men, and the opprefſours of 
the People but Eumolpidas and Samiadas, Men 
of extraordinary heat and violence, prevailing in 
the night, will hardly ſheath their Swords till 
they have filled the whole City with Slaughter, 
and cut in picces many of the chief men. This 
Diſcourſe of mine to Theoerirus Anaxidor 
overbearing (for he was juſt by) bad us be 
cautious, for Archias with Lyſamoridas the Spar- 
ran were coming from the Caſtle directly to- 
wards us : Upon this advice we left off; and 
Archia calling Thencrirns afhde together with 
Lyſanoridas, privately diſcours'd him a | 
while, ſo that we were very much afraid, 
they had ſome fuſpition or notice of our 
Delign, and examined Theocrirns about it: 
In the mean time, Phyllides, ( Archidamas, you 
know him) who was then Sec to Arehi- 
as the General, who knew of the Exiles com- 
ing, and was one of the Aſſociates, taking me 
by the Hand, as he uſed ro do, before the 
Company found fault with the late exerct 

and wreſtling he had ſeen ; but afterw 

leading we 2{1de, he enquired after the Exiles, 
and askt whether they were reſolved ro be 
punctual at the day. And upon my affuring 
that they were, then he reply'd, [ fave very 


luckily provided a Feaſt to day to treat Ar- 
F chias, 
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chiat, make him drunk, and then deliver him 
an eaſy prey to the invaders: Excellently con- 
triv'd Phylidas, (aid I, and prethee endeavour 
rodraw all, or moſt of our Enemies together : 
That, (aid he, i5 very hard, nay, rather inipoſh- 
ble : For Archi«« being in hopes of the Com- 
pany of ſome Noble-woman there, will not 
yield that Zeomrid.s ſhould be preſent, ſo that 
ewill be neceffary todivide the Afociates into 
two Companies, that we might ſurprize both 
the Houſes : For Archias and Lerntidas being 
taken oft, I ſuppoſe the others will prefent! 
flie, or ſtaying make no ſtir, being very well 
ſatish'd if they can be permitted to be fafe and 
quiet : So, ſaid I, we will order it; but about 
what, I wonder are they diſcourſing with Theo- 
critws > And Philkdas reply'd, I cannot certainly 
tell, but I have heard that ſome Omens and 
Oracles portend great Diſaſters, and Calami- 
ties to Sparta 3 and perhaps they conſult him 
2bout thoſe matters : Theocrirws had juſt lefr 
them, when Phidslaws the Haliartian meeting 
us, ſaid, Simmias would have you ſtay here 4 
lictle while, for he is interceeding with Peonr:- 
du for Amphithens, and begs that inſtead of 
cying, according to the ſentence, he might be 
banith'd: Well, ſaid Theocriew, this happens 
very opportunely, for I had a mind to ask what 
was ſeen, and what found in Alcmena's Tomb 
lately open'd amongſt you, for perhaps, Sir, 
you was prelent when Lerfilan ſent to fetch 
the relicks to Sparta : Phidolas reply'd, 
indeed I was not preſent at the opening of the 
Grave, for I was not delegated, being extream- 
Aaazyq ly 


8 


itizens for le to be done z there 
was found ſome pr_—_ s of a bt a (mall 
brazen Bracelet, and two earthen full 
of earth, which w by ent of time was 


grown very hard and Ln upon the Mo- 
nument there was a brazen Plate full of ſtrange, 


, becauſe very ancient, letters, for though, when 


the Plate was - aſht, all = REY 
om þ 0 goons z yet no hody cou e any 
thing of them; for they were a particular, 


barbarous, and very like the Cha- 
, racter: And th Ageſilans _— ſtory 


goes ) ſent a anon of _ y — King of 


eAgyrt, def him to ſhew them to the 
Prieſts, and if t at fo - ſend 
him the meaning = interpretation : - 


haps in this matter Simmias can inform ws, 
mm «ms he _—_ op 4 _ as 
uently convers'd with t $ 

account : The Haliartis believe the on 
city, and overflowing of the Pool that fol- 
low'd, were not effects of _—y t 2 partt- 
cular Judgment upon = or permitting the 
Grave to be opened : neg errno ow. 
little paule, ſaid, nay, =_ (eem ſome Judg- 
ments to hang over the Lacedemonians them- 
ſelves, as thole Omens, about which Lyſanori- 
da jult now dilcours d me, portend : And now 
he is gone to ///iarrw to fill up the Grave a- 
gain, and as the Oracle directs, to make ſome 
oblations to Alcmena and Mlexs, but who this 
Alews is, he cannot te!] : And as foon as he re- 
urns, he muſt endeavour to find the —_ 


= 
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of Dirce, which not one of the Thebans them- 
(elves, beſides the Captains of the Horſe know; 
for he that goes out of his Office, leads his 
Succeſſor to the place alone, and in the dark, 
there they offer ſome Sacrifices, but without 
fre, and leaving no mark behind them, ſepa- 
rate from one another, and come home again in 
the dark : So that I believe, Philodaws, 'ewill 
benoealy matter for him to diſcover it : For 
moſt of thoſe that have been duly elected to 
that Office, are now in Exile, nay, all beſide 
Gorgidas and Plato, and they will never ask 
thole, for they are afraid of them : And our 
preſent Ofhcers are inveſted in the Caſtle with 
the Spear only, and the Seal; but know no- 
thing of the Tomb, and cannot direct him : 
Whilſt Theocriens was ſpeaking, Leontidas and 
his Friends went out, and we going in, ſaluted 
Simias (itting upon his Couch; and very much 
troubled, becauſe his Petition was deny'd : He 
nn up upon us, cry'd out, Good God ! The 
ſavage barbarity of theſe Men And was it not 
an excellent remark of Thales, who when his 
Friends askt him, upon his return from his long 
Travels, What ſtrange news he brought home, re- 
ply'd; 1 have ſeen a Tyrant an old Man: For 
wen he that hath recerved no particular injury, yet 
diſltking their ſtiff Pride, and haughty Carriage, 
becomes an Enemy to all lawleſs and £m. 
Powers : But Heaven perhaps will take theſe things 
into conſideration : But, Cephiſias, do you know 
that ſtranger that came lately hither, and who ke 
« ? And Ireply'd, / do not know whom you mean ; 
Why, faid he, Leontidas told me that there was a 


man 


p 
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man a night ſeen to riſe out of Lyſias bus Tomb, 


with a great many Carriages, and a long tram of 

Attendants, and that be had lodg d there all night 

mwpon Beds made of leaves and bonghs ; for the next 

mormng ſach were diſcovered there, with ſome relich 

of burnt Sarrifices, and ſome milk, oblationsy, and 

that in the morning be inquir d of every one he mer, 

where Polymny's —_ 'l _ laid], 

who 'tis, for by deſtriprion I gueſs him to be 

m0 mean "a : Well, laid Phidolans, when he 

comes, we will entertain him, but at the pre- 

ſent, Simmias, if you know any thing moreot 
if thoſe letters abour which we were 

| pray let's have it z for 'tis ſaid that the «Agy- 

| tien Prieſts took into contitderation the wr: 

ting of a certain Table. which Aprſilaus had 

from us, when he opened Alcmens's Tomb: 

As for the Table, reply'd S1mmias, I know no- 

thing of it ; but Ageroridas the Spartan came 

to Memphis with letters from Ageſilaws to Co 

woxphis the Prieſt, whilſt 1, Plaro, and | 

the Preparethian ſtudy d together at his / 

Hecame by order of the King, who enjoynd 

Conwphis, that if he underitood the wri 

to ſend him the interpretation with all (peed: 

And he in three days ſtudy having collected 

| all the different ſorts of Characters that could 

| be found in the old Books, wrote back to the 

iy * King, and likewiſe told us, That the writing in- 

joyn'd the Greeks to inftuute Games in honour of 

the Muſes: That the Charatters were ſuch as wert 

#s d in the time of Proteus, and that Hercules 

the Son of Amphityo rhen learn'd them : And 

that the God by thu admomſbed the Greeks tolive 

peaces- 
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peaceably, and at quiet, contend in Philoſophy #0 the 
honoxy of the Maſes, and laying thelr Arms, 
determine what uw right and juſt by reaſon and diſ- 
conſe : We then thought thas Conoapher ſpoke 
right, and that opinion was confirm'd, when 
25 we were failing from «Afgyr, Caria, 
ſome Deliens met us, whodelur'd Flato, being 
well skill'd in Geometry, to (olve an odd Ora- 
cle lately delivered by Apollo : The Oracle 
was thisz Then the Delians, and ail the other 


Greeks ſhow/d enjoy ſome reſpite from their = 
of the 


Foils, when — = Altar at 
They not co mg the meaning 
han after many ridiculous endeavours, (for 
each of the fides being doubled, they (till 
fr:m'da body, inſtead of twice, eight times as 
big) made application to Plaro to clear the 
dikeuley : He calling to mind what the «/£- 
eyi1ien had w_ _ = Thos 9 So08 was 
merry upon t reeks, w pis 
ing; that he ſeverely reflected on their igno- 
_ and Lyne _ O apply n_ 
ſelves to the deepeſt parts of Geometry 3; for 
(11415 was not to be done by a dall thort-tighted 
A oy, yu Skill'd in the _= 
and properties es : it required ro 
find the proportion of che rwo middle lines, 
by which alone a per a- cubick figure can 
be doubled, all its aimenſions being equally 
mcrealt: that Eaudoxus the Cnidian, or Elico 
the Cyzzceman might do this for them, but that 
was not the thing defr'd by the God, for by 
this Oracle he enjoya'd all the Greeks to leave 
off War and Concention, and apply themſelves 
to 
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eo | 
the | | with one , 
and pre » Community : WhiP(t Simmia 
was Father Polywmss came in, and 
_ im, ſaid, Epaminondas deſires 
you md the reſt of the Company, unleſs ſome 


urgent buſneſs requires your attend to 
ſtay for him here a little while, deſigning to 
bring you acquainted with this ſtranger, 

is a very worthy man, and: the de{ign' upen 
which he comes, is yery genteil and honours 
ble : He is a Pythagorean of the Italian 
and comes hither ro'make ſome ings ' 
old Dyfs at his Tottb, according to' dn 
Dreams, and very notable ERERIEE 
hath ſeen : He hath brought a' * fum'af 
Mony witch him, and thinks himſelf bound to 


ſatisfy Epaminondas for keeping Lyſis in his old 


Age ; and is very eager, t we are neither 
willing, nor defire him, to relieve his Poverty: 
And Simmias glad at this news, reply'd, You 
rell me, Sir, of a wonderful Man, and wor- 
thy Profeſſor of Philoſophy : but why doth 
he not come dire&ly to us ? I think, my 
Father, he lay all night at Zyf- his Tomb, and 
therefore Epaminondas hath now led him ro 
menias to waih, and when that's done,” they 
mo : = ng i Came ro a 
oule, 'd at omb, intending * 
rake up the A ke the Body, — 
them into Jealy, if ſome Genius at night: had 
not advis'd him to forbear : As ſoon as my Fa 
ther had ended this diſc G alaxidorus 
out, Good Gods, how a matrer FICI8 
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leedis advantigjeous 0 the®d dime 
lertle a Commion-wealth, or are forc't to keep 


themſelves up againſt a rade and 
ble mattlends for by 


25 the principles ro 
deſpiſe reaſon, and diſgrace demonftrati- 
on which is its iar glory and relies on 
Dreams and Viftions 4 In which ard ons be 
my opini- 

rn 

friendly 
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er ls ſay, That Socrates's Demon was 
but the ſneezing either of him: 

non to no 'Þr if another ſneez'd ei 

before , behind Nin, Cx or on his Right- 

then he ved his deſign, and went on "to 

Action, if on the he deliited:; 

One fort of Soon. 

y reſolved 


im when already upon ations but in- 
deed it ſeems ſtrange, that if Sneezing was 
his only Sign, that he ſhould not acquaint hus 
Familiars with it, but pretend that it was/a 
Demon that incouraged or forbad him 4 for 


—_ of mankind : Nor is it likely 
grave and- wiſe a man ſhould be diſturbed at 
2 caſual found or Sneezing, and upon that 
account leave off what he was about , and 
give over his premeditated Reſolutions. Be 
tides all, Socrares's ——_ po wh be al- 
r = - eqs p 3 as 
right Princ ples, and mature Judgment : 
he — ived poor all his life, though 
he had friends that would have been 
_ and very willing to reheve hims my he | 
cloſe to Philoſophy ———_— 
he, diſcouragements he met with | 
when his Friends endeavoured, A V | 
geniouſly contriv'd his eſcape, he woul _ | 
yield to their intreaties, but met death with 


mirth and chearfulneſs, and SEPEred. 4 UH 
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of a ſteddy reaſon in the greateſt extremity. 
And ſure theſe are not the Actions of a 
man, whoſe deſigns when once fixt could be 
altered by an Omen or a Sneeze ; but of one 
who by fome more conſiderable guidance and 
impulſe is directed to practiſe things good and 
excellent: Beſides, I have heard , that to 
lome of his Friends he foretold the over- 
throw of the Athenians in Sicily : And before 
that time Perilampes the Son of Antipho be- 
ing wounded and taken Priſoner by us in that 
purſuit about Delixs, as ſoon as he heard trom 
the Ambaſladours that came from Arhen:, 
that Socrates With Alcibiades, and Paches fled 
by Rhetifte and, returned ſafe; he blam'd 
himſelf very much, and ſome of his Friends 
and Captains of the Companies, who together 
with him were overtaken in their flight a- 
bout Parneth by our Cavalry, and {lain there, 
for not obeying Socrates his Demon, and re- 
treating that way which he led: And this 
| believe Simmias hath heard as well as I. 
Yes, reply'd Simmias, many times, and from 
many perſons ; for upon this Socrates his De- 
mn was very much talke of at Arhens. Why 
then, pray Simmias, {aid Phidolaws , thall we 
ſuffer Galax1dorws . drollingly to degrade fo 
conliderable a Prophetick Spirit into an O- 
men, or a Sneezez which the Vulgar and Ig- 
norants, 'tis true, merrily uſe about {mall 
watters, but when any danger appears, then 
we find that of Euripides veritied 3 


None near the edge of Swords will mind ſuch 


toys, B bb lo 
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To this Galaxidorw rejoyn'd, Sir, if Simmi- 
a hath heard Soerares himielf {peak a thing 
about this matter, I am very ready to it 
and not engage you ; but yet what you and 
Polymme have delivered I could eafily demon- 
ſtrate to be weak and infigniticant : For as in 
Phytick the Pulſe, or a Whelk are them- 
telves but ſmall things, yet are ſigns of no 
{mall things to the Phytician, and as the mur- 
muring of the Waves, of a Bird, or the dri- 
ving of a thin Cloud are Signs to the Pilot 
of a Stormy Heaven, and troubled Sea, thus 
tro a Prophetick Sou!, a Sneeze or an Omen, 
tho tumply coniidered in themielves no great 
matter, yet may be Signs and tokens of con- 
ſicerable impending Accidents; for every 
Arr and Science takes care to collect many 
things trom tew, and great from {mall : And 
as one that doth not know the power of Let 
ters, when he tces a few il]. thapen ſtroaks, 
would not believe that a Man skalled in Let- 
ters could read out of them the famous Bat- 
tels of the Ancients, the rile of Cines, 
the Acts and Calamitics of Kings, and aflert 
that fomething like thote matrers of which he 
read. to'd him the particulars; would 
this ignorance of his raite a great deal of mi 
2nc laughter in the Company : S0 let us cot 
der. whether or no we our ſelves being al 
ro-ercher ignorant of every ones power of 
Divination by which he guefleth at what is 
to come, are got foolithly concerned, when 
'tis atlerted that a' wite man by that diſco- 
vers tome things obicure and inevident in 

themiclves, 
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themſelves, becauſe, forlooth, he himſelf de- 
clares thar 'tis not a ſneeze or voice, but a 
Demon that __ _ _ Rn” Actian - This, 
Polymnis, icularly r $ you, who can- 
not but ; ales that Socrates a man by Meek- 
nels, Humility, and Philoſophy exalted above 
the common rank of mankind, ſhould not 
call this fign a ſneeze or a voice, if it were 
(5, but very ro a Demon ; when on 
the contrary, I ſhould have wondered if a 
man fo critical and ex2R in Diſcourſe, and fo 
good at Names, as Socrates, ſhould have faid, 
that it was a.Sneeze, and not a Damon that 
eve him intimation 3 as much as if any one 
thould fay, that he is wounded by a Dart, 
and not with a Dart by him that threw ir 
for any effet is not the effect of the Inſtru- 
ment, bur of that whoſe the Inſtrument is, 
2nd which uſeth it ro that effect; and a fign 
i5 an Inſtrument which he that conjectures by 
it uſeth to that conjecture : Bur as I faid be- 
fore, if Simmias hath any thing 2bourt this 
marter, let us quietly attend 3 for no douber 
he muſt have a more perfect knowledge of 
the thing. Content, ſaid Theocritus, bur let 
u5 firſt ſee who thelte are that are coming, 
for I think I ſee Epaminozda: bringing in the 
\:ranger upon this Motion: looking toward the 
Door, we ſaw Epaminondas with his friend 
[\menidorns, Bachylidas, and Meliſſus the Mut1- 
cian leading the way 3 and the Stranger fol. 
,vxing, 4 man ofno mean prelence, his Meck- 
6 and good Nature appeared in his looks, 
:nd his drets grave and becoming : He being 
Bbb 2 {cate 
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ſeated next Simmias, my Brother next me, 
and the reſt as they pleaſed, and all fcilent 
Simmias ſpeaking to my Brother laid, Well 
Eraminondas , by what name and title muſt I 
ſalute this Stranger, for thole are commonly 
our tirit Complements, and the beginning of 
our better acquaintance? And my brother re- 

lyd, His name, Smmmas, 'D IT heanor , 
þirch he is a Croromian, a Philolopher by pro- 
feſhon, no diſgrace ro Pythagor as $ tame, for 
he hath taken a long Voyage from 7:aly hi- 
ther, to evidence by generous Actions his emis 
nent pronciency in that School. And the 
Stranger {ubjoyned, But you Epamimnondas hin- 
der the performance of the beit Actioa ; for 
if "tis commendable to oblige Friends, 'tis 
not diicommendable to be obliged ; for a 
benefit requircs a receiver as well as a giver 

by both "tis pertected and becomes a g 
work : For he, that retuſeth to receive a - Fa- 
vour, as a Ball that's ſtrook fairly ro him, 
Ciſeraceth ir by letting it fall thort of the 
dchen'd mark; and whac mark are we {6 
much pleated to hit, or vext to mils, as our 
kind intentions of obliging a Perſon chat de- 
ſerves a favour ? 'Tis true, when the mark is 
fi, he that milleth can blame no body but 
himſelf, but he that retuſeth or flys a kind- 

ne is injurious to the tavour in not letti 
it attain the defired end. I have rold you al 
Wready what was the occaſion of my Voyage, 
* the ſame I would ailcover to all preſent, 
and make them judges in the caſe; for after 
the oppoſite Facton had expelled the Pyrhar 
goreans, 
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foreans, and the Cycloneans had burnt the re- 
mains of that Society in their School at Aera- 
pontam , and deſtroy'd all but Philol/anus and 
Lyſis, who being young and nimble ſcap't the 
flame. Philolaws flying to the Lycanians was 
there protected by his Friends, who roſe for 
his defence, and overpowred the Cyclonis; but 
where Lyſis was, for a long time no body 
could tell z at laſt Gorgidas the Leontine f(ail- 
ing from Greece to /taly (crioufly told Arkeſus, 
that he met, and diſcourſed Lyſis at Thebes : 
Arkeſus very delirous to lee the man,as loon 2s 
he could get a paſſage, delign'd to pur to Sea 
himſelf ; but age and weakneſs coming on, he 
rook care that Lyfis ſhould be brought to /raly 
alive, if poſſible, but if nor, the Relicks of his 
Body : The intervening Wars, Ulurpations, 
and Seditions hindred his Friends from doing 
it whilſt he lived; bur fince dead Lyfis's De- 
mon hath made very frequent and very plain 
diſcoveries to us of his death 3 and many that 
were very well acquainted with the matter 
told us how courteouſly you received, and ci- 
villy entertained him ; how in your poor fa- 
mi he was allow d a plentiful Subliſtence 
for his age ; counted a Son, and dy'd in Peace 3 
I a young man, and but one {:ngle perion, 
was ſent by many and my Elders 3 by the 
wealthy to thoſe that want; and by thoſe 
that offer money, afid require no returns, but 
friendſhip and goodwill. Lyfis, *tis true, iS 
buried nobly, and your reſpect which is more 
honourable than a Monument, muſt be ac- 
knowledged, and requited by lus famiuars 
Bbb3 * and 
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and his friends : When the Stranger had ſaid 
this, my Father wept a conſiderable time in 
memory of Lyſis; but my Brother, as he ug'd 
to do, {miling. upon me, ſaid, What do we 
d0 Caphiſics > we give up our Poverty to 
Wealth, and yet are ſilent: By no means, I 
reply'd, let us part with our Old Friend, and 
the excellent breeder of our Youth ; but de- 
fend her cauſe, for you are to manage it: 
And my Father put 1n, indeed I f that 
Caphiſias his body would have afſiſted Wealth, 
and given it Poſſeſſion of my Houſes for that 
wants fine attire, that he might appear 
and gaudy to his numerous company of [> 
vers; and great (upply's of Food, that he 
might be ſtrong to endure Wreſtling , and 
other exerciſes of the Ring : Bur fince he 
doth not give up Poverty {1nce, like a Color, 
he doth not loſe his hereditary want, f{ince he, 
2 Youth, prides himſelf in meanne(s, and is 
very well content with his preſence State, what 
need have we, and what thall we do with 
Wealth > Caphiſize ſubjoyn'd, Shall we guild 
our Arms ? Shall we (as Nicias the Arbemian) 
adorn our Shield with Gold, Purple, and 0- 
ther gaudy variety of Colours, and buy for 
you, Sir, a Mileſian Cloak, and for my Mo- 
ther a Purple Gown? for I ſuppoſe we ſhall 
not conſume any upon our yu. or fealt 
more {umprtuouſly than we did before, treat- 
»ing this Wealth as a Gueſt of Quality and 
Honour ! Away, away on, reply d my Fa- 


ther, let me never fee ſuch a change in our 


courſe of living: Well, ſaid Caphiſias, we 
; 'ould 
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would not ly lazily at home, and watch over 
our unemploy'd Riches : for then the beſtowers 
kindneſ(s would be a trouble, and the Poſle(- 
lion infamous. What need then, ſaid my Fa- 
ther, have we of Wealth ? Upon this ac- 
count, (aid Epaminondas, when Jaſon the 7 beſ- 
[alian General lately {ent me a great ſum of 
Money, and defired me to accept it, I was 
thi ugh rude and unmannerly for telling him, 
that he was a Knave for endeavouring whilſt 
he himſelf loved Monarchy, to bribe one of 
Democratical Principles, and a member of a 
Free State. Your good-will, Sir, (addrefſing 
to the Stranger) for *tis generous, and wor- 
thy a Philoſopher, I accept, and paſhonately 
admire 3 but you offer Phyſick to your 
Friends, who are in perfe& health: If upon 
2 report that we were diſtreſs'd and over- 


as well. What was ſpent ig keeping and bury- 
ing Lyſis, Lyſis himſelf hath ſufhciently repaid, 
Bbb 4 by 
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us not to think Poverty a grievance. 
then, ſaid Theanor, is it mean to think Poverty 
a grievance ? Is it not abſurd to fly and be 
afraid of Riches, if no reaſon, but an Hypo- 
critical pretence , narrownels of mind, or 
pride prompts him to reject the offer ? And 
what reaſon I wonder would refuſe ſuch 
advantageous and creditable enjoyments, as 
Epaminoxdas now doth ? Bur, Sir, (for your 
anſwer to the Theſſalian about this matter, 
ſhews -you very ready) pray anſwer me, do 
you think it commendable in ſome caſes to 
give money 3 but always unlawful to receive 
it? Or are the givers and receivers equally 
guilty of a fault ? By no reply'd Epa- 
minondas, but as of any thing elſe, fo the gi- 
ving and receiving of Money is ſometimes 
commendable , and ſometimes baſe. Well 

then, ſaid Theanor, if a man gives willi 
what he ought to give, is not that Action 
commendable in him ? Yes: And when 'tis 
commendable in one to give, is it not a5 
commendable in another to receive ? Or can 
a man more honeſtly accept a Gift from any 
one than from him that honeſtly beſtows? 
0. Well then, Epaminonda , ſuppoſe of 
rwo Friends, one hath a mind to preſent, the 
other mult accept : "Tis true, in a Batrel we 
ſhould avoid that Enemy from whom good 
turns have been formerly received, but in Ci- 
vilities, we thould neither fly, nor thruſt 
back that Friend that makes a kind and gen- 
tcil ofler : And tho poverty is not fo grievous, 
yet 
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yet on the other fide, wealth is not (o mean 
and deſpicable a thing. Very true, replied 
Epaminondas, but you muſt conſider, that we 
have many luſts and deſires, and the Objects 
of thoſe defires many : Some are called Na- 
tural, theſe eed from the very conſtitu- 
tion of our y, and tend to natural plea- 
luresz others are acquired, and riſe from 
vain opinions and miſtaken notions z yet theſe 
by the length of time, il! habits, and bad 
education are uſually improved, get ſtrength, 
and debaſe that more than the other na- 
tural and paſhons. By cuſtom and 
care any one with the affiſtance of reaſon 
may free himſelf from many of his natural 
deſires : Bur, Sir, all our Arts, all our Force 
« eq A be cnpny's aging the 
uperfluous, acquired appetites z 

muſt be reſtrained or cut off by — 
dance, or edge of Reaſon: For if the contra- 
ry applications of Reaſon can make us forbear 
Meat and Drink, when hungry or thirſty, 
how much more eaſy is it to conquer Cove- 
roulnels or Ambition , which will be de- 
ſtroy'd by a bare reſtraint from their proper 
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v2 I obj and a non-attainment of their defired 
of Ml end : ay, Sir, are not you of the ſame 
the © opinion 2? Yes, replied the Stranger. Then, 
we Sir , continued Epaminondas , don't you per- 
od  ceive a difference between the Exerciſe it 
3 (elf, and the work to which the Exerciſe 
uſt Y relates? For inſtance, in a Wreſtler, the 
en- © work is the ſtriving with his adverſary for 
us, the Crown, the Exerciſe is the preparation 
yet ot 
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of his Body by Diet, Wreſtling, or the like; 
So in Virtue, you nruſt confels the Work 
to be one thing, and the Exerciſe ano- 
ther. Very well, replica the —_— Then 
continued Epaminondas, let us examing, 
whether to abſtain from baſe unlawful plex 
ſures is the exerciſe only of Continence, or 
the Work, and evidence of that Exerciſe} 
The very Work and Evidence, replied the 
Stranger; but the Exerciſe of 1t is not ſuch 
as you practice, when after Wreſtling, where 
'0u have raiſed your appetites like ravenow 
ts, you and a long while at a Table 
covered with plenty and variety of Meats, 
and then give it to your Servants to feaſt on 
whilſt you offer mean and ſpare Diet to your 
ſubdued appetites ; for abſtinence from lawful 
pleaſures 15 exerciſe againſt unlawful. Very 
well, reply'd the Stranger. So, continued 
Epamirondas, Juſtice is Exerciſe againſt Co 
vetouinels and love of Money ; bur to is not 
a meer ceflation from ſtealing or robbing 
our Neighbour : So he that doth not betray 5 
his Country or Friends for Gold, doth not 
exercile againſt Coverouineſs (for the Lav / 
qr deterrs, and fear reſtrains him) but 
e that retuſeth juſt gain , and (ſuch as the 
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Law allows, voluntarily exerciſes, and ie 

cures himſelf from being brib'd or receiving 

any unlawful preſent ; for when great, hurt 
ful, and bale pleaſures are propoſed, 'tis very | 
hard for any one to contain, that hath not |+ 
often deſpiſed thole which he had power and Il q 
opportuniry to enjoy : Thus when bale _ ir 
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and conſiderable advantages are offered , 
will be difficult co refuſe, unle(s he hath | 
220 rooted out all t ts of th lou 
love of money z for —_ ies Wi po 
ne n__—_ that Appetite, _ he will eaft- 
ly be drawn to any unjuſt Action, who can 
 Arnck forbear ns out his hand to a prof- 
fered preſent an oy t he _ will not la bu 
ſe|f open to the favours of Friends, 
of I web ve ah what Fortune Hoof 
ers, Appetite that is eager 
after, — as St = —_—_ forward to an ap- 
pearing treaſure , is never diſturbed, or temp- 
ted ro unlawful Aion, but hath great and 
brave thoughts, and hath command over 
himſelf, being conſcious - of none but gene- 
rous deſigns : I and Cepheiſias, dear Sim- 
mias, being paſhonate admirers of ſuch men 
beg the ger to ſuffer us to be taught 
and exerciſed by m—_— eo attain that height 
of Virtue and 

My Brother having "finiſhed this Diſcourſe, 
$immias nodding twice or thrice, {aid, Epa- 
mnndas iS a great, 2 great man, but this 
Folymnis is the caule of his greatneks, =_ 
rave his Children the beſt Education,and br 
them Philoſophers : But, Sir, you may =_ 
this Diſpute at leiſure among your ſelves : 
As for Lyfis Gf *tis lawful to dilcover it) 
Pray; vr, ou delign to take him out of 
th Tomb, = tranſport him into 7raly, or 
leave him here amonglt his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, who lhall be be glad to ly by him 
n the Grave? And Theanor with a ſmile a 

{vere 
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ſwered, Lyſi, good Simmias, no doubt is ve- 
ry well pleas'd with the place, for Epaminon. 
du ſupply'd him with all things neceſlary and 
ficting : Bur the Pyrhagoreans have ſome parti- 
cular Funeral Ceremonies, which, if any one 
wants, we conclude he did not make a proper il 
and happy Exit : Theretore as ſoon as we 
learnt from ſome Dreams that Lyſis was dead 
(for we have certain marks to know the Ap- 
paritions of the living from the Images of 
the dead) moſt began to think that Lyſis dy- 
ing ina ſtrange Countrey was not interr d with 
the due Ceremonies, and therefore -was to be 
remov'd to /taly that he might receive them 
there - I coming upon this delign , and be- 
ing by the p_ of the Countrey directed 
to the Tomb, in the evening pour'd out my 
Oblations, and call'd upon the Soul of Lyſ 
ro come out, and direct me in this Afﬀair: 
The night drawing on, I ſaw nothing indeed, 
bur thought I heard a voice ſaying, AMove net 
thoſe Relicks that ought not to be mov'd, for Ly- 
{1s his Body was duly and religiouſly inter'd;, and 
bis Soul i« ſent to tmform another Body, and com- 
mitted to the care of another Damon : And ear- 
ly this morning asking Epaminordas about the 
manner of Ly/:: his burial, I tound that L 
had taught him as far as the communica 
Myſteries of our Sect; and that the ſame 
Demon that waited on Lyſis preſided over 
him, if I can guels at the Pilot from the 
ſailing of the Ship: The paths of Life are 
large, but in few are men directed the 
Damon: : When Theanor had ſaid this he [ 
attentively 
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acrentively on Epaminondas, as if he defign'd 
2 freſh ſearch inco his nature, and inclinati- 


Ons. 

At the ame inſtant the Chirurgeon coming 
in unbound S1mmies his Leg, pon nan to 
drefs it; and Phylida entring with —_— 
neides extreamly concern'd, as his v 
tenance diſcover'd , detu'd me , Charon, 
and Theocritus to withdraw into a- private 
Corner of the Porch: And I asking, Phyli- 
das, hath any new thing happen'd? Nothing 
new to meghe reply'd, for I knew, and told you, 
that Hippoſthenerdes was a Coward, and there- 
tore beg'd you not to communicate the mat- 
ter to him, or make him an Aſſociate : We 
leeming all {urpriz'd, Hippoſtheneides cry d out, 
fir Heaven's ſake Phylidas, don't (ay 1 
Jon'e think raſhne& to be bravery, and 
blinded by that miſtake ruine both us and 
the Commonwealth , but (if it muſt be fo) 
ler the Exiles return again in peace: And 
Phylidas ina paſhon reply d, How many, Hip- 
11/theneides, do you think are privy to this de- 
{im} Thirty I know engag'd: And why 
{11 continued Phylidas would you ſingly op- 
pole your Judgment to them all z; and ruine 
tho(e meaſures they had all taken and agreed 
15} What had you to do to fend a Meſlenger 
t» defire them to return and not approach to 
diy, when even chance encourag'd, and all 
(ings confpir'd ro promote the deftign? Theſe 
words of Phylidas troubled every one, and 
Charo : looking very angrily upon Hippo/thenei- 
«4s, Laid, Thou Coward ! what —— 

one ? 
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done ? No harm, replyd Hippoſtheneides, a 
T'le make appear, if you will moderate your 
paſſion, and hear what your gray headed equal 
can alledge : If, Phyllidas, we were minded 
to ſhew our Citizens a brave that ſought dar- 
ger, and a heat that conteinn'd Lite, there is 
day enough before us , why ſhould we wait 
till the Evening ? Let us take our Sword 
projncty , and affault the Tyrants : Let w 
ill, let us be kill'd, and be prodigal of our 
food : if this may be cafily perform'd or en- 
dur'd, and if tis no caly matter by the loſsof 
two or three men to free Thebes from {0 
an armed power as poſleſles it, and to 
out the Spar: an Garriton, (for I ſuppoſe Phyi-M:, 
lidas hath not provided Wine enough at his - 
Entertainment to make all Archias his Guard Ma 
1500 drunk; or if we dilpatch him, yet Ar- 
ceſu and Cranmidas will be {ober ; and u 
Warch ;) why are we (o eager to bring our 
Friends and Familars into certain deſtruction; 
elpecially fince the Enemy hath ſome notce 
of their return? For why elſe thould the 
Theſ-1enſes for thele three days be command- 
ed to be ia Arms, and follow the orders < 
the Spartan Generals? and I hear, that to day, 
after Examination before Archias when be 
returns, they defign to put Amphithews to 
ceathz and are not theſe ſtrong proofs 
that our conipiracy is difcover'd? Is it -not 
the be!t wav to ſtay a little, till an Artone- 
ment 1s mace, and the Gods reconcil'd ? For 
the Aru/vices having Sacritic'd an Ox to Cere: 
laid, Tha: the burnt Offering portended a great ſe 
airuor 
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: and 
which 
Hy- 


padiris the Son of Erianthes, a very 


man, and my good Acquaintance, but 
ther ignorant of our Deſigh, coming our . 
the Countrey in my Company, accoſted me 
thus: Charon is' an Acquaintance of yours, 
Hirroſtheneides, but no great Crony of mine 
vet if you pleaſe, adviſe him to take heed 
{"5me eminent er, for I had a very odd 
Dream relating to {ome ſuch matter; Laſt 
richer methought I ſaw bis Honſe in Travail, and 
he and bus Frithds extreamly perplext. fell to 
ther ayers round about the Flowſe : The Houſe 
gow d, and ſent out ſome articulate ſounds, 
at liſl a raging fire broke ont of it, and con- 
» 4 the greateſt part of the City; and the 
Caſt it Cadmea was cover d all over with Smoak,, 
but ot fir d: This was the Dream, Charon, 
1:t he told me; I was ſtartled at the preſent, 
nd that fear encreaſt when I heard that the 
Files intended to come today to your Houſe 
d I am very much afraid that we ſhall 
bring mighty miſchiefs on our (elves, yer do 
Enemies no proportionable harm, bur on- 
- vive them a little diſturbance z for, I 
'nk the Ciry ſignifies us, and the Caſtle, as 
tis now in their power, them : Then 7heo- 
71144 putting in, and injoyning Charon, who 
"25 cager to reply, ſilence, faid, As for my 
wt, Hippoſtheneides, tho all my Sacrihces 
vere of good Omen to the Exiles, yet I ne- 
& tound any greater inducement to go an 
een 
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then the Dream you mention'd ; for you 
that a great and bright fire riſing out of aFri 
Houſe, caught the City ; that the Habi- 
tation of the Enemies was blackned with 
Smoak, which never brings any thing becter 
than Tears and Diſturbance z that inarriculate 
ſounds broke out from us, thews that none 
{hall make any clear and full diſcovery ; only a 
blind ſuſpicion ſhall ariſe, and our defign ſhall 
appear, and have its delir'd effect at the ſame 
time, and the Ominous Sacritices do not re 
{pet the Publick but the men in power: 
Whilſt Theocriezs was {peaking, I ſaid to Hy 
poſtheneidss, Whom did you employ in this 
Meſlage ? for if it was not long ago we will 
follow him? Indeed Cephoſias, reply'd, 
"tis unlikely (for I muſt tell the nals 
'0u ſhould overtake him, for he is yu the 
eſt Horſe i.1 Thebes: You all know the = 
he is Maſter of the Horſe to Melon, 
Aelon from the very beginning hath made 
him privy to the Deſign: And I obſerving 
him to be at the Door, ſaid; What Hi 
poſtheneides is 1t Clido, he that laſt year at J«- 
ns teait wan the fingle Horſe-race ? Yes, the 
very ſame. Who then, continued I, is that 
hath ſtood a pretty while at the Court Gate, 
and gaz'd upon us? At this Hijpoſtheneides 
turning about, cry d out, Clido, by Hereales, 
I'le lay my lite ſome unlucky accident hath 
happened : Clido obſerving that we took no- 
t.ce of him, came ſoftly from the Gate to- 
wards us, and Hipoſthenezdes giving him 4 
nod, and bidding hun deliver lis Meſlage 4 
[ 
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the Company, for they were all fare friends, 
and privy to the whole Plot, he began, Sir, 
Lknow the men very well, and not finding 
you either at home, or in the market-place, 
[ guels d you were with them, and came di- 
rectly hither to give you a full account of the 
pretent poſture of Afﬀeairs : You commanded 
me with all poſſible ſpeed to meet the Exiles 
upon the mountain, and accordingly I went 
home to take Horſe; and call'd for my Bri- 
le; my Wife ſaid it was miſlaid, and ſtay'd 
long time in the Hoſtry, tumbling about che 
things, and pretending to look carefully after 
itz at laſt when ſhe had tir d my __-7 ſhe 
confeſt that her neighbours Wife had bor- 
row'd it laſt night z this rais'd my paſſhon and 
| chid her, and ſhe began to curte, and withr 
me a bad journey, and as bad a return; all 
which curles,pray God,may fall upon her own 
head : at laſt my pathon grew high,and I began 
to cudgel her, and prefently the Neighbours 
and Women coming in, there was fine work, I 
am ſo bruis'd that *rwas as much as I could do to 
come hicher to delire yuu to employ another 
man, for I proteſt I am maz'd, and in a ve- 
ry bad condition: Upon this News we were 
ſtrangely alter'd, juſt before we were angry 
with the man, that endeavour'd to put it off, 
and now the time approaching, the very mi- 
nute juſt upon us, and it being impoſhble ro 
be defer'd, created very diſmal apprehen(i- 
ons : But I ſpeaking to, and _ Himpoſt he - 
neides by the hand, bad him be of good cou- 
rage, for the Gods A ſeem'd to invite 
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ns to Action: preſently we faruecy Ong 
went home to prepare Entertainment, 
and make freia: drank as on as convent 
ly he could; Charon went to his Houſe 
ceive the Exiles, and I and Theocriews 'went 


back to Simmias again, that having now a good 
ity, we might diſcourſe with Epami- 
ru chew nel 6 no 
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Socrates : Simmias his reply 
Diſcourſe we did not hear; 
askt Socrates & 


2 voice he would gladly hearken, anc 
ly inquire into the particulars z and this 
conſideration gave us probable reaſons to con» 
recture that this Demon of 
an Apparition, but rather a ſenſible 
tion of a Voice, or an a 
words, which after an unacc 
him: As in 4 
rea! voice, yet we 
henſions of words which make 
t we hear ſome ſpeak ; This 
is becauſe the 


: Body 
are aſleep is quiet and undiſtutb'd z but 


we are awake, meaner 
and we can hardly bring Ky c- 
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to be underſtood : for thence the Paſſions 
and Appetites begin, and ſpread to the Un- 
derſtanding , and that being once agitated, 
they are drawn back again , and fo ftretch 
and raiſe the whole man : Hence you may 
gueſs how great the force of the thing con- 
ceiv'd is; for the Bones that are inſenfible, 
the Nerves, the Fleſh that is full of humonrs, 
and the heavy Mals compos'd of all theſe ly- 
ing quiet and at reſt, as ſoon as the Soul gives 
the impulſe, and raiſeth an Appetite to move 
towards any Object, is rous'd, invigorated, 
and every Member feems a Wing to carry it 
forward to Attion: Nor is it very difficul 
to conceive the manner of this motion 
ſtirring, by which the Soul having conceiv'd 
any thing by her Appetites rouſeth the whole 
Maſs ; bur in as much as a Speech barely. ap- 
prehended without any ſenſible voice eaſfly ex- 
cites, o in my opinion,. the underſtanding of 
a ſuperior Nature may move the!Underſtand- 
ing of a more Divine Soul; for reaſon may 
be apply'd ro, and touch reaſon, as incident 
light che reflecton of the (ame ray. We, 'tis 
rrue, as it were groping in the dark, out 
one anothers concerns by the voice, but 
the Conceptions of the Dazmons carry a li 
with them, and ſhine to thoſe that are 
to perceive them, ſo that there is no need of 
words, ſuch as men uſing to one another, 
ſee the images of things conceiv'd, only by 
Signs and Tokens; but cannot perceive the 
very Images, unleſs they enjoy a peculiar, and 
(as 1 faid before) a Divine Light : Tis ay 
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Parc. VI. Socrates his Dzxmon. 
be illuſtrated from the nature and effet of 


voice; for the Air being form'd into articu- 
late ſounds, and made all voice, tranſmits the 
Conception to the Soul of the Hearer ; ſo that 
tis no wonder if the Air, that is very apt to 
take impreſſions, being falhioned according to 
the Object, conceiv'd by a more excellent na- 
ture, {1gnifies that Conception to ſome Di- 
vine and Extraordinary*Men : For as a ſtroak 
upon a Brazen Shield, when the noiſe arifeth 
out of a hoilow, is heard only by thoſe who 
are in a convenient poſition , and not per- 
ceiv'd by others ; fo t e ipeeches of the Dz- 
mons, tho apply'd indifferently to all, yer only 
ſound to thole who are of a quiet remper, 
and ſedate mind, and ſuch as we call Holy 
and Divine Men: Moſt believe that Dzmons 
communicate ſome illuminations to men a- 
ſleep 4 but think it ſtrange and incredible that 
they ſhould communicate the like to them 
whilſt they are awake, and have their Senſes 
and Reaſon vigorous; as wile a fancy as'tis to 
imagine that a Muſician can uſe his Harp 
when the ſtrings are ſlack, bur cannot play 
when they are ſcrew'd up andin rune; her they 
con't conſider that the effect is hindred by the 
unquiernels and incapacity of their own minds, 
from which inconveniences our Friend Socr «- 
tes was free, as the Oracle aflur'd his Father 
whilſt he was a Boy ; for that commanded 
him to let young Socrates do what he would, 
not to force or draw him from his inclinati- 
ons , but let tle Boy's humor have its free 
courſe ; that he ſhould beg Fupirers and the 
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Muſes bleſſing upon him, and take no further 


care z intimating that he had a guide to dj- 
re& him that was better than ten chouſand 
Tutors and Inſtrufters: This Phidolaw was 
my notion of Socrates his Damon whilſt be 
livd, and tince his death, and I look upon 
all they mention about Omens, Sneezings, or 
the like tro be Dreams and Fooleries. But 
what ] heard Timarchus diſcourſe upon the 
ſame Subje&. leſt ſome ſhould think 1 delight 
in Fables, perhaps *tis beſt to conceal : By no 
_ cry d —_— ; let's __ J, for a 
they do not perfeRly a with it, yet 
know many Fables Sh upon truth; but 
pray firſt tell us who this Timarehros was, for 1 
was never acquainted with the Man. V 
likely Theocritus , (aid Simmias , for he dy 
when he was very young, and deſir'd Socrates to 
bury him by Lampocles Socrates his Son, who 
was his dear Friend, of the ſame Age, and 
dy'd not many days before him z he bei 
eager to know (for he was a fhne youth and a 
beginner in Philoſophy) what Socrates his Dax» 
mon was 3 acquainting none but Cebes and me 
with his Ne(ign, went down into 7 ropbonias's 
Cave, and perform'd all the Ceremonies that 
were requiſite to gain an Oracle :There he ſtay- 
ed rwo nights and one day, ſo that his Friends 
deſpair'd of his return, and lamented him as 
loſt; but the next morning he came out with 
2 very chearful countenance, and having @- 
dor'd the God, and freed himſelf from the 
thronging inquiiitive Crowd, he told us many 
wonderful things that he had ſeen and nowy! 
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for this was his Relation ; As ſoon as he en- 
poioadp 
after he had pray'd, y a long while upon 
the ground, but was not certain whether a- 
wake or in a Dream, only he imagin'd that a 
{mart ſtroak fell upon his head, and that thro 
the parted Sutures of his Skull, his Soul fled outs 
which being now looſe, and mixt with a 

and more lightſome Air, was very j and 
well pleas'd, it ſeem'd to begin to breath, as 
if till then it had been almoſt choakt , and 
grew bigger than before, like a Sail ſwoln 
the Wind ; then he heard a (mall noiſe whirl- 
ing round his head, very ſweet and raviſhing ; 
and looking up he aw no Earth, bur certain 
Ilands ſhining with a gentle fire which inter- 
chang'd Colors according to the difterent va» 
riation of the light; innumerable and v 
large 3 unequal, but all round : Theſe whirl- 


ing, 'tis likely, __ the Ather, and made 
that ſound for e raviſhing ſoftneſs of it was 
very agreeable to their even motions ; Be-» 


tween theſe Iſlands there was 2 large Sea or 
lake which ſhone very gloriouſly, being a» 
dorn'd with a gay variety of Colors mixt 
with blew; ſome few of che Iſlands ſwam in 
this Sea, and were carry d to the other fide of 
the Current ; others, and thoſe the 

were carry'd up and down, toſt, whirl'd, 
almoſt overwhelm'd. 

This Sea in ſome places ſeem'd very deep, 
eſpecially toward the South, in other _ Ve- 
ry thallow ; it ebb'd and flow'd,but the Tides 
were neither high nor ſtrong 3 in ſome parts 
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its colour was pure, and Sea-green ; in others 
it looket muddy, and as troubled as a Lake: 
the Current brings thoſe Iſlands that were 
carry'd over to the other {ide back again; but 
not to the lame point, ſo that their motions are 
not exactly Circular , but winding: About 
the middle of thele I{lands, the Ambicnr-Sea 
ſeem'd to bend into a hollow, a lictle leſs, as 
it appear'd to him, than eight parts of the 
whole : Into this Sea were rwo entrances, 
by which it received two oppoſite fiery Ri- 
vers, running in with fo ſtrong a currenc that 
ic ſpread a fiery white over a great part of the 
blew Sea; this fight pleas'd him very _ 
but when he lookt downward, there appear” 
2 valt chaſm, round, as if he had lookrt into 
a divided Sphzre, very deep, and frightful, 
full of thick darkneſs, which was ever now 
and then troubled and ciſturb'd : Thence a thou- 
ſand howlings and bellowings of Bealts, cry's 
of Children, groans ot Men and Women, 
and all forts ot terrible noiſes reacht his Ears; 
bur faintly, as being 'far off, and riſing thro 
the vaſt hollow; and this territy'd him ex- 
.ceedingly: A little while after "an inviſible 
thing 1poke thus co him; Timarchus, what 
dojt thou deſire tro underſtand ? And he reply'd, 
Every thing, for what is there that is not 
wonderful and furprizing > We have lietle 
ro do with thoſe things above, they be- 
long to other Gods but as for Proſerpin's 
Quarter which being one of the four, as Sr 
divides them, that we govern, you may Vi 
if you pleaſe :* Bur what is Sryx 2 The way 
0 
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to Hell, which reaches to the ga_ayP Quar- 
ter, and with its head divides the Light for 
35 you ſee, it riſes from Hell below, about 
which it rouls and ſeparates the extreameſt 
part of the Univerſe trom the Ligbt: There 
2re four Diviſons of all thin er our Go- 
vernment 3 the firſt is of Lite, the ſecond of 
Motion, the third of Generation , and the 
fzurch of Corruption ; The firſt is coupled to 
the fecond by a Unit, in the ſubſtance invi- 
lible ; the (econd to the third by Underſtand- 
ing, in the Sun 3 and the third to the fourth 
by Nature in the Moon : Over every one of 
thele ties Fate the Daughter of Neceility pre- 
lides 3 over firſt, Arropos; over the (e- 
cond, Clothoz, and Lacheſis over the third , 
which is in the Moon, and about which is 
the whole whirl of Generation all the other 
[lands have Gods in them, but the Moon be- 
longing to Earthly Dzmons, is raisd but a 
little above Sryx: Sryx (eaſes on her once in 
2 hundred (ſeventy ſeven Revolutions ; and 
when it approaches the Souls are ſtartled, and 
cry out tearz for Hell twallows up a 
great many, and the Moon receives ſome 
{vimming up from below, which have run 
through their whole courle of Generation ; 
unle(s they are wicked, and impure ; for a- 
gainſt ſuch ſhe throws flathes of lightning, 
makes horrible noiſes, and ignts themaway z 
{0 that miſſing their de{wr'd happinels, and 
bew ailing their condition , they are carry'd 
down again (as you fee) to undergo another 
Generation, But, faid Timarchus, I fee no- 
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thing but Stars leaping about the Hollow, and 
ſome carry'd into it, and ſome ſhining out of it 
again: Theſe, faid the Voice, are 

for thus 'tisz every Soul hath ſome portion of 
Reaſon; a man cannot be a man without it; 
but as much as ſhe mixes with Fleſh and Ap- 
petite, is chang'd; and through pain or plea- 
ſure becomes irrational ; every doth 
not mix her ſelf alike, for ſome plunge them- 
ſelves into the Body, and ſo in this Life their 
whole frame is corrupted by Appetite and 
Paſſion ; others are mixt as to ſome part, 
the purer part ſtill remains without the Bo- 
dy ; "tis not drawn down into it, but it (wims 
above, and touches the extreameſt of the 
mans head ; *tis like a Cord to hold up, and 
dire& the ſubſiding part of the Soul, as long 
as it proves ent, and is not overcome 
by the Appetites of the Fleſh: That that 
is plung'd into the Body is call'd Soul 
but the uncorrupted part is call'd the Mind 
and the vulgar think *tis within them, as like- 
wiſe they imagine the Image reflected from a 
Glaſs to be in that ; but the more intelligent, 
who know it to be without, call it a 
mon, therefore thoſe Stars which you (ee 
extinguiſhed , imagine to be Souls whoſe 
whole ſubſtances are plung'd into Bodies ; and 
thoſe that recover their hght, and riſe from 
below; that ſhake off the Ambient Miſt and 
Darkneſs, as if it were Clay and Dirt ; to be 
ſuch as retire from their Bodies after Death; 
and thoſe that are carry'd up on wel are the 
Dzmons y Wiſe Men, and Philoſophers = 
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But pray pry narrowly , and endeayour to 
diſcover the tye by which every one is uni- 
ted to a Soul. Upon this Timarchus lookt as 
ſedfaſtly as he could, and ſaw ſome of the 
Stars very much agitated, and ſome lels; as 
the Corbs u on "ty and ſome m_ 
round like a e, having a very 
and uneyen motion , and not bein able to 
run in a ſtraight line: And thus the Voice ſaid, 
thoſe rhat have a ſtrait and regular motion 
belong to Souls that are very manageable, by 
reaſon of their Gentiel Breeding, and Philo- 
{ophical Education 3 and which upon Earth 
do not plunge themſelves into the foul Clay, 
and become irrational : but thoſe that move 
irregularly , ſometimes upwards, ſometimes 
downwards, as ſtriving to break looſe from a 
vexing Chain, are yoakt to, and ſtrive with 
very untractable conditions, which ignorance 
and want of Learning makes head-ſtrong and 
ungovernable : Sometimes they get the bet- 
ter of the Paſſions, and draw them to the right 
ſide ; ſometimes they are drawn away 
them, and ſink into fin and folly ; and then a- 
in endeavour to out , for the tye as 
twere a Bridle on the irrational part of the 
Soul, when "tis pull'd back, draws in Repen- 
tance for pak fins, and ſhame for looſe and 
unlawful pleaſures ; which is a pain and ſtroak 
inflicted on the Soul by a governing and pre- 
vailing Power, till by this means ic becomes 
gentle and manageable, and like a tam'd Beaſt, 
without blows or torment, it underſtands the 
minuteſt diretion of the Damon; —_ hs 
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deed are but very ſlowly and very hardly 
brought to a right temper 3 but of that fort 
which from the very beginning are governs- 
ble, and obedient to the direction of the De- 
mon are thoſe Prophetick Souls, thoſe Int 
mates of the Gods. Such was the Soul of 
Hermodorus the C laſoment mM, of which, 'tis re 
ported , that for teveral nights and days it 
would leave his Body, travel over may 
Countreys , and return after it had view 
things, and diſcourſt with Perſons at a great 
diſtance ; till at laſt, by the Treachery of a 
Woman, his Body was deliver'd to his 
mies, and they burnt the Houſe while the In 
habitant was abroad z 'tis certain, this Is a 
meer Fable: The Soul never went ourt of the 
Body, but it looſned the rye that held the 
Dzmon and permitted it to wander; © 
that ſeeing, and hearing rhe various 
occurrences brought in the news to it ye 
thoſe that burnt his Body , are even ll 
time ſeverely tormented in the deepeſt pit of 
Hell : But this, Youth, you (hall more clearly 
ceive three Months hence , now depart; 
he voice continuing no longer, Timarchus (8 
he ſaid) turn d about rodiſcover who *twasthat 
ſpoke, but a violent pain, as if his Skull had 
been pre(s'd together, ſeiz'd his head ; ſo that 
he loſt all Sente and underſtanding , but in a 
lictle while recovering, he found himſelf in W,; 
the entrance of the Cave, where he at firll IJ; 
lay down: This was Timarchw his pt and k 
when at Athens, in the third Month after he 
had heard the Voice, he dy'd ; we amazd - 
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the event, told Socrates the whole Tale : 

Socrates Was angry with us for not diſcoverin 

it whilſt Timarchss was alive; for he woul 
very gladly have had a more full diſcovery 
from Fs own mouth : I have done Theocritus 
with the Story and Diſcourſe; but pray, ſhall 
we Ty the Stranger os os on 
int 2 For 'tis a very proper Subject for Ex- 
rellent and Divine Men. What then, ſaid 
Theanor, (hall we not have the cpm of Epa- 
minondas, who is of the ſame School, md as 
well learn'd as my {elf in theſe matters ? And 
my Father with a ſmile faid, Sir, that's his 
Humour, he loves to be filent, he is very cau- 
tious how he propoſech any thing, bur will 
hear Eternally, and is never weary of an in- 
ſructive Story z fo that Spinterss the Taren- 
tine, who livd with him a long time, would 
ofren (ay, That he never met 4 man that knew 
more, or ſpake leſs: Therefore, Pray Sir, let us 
have yoar thoughts. Then, faid Theazor, in 
my Opinion, that ſtory of Timerchus ſhould 
be accounted Sacred, and Inviolable, and I 
wonder that any one thould disbelieve his re- 
port, 2s Sime:ias has related it ; Swans, Hor(- 
&, Dogs, and Dragons we ſometimes call Sa- 
cred, and yet we cannot believe that men are 
Qacred, and Favourites of Heaven, tho we con- 
fels oi -ardermize, the love of man, and not gae- 
is, the love of Birds, to be an attribute of 
the Deiry : Now as one that loves Horſes 
doth not take an equal care of the whole 
kind, but always chooſing ont ſomme- one ex- 
cellent, rides, trains, feeds, and loves *Ss 2- 
ve 
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bove the reſt ; 6 amongſt men, the 0 


or Powers chooſing as 'twere the beſt 
the whole Herd, breed them more = 


and nicely; not directing them, 'tis true, 
Reins and Bridles ; but by reaſon im 
by certain Notices and Signs, which the vulgar 
and common ſort do not underſtand z for ne- 


ther do all Dogs know the Huntſinaws 
nor all Horſes the Jocky's ſigns; bur 

that are bred to it are eaſily directed by 1 
whiſtle or an hollow, and very readily ; 
and Homer ſeems to have underſtood the 
ference I mention, for ſome of the Prophet 
he calls Augurs, (ome Prieſts, ae ſuch at. 
anderſtood the voice of the very GO 

the ſame meaſures, and could foretell og. 


thus ; 


And Helen Priam's Son the ſame decreed, 
On which conſulting Gods before agreed: 


And in another place. 
As I heard lately from th Immortal Gods : 


For as thoſe that are not near the Perſons of” 


ings or Commanders, underſtand their mind 
b lamation, ſound of Trumpet, or 
likes but their Favourites receive ic 


hey ovmantis ſo the Deity converſes uM 


but _ hy few, and very: {@- 
Tom; burp mo he gives ſigns, from whuch 
Dnnts is gather'd ; .g tha 


- fol + he the lives of very few, and - 
ach 
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ſuch only whom they intend to raiſe to the 
hi _— of perfeRtion and happineſs : 
Thoſe Souls (as Heſiod ſings) that are not to 
be put into another Body, but are freed from 
all Linion with Fleth, turn Guardian Dxmons, 
and preſide over others z for as Wreſtlers, 
when Old Age makes them unfit for Exerciſe, 
have ſome love for it ſtill left, delight co ſee 
others wreſtle, and encourage them; ſo Souls 
that have paſt all the Stages of Life, and by 
their Virtue are exalted into Dazxmons do not 
light the endeavours of man, but being 
kind to thoſe that ſtrive for the ſame attain- 
ments, and, e joyntly endeavouring after Virtue, 
encourage help them on when they ſee 
them near their hope, and ready to catch the 
celir'd prize z for the Dxmon doth not go a- 
long with every one z but as in a Shipwrack, 
thole that are far from Land, their Friends 
ſtanding on the Shore only look upon, and 
pity 3 bur choſe that are near they encourage, 
and wade in to fave 4 ſorhe Dxmon deals with 
mankind ; whilſt we are immerſt in Worldly 
Afﬀairs, and are changing Bodies, as fit Ve- 
hicles for our conveyance, he lers us alone to 
try our own ſtrength, ny ro ſtem che 
Tide, and get into the Haven by our (elves, 
but that Soul that hath gone through the Try- 
alls of a thouſand Generations, and now her 
courſe is almoſt finiſhe, ſtrives bravely, and 
with a great deal of coy! and labour endea- 
vours to aſcend ; the Deity permits Her pro- 
per Genius, that is willing ro affiſlt : The Da- 
wn thus permitted, preſently fers about the 


work 
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Execution :- Belides 'twas requiſite that & 
{ſhould be ſome unconcerned in the deſign z 
ſuch the multicude would not be iow 
but think what they adviſed was for the ge 
of the Commonwealth. that there 


ny, wy we went to = IL 
met our Friends, and as we wrelitled rc T 
communicated our thoughts to one anotha 


| 
i 
| 
b 
d 
» 
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2nd put things in order for Action : There 
we ſaw and Archias very ſpruce, anoin- 
red and 'd going” away to the prepar'd 
eaſt ; — fearing they would execute 
Amphithews before Supper, as ſoon as he had 
brought -Lyſanoridas going, went to Archias, 
and him in hopes of the Womans 
Company defir'd , and affuring him ſhe 
non at the place appointed, ſoon tre- 
him into ſtupid detect. and (enſua- 
_ with —_w Wantons : About Nighc 
_ Wind riſing, the ſharpneſs of the weat 
ncreaſed, and forc'd moſt to keep with- 
» OI meeting with ry ” Fe 
lodas , T beopompus recei them 
CEN on for as foon 
25 they were come over Citheron epara- 
ted, and the ſtormy Weather ET hers t9 
walk with their Faces cover'd, ſo tha without 


any fear or danger through the City 
Some as oy; Lat flaſh of Li ws 


Won their Ri _ — Thun- 


cer, and that portended (afety ory z in- 
that their Afions ry ane Ffory y in 


did, y—_ er: When we were 
ale the Houle, ei Lam forty in 
unber, and. Theories in 4 Ly Roo by 
ime r was near 

a Cone, knocking at the Gate; 
preſently one tag dry us that two 

of Archias his who had ſome earneſt 
ineſs with Charon t at the Gate, de; 
ling entrance 3 and were very angry that 


hey were not admitted ſooner : Charon {ur- 
izd, commanded the es to be , ma: wy 


prelent! Y, 
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preſently, and going to meet them with a 
Garland on his , aSif he had been Sacn- 
ficing or making merry, askt their buſineſs; 
and one of them reply'd, Philip and Archias 
ſent us to tel] you, that you muſt come 
chem preſently : And Charon demanding why 
they ſent for him in ſuch haſte, and if all was 
well : We know nothing more , the Met 
ſenger return'd ; but what Anſwer ſhall we 


carry back? That, reply'd Charon, putting off 


his Garland, and putting on his Cloak, I fol- 
low you, for ſhould I go along with you, my 
Friends would be concern'd, 1magining that 
am taken into Cuſtody. Do o, (aid they, for 
we muſt go and carry the Governours Orders 
to the Ciry Guard: With this they departed, 
but Charon _y in ATE the ſtory, 
we were all very much ſurpriz'd, ima 

the delign had been diſcovered ; _ 
lulpected Hippoſtheneides, and thought that he 
having endeavour'd to hinder their coming, 
and fail'd ; now the time for the 

attempt unavoidably a hr, grew faint- 
hearted, and made a diſcovery of the Plot; 
and this ſeem'd probable, for he did not 
pear at Charons Houle with the reſt, and 
was lookt upon by every one to be a Raſcal 
and a Turn-coat; yet we all were of opinion 
that Char ought ro obey the Governours 
Orders, and go to them: Then he command- 
ing his Son to be brought ro him, the 
et youth, Archidamu, in all 7 hebes, 'din 
moſt Exerciſes, ſcarce fifteen years old, but 
very {trong and luſty fpr his Age ; thus ſaid, 


Fri 
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Friends, this is my only , and my beloved 
Son, and him I put into your hands, conjure- 
ing you by all that's good, if you me trea- 
cherous, to kill, and have no mercy upon 
him for my ſake ; but as for your parts, Sirs, 
be rovides againſt the worſt that cah cotne, 
don't yield your Bodies tamely to be Burch- 
er d by bate fellows, but behave your ſelves 
bravely, and” preſerve your Souls invincible 
for the good and glory of your Countrey : 
When Charon had ended, we admired the 
Honeſty and Bravery of the man, but were 
angry at his ſuſpicion, and bade him take a- 
way his Son: C baron , {aid Pelotidas , we 
ſhould have taken it more kindly, if you had 
remov'd your Son into another Houſe; for 
why ſhould he fuffer for being in our com- 
pany 2 Nay let us ſend him away now, that 
f we fall, he might live, and grow up to 
puniſh the Tyrants, and be a brave Revenger 
of our Deaths. By no means, reply'd Charon, 
Ie thall ſtay here, and run the fame danger 
with you all ; for 'tis dithononrable to be in 
tie power of his Enemies; and you, my 
Boy, be daring above thy Age, and with cheſe 
vrave Citizens venture upon neceſſary dan- 
gers for the defence of Liberty and Vir- 
ue; for we have good hopes (till lefr, and 
perhaps ſome God will protect us in this juſt 
:nd generous undertaking : Thele words of 
lis, Archidamus, drew tears from many $ bur 
he not ſhedding ſo much as one, and delive- 
ring his Son to Peloprdas, wene out of the 
Door, (aluting and encouraging every one a5 

Ddd 2 he 
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he went : But you would have been exceed. 
ingly (urpriz'd at the ſerene and fearleſs tem- 
per of the Boy, a Soul as great as that of A. 
chilles Son, for he did not change Color, or 
{eem concern'd z but drew out, and try'd the 
goodneſs of Pelopidas his Sword : In the mean 
time Dioronus one of Cephiſedoruws lis Friends 
came to us with his Sword girt, and Breaſt. 
plate on ; and underſtanding that Archixs had 
lent for Charon, he chid our delay, and urg'd 
us to go and {et upon the Houle =_- 

for to we thould be too quick for them an 
take them unprovided z or if we did noiffof 
like that propolal, he ſaid, 'twas better to gli 
out, and confuledly tall on one another, thao: 
ro coup our (elves up altogether in one Roc 
and like a Hive of Bees be taken by our 
mics : Theocruns likewile preſſed us to Fer 
on, affirming that the Sacritices were lucky 
and promis d lafery and fuccels: Upon th 
whillt we were arming, and ſetting our (elve 
in order, Charon came in looking very me 
rily and jocund ; and with a (mile (aid, 
rage Sirs, there is no danger, but the def 
goes on very well, for Archias and Philip, 
{oon as they heard that according to their « 
der I was come, being very drunk, and we 
ned in Body and Underſtanding, with m 
ado came out to me ; and Archiss (aid, 

ron, I hear that the Exiles are returned, 
lurk privately in Town : At this I was 1 
much furpriz'd, but recovering my ſelf, a: 
Who are they, Sir, and where? We a 
know , laid Archias, and therefore ſent ii 
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you to enquire whether you had heard an 
clearer pq = z and I, as twere furpriz'd 
tle with my ſelf, imagin d that 


TT” IT 
- 


conſidering ie li | 
W at they heard was only uncertain report, 
and that none of the Aſſociates had made this 
diſcovery (for then they would have known 
the Houſe) that *twas a groundleſs ſuſpicion 
and rumor about Town that came to their 
Ears, and therefore (aid, I remember, whil'(t 
Androclidas was alive, that a great many idle, 
lying ſtorys were ſpread abroad to trouble and 
amuſe usz but, Sir, I have not heard one word 
of this, = et if you pleaſe Tle enquire what 
round there is for it, and if I hind any thing 
onſiderable I ſhall give you notice. Yes, 
y, ſaid Pipide, examine this matter v 


ery 
t no Lotwoapk be very dili- 
—_—— GT foreſight is very commenda- 
Ne and be: When he had faid thus, he led 
*k Archias into the Room where they are 
w —_—_— Bur, No, let us not delay, 
* Dexging affiſtance,put cur elves 
(ently upon þyromlp Upon this we went 
0 pra encouraged one a : Twas 
ow full time, the Wind was high, 
{ Snow and ſmall Rain fell, ſo that 
treets and -— hog Wy Lanes we paſs d were all 
« > chow, that were to aflault Leonridas 
Hypates whoſe Houſes joyn'd, went out 
their uſual Cloaths,' having no Arms beſide 
cir Swords 3 amongſt thote were Pe/opidas, 
 4-ocleides, and Cephiſedoru ,, Charon, Melon, 
nd the reſt that were to fer upon Archias 
Ju: On Breſt-plares, EIA Fir or Pine 
3 
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Garlands upon their Heads; ſome dreſt 
felves in Womens Cloaths, fo that they 
like a drunken company of Mummers: but 
unlucky fortune , Archidemw, reſolving to 

ſnes « 


make our Enenues folly and carele 


I—_—_ as our Eagernels and C 
and having, as in a play, mtermixt a Pr 
many Under-plors , now in the very laſt A&W | 


furpriz'd us with a very unexpected adven @ r 
cure ; for whilſt Charor, as ſoon as evertef@ þ 
arted from Archias and Philip, was coming v 
wack, and f(etting us forward to execute the h 


deſign ; a letter trom Archis the Chiet-Prieft fl t 
of Athens was tent to AAhizs our Governou ll n 
which contain d a full diſcovery of the Pla, t 
in what Houle the Exiles were met, and who 11 
were the Aflociates ; Archias being now deal |: 
drunk, and quite behide himſelf with expe: 2 


tion of the deſired Women, took the Letter | 
and the Bearer ſaying, Sir, it contains matter ol ff 
eat concern matters of concern to morrox Wl ir 
1e reply d, and clapt it under his Cuſhion, and |1 
calling for the Glaſs, bad the Servant fill aff 1: 
brimmer. and ſent Phyllidas often to the doorlfl C 
ro ſee if the Women were coming : Thell G 
hopes of this company made them (it long; |: 
and we coming opportune!y quickly forc't ow 
way throu the Servants to the Hall; andilfl cr 
ſtood a little at the Door to take notice « 
every one at Table; our ſhady Garlands and 
Apparel diſguiting our intentions, all ſate filent 
in expetation of what would follow, buta 
ſoon 8s Melon laying his Hand upan his Sword, 
was making through the midit of them, C« 
brichus 
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brichins catching him by the Arm, cry'd our 
to Phyllidas, Is not this Melon > Melon loos'd 
his hold preſently, and drawing out his Sword 
made at Raggering Archias, and lay'd him 
dead the Floor 3 Charon wounded Phabip 
in the Neck, and whilſt he endeavoured to 
detend himſelf with the Cups that were about 
him, Lyſithews threw him off his Seat, and 
ran him thro: We yy, Cabrichine- to 
be quiet, yn np en ſ | nap by [Joyn 
with us to is , for whole 
he was conſecrated Governour, and devored 
to» the Gods 3 but when being drunk he would 
not hearken to Reaſon, but grew high, began 
to buſtle, and turn'd (for our Governours al- 
ways Carry a Spear with them) the point of 
[15 Spear upon us 3 I catching it in the midſt, 
and raiſing it higher chan my head, defir'd 
him to let it go, and conſult his own ſafety, 
for elſe he would be kill'd; but Theopns (tand- 
ing on his right (ide, and ſmiting him with 
his Sword, ſaid, Lye there wich choſe whoſe 
Intereſt you eſpous d; thou ſhale not wear the 
Garland in Free'd Thebes, nor Sacrifice to the 
Godsany more,from whom in thy Prayers thou 
haſt beg'd a thouſand Milchiefs to the Ene- 
a 1 mp rf ns  Theo- 
eruns | | c up acre Spear, 
and kept it = ing ſtain'd; and ſome few 
of the Servants that dar'd to retiſt we pre- 
{ently diſpatch dy the others that were quiet 
we thutup in the Hall, being very unwilling 
that they thould get abroad, and make any dit- 
covery, till we knew whether the other 
Ddd 4 Company 
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Company had ſucceeded in their attempt : 
They managd their bufineſs thus, Pel 

and thoſe with him went ſoftly and knock at 
Leontidas his Gate z and a Servant coming to 
demand their butineſs, they (aid, they came 
from Athens, and brought a Letter from Cat 
liſtratus to Leonidas : the lervant went and 
acqua need his Maſter , and was order'd to 
open the Door ; as ſoon as 'twas unbar'd, they 
a!l violently ruthe in , and overturning the 
ſervant ran thro the Hall directly to Leonrida 
his Chamber; he pretently fulpeting what 
was the matter, drew his Dagger, and ſtood 
upon his Guard + an unjuſt man, 'ris rue, and 
a Tyrant, but Courageous, and ſtrong of his 
Hands; but he forgot to put out the Candle, 
and get amongſt the Invaders in the dark; 
and (o appearing in the light, as ſoon as they 
opened the door, he ran Cephiſedorws into the 
Belly : Next he engag'd Pelopidas and cryd 
out to his Servants to come and help; but 
thoſe S1mmmas lecured, nor did they dare to 
come to handy blows with the ſtrongeſt and 
molt valiant of the Citizens : There was 2 
ſmart encounter between Pelopidas and Leonti- 
das, for the paſlage was very narrow, and Ce- 
p->:/edoris falling, and dying in the mid(t, no 
body elie could come to {trike one blow 3 at 
laſt Pelopidas receiving a flight wound in the 
Head, with repeated thruſts overthrew Leon- 
tidas, and kill'd him upon Cenb:ifedoris who 
was yet breathing; tor he law his Enemy fall, 
and ſhaking Pelopid «+ by the hand,and ahi 
all the reii, he dy d with a twile upon his 
Face: 
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Face : This done, - they went to Hypates his 
Houſe, and entring after the ſame manner, - 
they purſu'd Hypates fiying under the Roof in- 
to a Neighbours Houſe, and caught, and kill'd 
him : From thence they marche directly to 
us, and we met in the Piazza, and having 
ſaluted, and told one another our ſucceſs, we 
all went to the- Priſon : and Phbylide calling 
out the Keeper, ſaid, Philip and Archias com- 
mand you to bring Amphbithens preſently be- 
fore them $; but he conſidering the unſeaſon- 
ablenels of the time,and that Phylidas, as being 
yet hot and out of breath, ſpoke with more 
than ordinary concern ; ſuſpected the chear, 
and reply'd to ay wry Pray, Sir, did ever 
the Governours ſend for a Pritoner at fuch a 
time before? 'Or ever by you? What War- 
rant do you bring? As he was prating thus, 
ylidas ran him thro; a bate x gn. upon 
whoſe Carcaſs, the next day,manyWomen ſpit 
and trampled : We breaking open the Prifon 
door, call'd out Amphichers by name, and 
then others, as every one hada mind; they 
knowing our voice jocundly leapt our of their 
fraw in which they lay, with their Chains 
upon their legs : The others that were in the 
Stocks held out their hands, and beg'd us 
not to leave them behind : Thete being fer 
tree, many of the Neigbours came in to us, 
underſtanding and rejoycing for what was 
done: The Women too, as toon as they 
were acquainted with the flying report, un- 
mindtul of the Beorien (trictnels, ran out to 
one another, and enquired of every one they 
met, 
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afraid, but they dar'd not move 
without Lyſanoridas his orders, who contra- 

to -_- _ cuſtom, was abſent from the 

for which = 4 the S 

tans IT was th having by a him 
into pur anoridas = ac 
Corinth. Fg ne the Caſtle ro us 
Wor Articles,, marcht out with their Garri- 
on 
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The Firſt Book. 


Done into Engliſh by T.C. 


Queſtion I. 


Whether midſt our Cups 'tis fit to talk, Learnedly, 
and Philoſophizz ? 


Ome, my dear Sofſis _ imagine, 
dg that t _— qrk mh hy 4. 
way, Was nCl 1 
the Les of a : Feaſt - I To ſu- 
ally troubleſome, and eh liquor too much 
upon the Gueſts. For the Dores in Sicily (as I 
am inform'd) call'd the Steward wears, 1 
Remembrancer : Others think that this pro- 
verb admoniſheth the Gueſts to forget mo 
thing that is ſpoken or done in 
and agreeably to this , the Ancients us d _ 


conlecrate forgettulneſs , with a Feruls tO 
Bacchins 
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Bacchns , thereby intimating, that we ſhould 
either not remember any irregularity commit- 
red in mirth and company, or apply a gentle 
and childith —_—_— tO = "as but be- 
cauſe you are of Opmon, t (as Emrittdes 
{2ys) ro forget abſurdities indeed is a piece of 
Wiidom $ but to dcliver over to oblivion all 
ſorc of Ditcourte that merry meetings doulually 
produce, is not only repugnant to that endear- 
ing quality that moſt allow to an entertain- 
ment, but againſ(t the known practice of the 
greateſt Philoſophers 3 for Pluto, Xenophon, 
Ariſtotle , Spenſippms, Eprenrus, Prytants, Hie- 
rowymus, Dion the Academick have thought it 
a worthy and noble employment to deliver 
down to us thote Diſcourles they had at Ta- 
ble 3 and ſince *tis your pleaſure that I ſhould 
gather up the chiefelt of thole ſ(catter'd Topicks, 
which both at Rome and Greece mid(t our 
Cups and Feaſting we have diſputed on, in 
obedience to your commands I have ſent three 
Books, each containing ten Problems, and the 
reſt tha!l quickly follow, if theſe hind good ac- 
ceptance, and + not ſeem altogether fooliſh 
and ;mpertinent. 


The firſt Queſtion is, Whether at Table tus 
allowable to Philoſophize ? ForT remember at a 
Supper once at Athens this doubt was ſtarted, 
Whether at a merry meeting twas fit to uſe Phi- 
loſophical Diſcourſe, and how far it might be us d ? 

Ariſto prelently cry'd out, rt then 
for Heavens fake, are there any that baniſh 
Philoſophy from Company and Wine 2 And 
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os ro en hd 
with 2 grave re k 
like the Matron of the Houſe ſhould never 
be heard at a merry Entertainment s and com- 
mend the cuſtom of the Perſians, who never 
let their Wives appear, but Drink, Dance, 
and Wanton with their Whores: This they pro- 
pole for us to imitate, they permit us to have 
Mimicks and Muſick at our Feaſts, but for- 
vid Philoſophy 3 ſhe, forſooth, being very un- 
t to be wariton with us, and we ina bad con- 
dition to be ſerious 3 and 1ſocrates the Rhero- 
ician, when at a drinking bout, ſome beg'd 
him to make a h, only returned, With 
boſe things in which I have kill, the time doth 
wr ſuit ; and in thoſe things with which the 
ime ſuits I have no tk4ll, And Crato cry'd 
ut, By Bacchw he ſaid right, he might have 
worn tO it, if he deſigned to make ſuch long- 
vinded diſcourſes as would have (poil'd all 
lirth and Converſation; but I do not think 
here's the ſame reaſon to forbid Philoſophy, 
to take away Rhetorick from our. Feaſts ; 
or Philoſophy is quite of another nature, 'tis 
n Art of living, and therefore muſt be ad- 
utted into every part of our Converſation, 
toall our gay humours, and our pleaſures, to 
egulate and adjuſt them, to proportion the 
me, and keep them from excels ; unlels, per- 
hance upon the ſame (cofhing prerence of gra- 
ity they would baniſh Temperance, Juſtice, 
id Moderation : 'Tis true, were we to Feaſt 
$ choſe that entertain'd Oreftes, were filence 
njoyn'd by Law, that might be — 
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and prove a mean cloak of qnarenge bat if 
Bacchus be really wa, a looſer of every 
thing, and chiefly takes off all reſtraints and 
bridles from the Tongue oc gives the voice 
the greateſt freedom, I think 'tis fooliſh and 
abſurd to deprive that time, in which we are 
uſually moſt ralkative of the moſt uſeful and 
profitable diſcourſe ; and in our Schools to 
diſpute of the Offices of Company, in what 
conſiſts the Excellence of a Guelt, how Mirth, 
pany >< and Wine are to be uſed, and yer 
deny Philoſophy a place in theſe Feaſts, as if MW 7; 
not able-to conhrm by practice, what by pre- MW « 
cepts it inſtructs; and when you affirm'd, that MW c 
none ought to oppoſe what Crato ſaid, but M }; 
determine what forts of Philoſophical To- Ml t} 
picks were to be admitted as fit companions MW { 
at a Feaſt, and fo avoid that juſt and pleaſant M 7 
taunt put upon the wrangling diſputers of the Wl |: 


Age; lo 
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Come row to Supper that we may contend ? n 


And when you ſeem'd concern'd , and urgd I ( 
us to ſpeak to that head ;, I tirft reply'd, Sir, MI 1 
we mult conſider what company we ; 
for if the greater part of the Gueltsare Learn WW hi 
ed Men as for inſtance, at Agatho's Enter- Wl y« 
tainment, Socrates , Phedyy , Pauſanie, Enry Þ | 
machi; or at Callias his Board, Carmide, An-B in 
tiſthenes, Hermogenes, and the like , we will Wl (: 
permit them to Philoſophize, and to mix Bac- Wl 11 


cbusWine with the Mules ( ocnny ho well as 
with the Nymphs(Water ;) for the lacter m_ 
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him wholeſome and gentle to the Body, and 
the other pleaſant and ble'to the Soul : 

if there are ſome illiterate perſons 
prelent, they as Conſonants with Vowels, in 
the midlt of the other Learned,will participate 
of ſomewhat an articulate ſound, and f{ignifi- 
cationz but if the greater part conſiſts of 
ſuch who can better endure the noiſe of any 


Bird, Fiddle-{ ting, or pieceof Wood, than 
the voice of a Phi 


: Piſiſtratws hath 
ſhewn us what to doz he being at diffe- 
rence with his Sons, when he heard his Ene- 
mies rejoyc'd at it, in a full Aſſembly he de- 
clared that he had endeavoured to perſwade 
his Sons to ſubmit to him, bur ſince he found 
them obſtinate, he was reſolv'd to yield and 
ſubmit to their Humours : So a Philoſopher 
midſt thoſe companions that (light his excel- 
lent Diſcourſe, will lay afide his gravity, fol- 
low them, and comply with their Humor as 


far as decency will permit; knowing very 
well that men cannot exerciſe their Rhero- 
rick, unlets hey Yoo, but may their Philo- 
lophy”, even whilit they are filent, or jeſt 
merrily, nay whilſt they are piqu'd upon, or 
Repartee: For 'tis not only (as Plaro ſays) the 
higheſt degree of injuſtice, not to be juſt and 
pe = lo; bur the top of ap 19s to oo 
olophize, yet not appear , to do it, and in 
mirth to & the ſame with thoſe that are 


ſerious, and ſeem in earneſt : For as in Ewri- 
rides, the Bacche, tho unprovided of Iron wea- 
pons, and unarmed, wounded their Invaders 
with their Boughs, thus the very jelts and 

Eee merry 
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merry talk of true Philoſophers move thoſe 
that are not altogether inſenſible, and uſual. 

lv reform: I think there are Topicks ht tobe 
us'd at Table, fome of which readmg and 
{tudy gives us, others the preſent occation : 
Some to incite to ſtndy, others to piety, and 
great and noble ations, others to make us 
Rivals of che bountiful and kind, which if z 
man cunningly and without any apparent deſi 
inſerts for the inſtruction of the reſt, he will 
tree thele Entertainments from many of thoſe 
conſiderable evils which uſually attend them. 
Some that put Borrage into the Wine, or 
tprinkle the Floor with Water in which Ver- 
vain and Maiden-hair have been freep'd, a 
good to raile mirth and jolliry in the t5, 

n imitation of Homer's Helena, who with | 
tome Medicament diluted the pure Wine ſhe 
ha! prepared,do not underſtand that char Fable ' 
coming, round from Egyrr, after a long way ' 
ends 22 laſt in eaſy and fir diſcourſe; forfff i 
whilſt they were drmking Helena relates the ! 


ADL Y of yo 
itory Ot Vhſyes : 


Few Forriines ſpight the Hero did control, 
Ard bore hu troubles with a manly Sout : 


i or that, in my opinion, was the Mepe 
the Care difloiving Medicament , viz. that 
ſtory exact!y firted to the then dilaſters, 

juncture of Aﬀairs : The plealmg men, tht 


they Ccetrgnealy and apparently inſtru Fl 
Crave on their maxims rather with perſwa - 
2nd fn. ih Arguments , than the violeni| '* 


for. 
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force of demonſtrations: You fee that even 
Plato in his Sympoſium where he diſputes of the 
chief End, the chief Good, and is altogether 
on Subjecs Theological, doth not lay down 
ſtrong and cloſe demonſtrations z he doth not 
(as he is waht) like a Wreſtler, ſprinkle his 
Adverſary with duſt, chat he might take the 
firmer hold, and be (ure of giving him the 
nt ; bur —_— rd Lang pli- 
able atraques, eaſant Fictions par 
Examples ; beſides, the Queſtions ſhould be 
ealy, the Problems known, the Int ti- 
ons plain, familiar, and not intricate and dark, 
that they might neicher vex the unlearned, 
nor fright them from the diſquiſirion : For as 
'tis aMfowttble to. diffolve our encertainmenc 
=o wy e, ge Fn gor Gaga 
, or play at gels, we not on 
make our Feaſt unpleaſant, bur hurtful and nr 
natural ; ches light and ealy diſquifitions do 
pleaſantly and prohrably excite us, bur we 
muſt forbear oh contentious, and (to ufe De- 
mocritxs his word) wrangling difpures, which 
perplex the propoſers wath intricate and inex- 
Pplicable doubts, and trouble all the other thar 
are pe: Our Diſcourſe ſhould be like 
our Wine, canes to all, and ge pewagyrn 
ry one may equally partake : r c 
propoſe hard Problems, feem no better fitted 
tor Society, than «£ſop's Fox and Crane, for 
the Fox wvext the Crane with thin Broth poured out 
upon 4 plain Table,and laught at ber, when be ſaw 
her, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of her Bill, and 
the thinneſs of the Broth, Rn of partaking 
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what he bad prepar'd; and the Crane in requital, 
inviting the Fox to Supper , brought forth her 
danties in a Pot with a long and narrow Neck, 
into which ſhe could comveniently thruſt ber Bill ; 
whilſt the Fox could not reach one bit, Juſt {o 
when Philoſopers midſt their Cups dive into 
Minute and Logical Diſputes they are very 
troubleſome to thoſe that cannot follow 
through the ſame depths; and thoſe that 
bring 10 idle Songs, trifling Dibgainions, coup | 
mon Talk, and Mechanical Dilcourſe deſtroy | 
the very end of Converiation, and Merry En- 
rertainments, and abuſe Bacchw. Therefore 
as when Phrynichus and eAX/chilus brought Tra- 
gedy to diſcourſe of Fictions and Misfortunes, - 
it was askt, Whar is thisto Bacchus ? So me- 
thinks, when I hear ſome pedantically draw- 
ing a Syllogiſm into Table talk, I have reaſon 
to cry out, Sir, what is this to Bacchus ? Per- If 
chance one, the great Bowl ſtanding in the 
midſt, and the Chaplets given round, which 
the God in token of the _y he beſtows, 
ſets on every head ; ſings one of thoſe Songs 
called 2xiae, crooked, or obſcure; this is not 
fit, nor agreeable to a Feaſt. Tho ſome ſay 
theſe e4iau, theſe crooked or obſcure ſongs 
were not dark and intricate compoſures z but 
that the Gueſts ſang the firſt long altogether 
praifing Bacchas, and deſcribing the power of 
the God; and the ſecond each man ſang ft 
in his turn, a Myrtle Bough being deliv 
to every one in order, which they called a 
'azez, becauſe he that received it was oblig, 
#/ay, to ling ; and after chis a Harp being ay 
ry 
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ry'd round the company, the skilful took it, 
and firted the Muſick to the ſong, this when 
the unskilful could nor perform the ſong was 
called oxtauy, crooked or obſcure, becauſe 
w_ to them, fx OO _ = - 
ar a ers ſay this tle Boug 
was lt ha in order, but from Bed to 
Bed, and when ' the uppermoſt of the firſt 
Table had ſung he (ent it- to the uppermoſt of 
the ſecond, and he to the uppermoſt of the 
third z and fo the ſecond in like manner to the 
ſecond; and from theſe many —_ and 
this circuit it was called ox4a:wy, crooked. 


Queſtion 1I. 


IFhether the Entertainer ſhould ſeat the Gueſts, 
or let every man take his own place ? 


Y Brother Timon making a great Enter- 
tainment, deſired the Gueſts as they 

came, to (eat themſelves ; for he had invited 
Strangers, and Citizens, Neighbours and Ac- 
quaintance , and all forts of ons to- the 
Feaſt. A great many being already come, a 
certain Stranger at laſt-a ed, dreſt as hne 
as hands could make him; his Cloaths rich,and 
an unſeemly train of Foot-boys at his heels z 
he walking up to the Parlor Door, and ſtare- 
ing round upon thoſe that were already ſeat- 
&d, turned is back and ſcornfully retired; 
Eee 3 | 
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and when a great many ſtept after him, and 
beg'd him to return, he ſaid, / ſee no fir place 
left for me : At that the other Gueſts (for the 
laſles had gone round) long abundantly, 
and deſired his room rather than his c 
ny; but after Supper, my Father addreſſing 
himſelf ro me , who fate at another quarter 
of the Table, Timon, (aid he, and I | _ 
Diſpute, and you areto be Judge, for 1 have 
been upon his skirts already about that Stran- 
er; for if,according to my directions he 
jad ſeated every man in tus proper place, 
we had never been thought unskiltu] in this 
matter, by one 


Il koſe Art ts great in ordering Horſe and 


Foot ; 


And Story ſays, that Paulus Emilins after he 


had conquered TPerſes the King of Macedon, 


making an Enterrainment belide his coſtly Fur- 
niture, and extraordinary Proviſion, was very 
critical in the order of his Feaſt 3 ſaying, '7was 
the Jame mans taſk ro order 4 terrible B 

and a pleaſing Entertainment, for voth of them 
require «kill in the Art of diſpoſing right ; and 
Hower often calls the ſtoureſt =! the greateſt 
PrinCesS Ko uiTa-ac aan, Diſpoſers of the people; 
and you uſe to ſay, that the great Creator by 
this Art of diſpoſing turned diſorder into 
Beauty, and cn taking away any, or ad- 
ding any nzw Being, but ſetting every thing 
Mm its proper place, ont of the moſt uncomely 
Fenre and confus'd Chaos produc'd this beau- 
£eOus, 
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teous, this ſurprifing Face of Nature that ay- 
pears; in theſe great and noble Doctrines, in- 
deed you inſtruct us 3. but our own obſervarti- 
on ſuffcieutly aſſures, that the greateſt pro- 
fulenels in a feaſt appears neither delightful 
nor genteil,, unleſs beautify d by order: and 
theretore *tis ablurd that Cooks and Waiters 
ſhould be ſolicitous what dith muſt be brought 
hrſt, what uext, what plac'd in the middle 
and what laſt; and that the Garlands and 
Oyurment and Mulick ( if they have any ) 
ſhould have a proger lace and order affignetl, 
and yet that the Gueſts ſhould be ſeated pro- 
miſcuoully, and no reſpe& be had to Age, Ho- 
nour, or the like : No diſtinguithng order by 
«hich the man in dignity might be hono- 
red, the inferior learn to give place, and the 
cilpoler. be exerciſed in diſtinguiſhing whar 
is proper. and convenient ; for tis not ratio- 
na!, that when, we walk, or fit down to dil- 
courſe, the belt man thowd have the beſt place, 
1d not the Game order at Table be abferv'd, 
or that the Entertainer ſhould in Civiliry 
crink to one before another, and yet make 
no difference in their Seats ; at the firſt dath 
making .the whole company one v4» (as 
they ay) a. hodg-podg, and confuſion : This 
my Father brought for his Opinion, and my 


Brother aid, I am not fo much witfer than 
Bias, that fince he refusd to be Arbicrator 
between two only of his Friends, I ſhould pre- 
tend to be a judge between ſo many Strangers 
and Acquaintauce, eſpecially fince "tis not a 
MUNEy matter, but about precedence 2nd dig- 

Eee 4 nity z 
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pity 3 as if I invited my Friends not to treat 
them kindly, but abuſe. AMenelans is accoun- 
ted abſurd, and paſt into a proverb for pre- 
tending to adviſe when tz and (ure he 
would be more ridiculous, that inſtead of an 
Entertainer ſhould ſet up for a Judge, when 
no body requeſts him, or ſubmits to his de- 
termination, which is the beſt, and which the 
worſt man in the Company ; for the Gueſts 
don't come to contend abour precedency, but 
to Feaſt, and be merry : Belides 'tis no eaſy 
task ro diſtinguiſh, for ſome claim reſpect 

reaſon of their Age, others from their fami- 
liariry and acquaintance 3 and, as thoſe that 
makeDeclamations conſiſting of Comperiſons, 
he muſt have Ariftotles irs, and Thraſyma- 
chus his Sme2d>aales, (Books that furniſh him 
with Heads of Argument) at his Fingers end, 
and all this to no good purpoſe, or profitable 
effect,but to bring vanity from the Bar,and the 
Theater into our Feaſts and Entertainments ; 
and whilſt by good fellowſhip, we endeavour 
co remit all other paſhons, intend pride and 
arrogance, from which. in my opinion we 
ſhould be more careful ro cleanſe our Souk;, 
than to waſh our Feet from dirt, 'that our 
Converſation might be free, ſtmple, and full 
of mirth: And when by ſuch meetings we 
ſtrive to end all differences that have at any 
time riſen amongſt the invited, we ſhould 
make them flame anew, and kindle -them a 
gain by Emulation; whilſt - we debaſe ſome, 
and puff up othersz and if according as we 
feat them, we thould drink oftner, carve bet- 
| cer. 
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ter, and diſcourſe more with {ome than others, 
inſtead of being Friendly we ſhould be Lord- 
ly in our ; and if in other things we 
treat them all equally, why ſhould we not be- 
in at the firſt part, and bring it into faſhion 
for all ro take their ſeats promiſcuoully , 
without ceremony or pride, and to let chem 
{ce as ſoon as they enter, that they are -invi- 
ted to a Dinner whole order is free and De- 
mocratical, and not as particular choſen men 
to the Government of a City, where :Ariſto- 
cracy is the form; fince the richeſt and the 
pooreſt (it promiſcuouſly together : When 
this had been offer'd on both fides and all pre- 
lent required my determination I faid, bein 

an Arbitrator, and not a Judge, I ſhall cloſe 
ſtrictly with neither (ide, but go Yndiffterencly 
in the middle berween both: It a- man in- 
vites young men, Citizens or acquaintance, 
they ſhould (as Timon ſays) be accuſtomed to 
be content with any place, without Ceremo- 
ny, or Concernment ; and this good nature, 
ind unconcernedneſs would be an excellent 
means to preſerve and encreale friend(hip z 
but if we uſe the ſame method to Strangers, 
Magiſtrates, or Old Men, I have Juſt rea- 
ſon to fear, that whilſt we ſeem to thruſt out 
pride at the fore-door, we bring it in again 
at the back,together with a great deal of indif- 
ferency, and diſreſpe&t. Bur in this, cuſtom, 
and the eſtabliſhed Rules of decency muſt 
guide; orelſe let us aboliſh all thote modes 
of reſpect, a_ by drinking to, or fa- 
luting firſt; which we do not uſe promiſcu- 
Y 
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oully to.all. the Company, but a 


their worth we honouy every One, 
With better places, ment, and larger cups 
As Apo lays, ſerting the in plice Bl firſt, 


mend om ſo TI is Gut nex hn: 
4 | 


He flout Laomedon his Sow remov/&, 
Who ſate next him, for bim he dearly lad 


1X 
For to place a 
For to place 4 Gappliang Irnnger ip. 


extream COUrteous. 'z EVEN 2 k 


Gods themſelves this di 
for Neptune, tho a 


ſembly, 


Sate in the middle Seat = 
As if that was his place : And Minervs 
{eenis to have that ed her which is next 
Fapiter himſelf; and this the Poet 1 n__——__ 
when ſpeaking of Thers he ſays, 

She ſate next Jove, Minerva giving Mergiig 4q 
And Pindar plainly ſays, 


She fits juſt next the Thunder-breathtag flames, 


Indeed Timm urges , we ought not to-rob 
many 
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many to honour one; now he robs that makes 
ſomething that is proper, common and (uita- 
ble hojer 80 2 woes is each mans 


dom happens many 

avitedes the op argues and then, fince 
there are many places, you have 
r00m Enough ro. di according to 


content, if you can os 
muſt be ſeated uppermoſl, chat in 

dle, another next your ſelf, 

tance, Tutor, or 
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Hg 
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diſcourſe. But if their Qualities 


ealy to be diſtinguiſh'd, and the men rhem- 
{clvgs hard to be pleaſed, ſee what device 
| have in that caſez for I teat in the moft 


; 
z 
-L 


honourable p my Father, if i 
not, my Cy ather-ia-la 
Fellow-officer, or ſome 

tertainer hath a more 
eſteem. And this is one of the many 
decency that we have from Homer ; 
Poem, when Achilles faw Menela: 
lochus contending about the (ec 
!2e Horſe-race; andfearing that their (tri 
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fury would 'encreaſe, gave the prize to ano- 
ther, under pretence of comforting and ho- 
nouring_ Enmeln, but indeed to take away 
the cauſe of their contention. When I 
_ I% bagels (ittin _—_ he alway ) 
pon a low out, Sirs , will 
give _ eve to comet this forth Jade! ; 
nd t mpany ng him 
ly, and tell me roundly of my faults, A 
pL e,he ſaid, And who can forbear that Phils | 
lopher opher, who diſpoſes of places at a Feaſt ac: s 
cording to the Birth, Wealth or Offices of Wl |, 
the Gueſts, as if they were in a Theater, or it 
Council-houſe voting for a Law; 6 that 
pride and arrogance muſt be admitted even ;: 
into our Mirth and Entertainments ? In ſeat- 
ing our Gueſts we ſhould not have any reſpe&tF ;, 
to honour, but Mirth and Converſation, not 
look after every mans Quality, but their # 
greement and harmony with one another, al 
thoſe do that joyn fveral different things ill - 
one Compoſure. Thus a Maſon doth not fet 
an Atheman or a Spartan Stone, becauſe form- 
ed in a more noble Countrey, before an A 
or a Spaniſh: Nor a Painter give the moſt coſtly 
colour the chiefeſt place; nora Ship-wright the 
Corinthian Firr,or Cretan C els; eſodiſtr 
bute them as they will beſt ſerve to the com 
mon end, and make the whole Compoſure 
ſtrong, beautiful, and fit for uſe. Nay you fe: 


even the Deity himſelf, (by our Pinder nam! > 
the moſt skilful Arrtificer ) doth not S 


where place the Fire above, and the Earth t 
low, as Empedocles hath it, 
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The Oyſters coverings do direftly prove, 
That heavy Earth 1s ſometimes rais 4 above : 


| 

Wl Not having that place that nature appoints, 
WH but that which is neceſſary to compound Bo- 
' WM dys,and ſerviceable to the Common end, the 
;relervation of the whole. Diſorder is in every 
thing an evil, but then its badneſs is princi- 
pally diſcovered, when 'tis amongſt men 
whilſt they are making merry ; for then it 
breeds contentions, a thouland unſpeak- 
ible miſchiefs, which to foreſee, and hinder 
ſhews a man well skill'd in good order, and 
diſpoſing right. We all agreed that he had 
ſaid well, but askt him way he would not in- 
ſtra& us how to order things aright , and 
communicate his skill; I am content, ſays he, 
to inſtruct you if you will permic me to 
change the preſent order of this Feaſt, and 
yield as ready obedience to me as the Thebans 
t0 Epaminondas when he alter'd the order 
of their Bartel: We gave him full power, and 
lie having turn'd all the Servants out, looket 
round upon every one, and faid, Hear, (for 
['le tell you firſt) how I delign to order you 
together : In my mind, the Theban Pammenes 
jultly caxeth Homer as unskilful in Love mat- 
ters, for ſetting together, in his deſcription 
of an Army, Tribe and Tribe; Family and 
Family ; for he ſhould have joyn'd the Lover 
and the ores, ſo that yo ne body be- 
ing united in th&r might perfectly a- 
gree: This Rule will I follow, not _ 

ic 
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and fer him next, that fomerhing mighr 
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Rich man by another; a Youth by a Youth 
2 Magiſtrate by a Magiſtrate, and a Friend 
by a Friend ; (for ſuch an order is of no force 
either to begert or encreaſe friendihip, and 
rot wil bur firting that that wants, with 

mething that is able to ſupply it, next one 
that is- willing to inftrut, I will place or 
that is as de&firous to be inſtructed ; next a me 
roſe one good natur'd ; next a talkarive Ole 
man, a Youth patient and eager for a 
nexta Boaſter, a jeering, ſmooth Compenior 
and next an angry man, 2 quier. 1 I fee 
wealthy fellow bountiful and kind, T'le tex 
ſome poor honeſt man from his obſcure plac 


out of thar full! Veſſel, into the other emp 
one. A Sophiſter T'le feat by a Sophiſter, 
one Poet by another ; 


For Beggers Beggers, Poets ervy Poet; : 


I ſeparaterhe clamorous ſcoffers and the teſly, M | 
by purting ſome good nature berween them, MW | 
that they might not juſtle ſo r y on one MW + 
another: Wreitiers, Hunters, and Farmers1 MW { 
put in one Company ; for ſome of the (ame MF + 
nature when put together fight as Cocks; | ;- 
others are very ſocable as Daws : Drinker W :' 
and Lovers 1 (er together, not only thoſe, who W ©; 
(as Sophocies 1ays) teel the fting of Malculine MW »; 
Love, but tchote that are mad after Virgins, I 1; 
or Marry'd Women; for they being warm- 
ed with the like Fire, as ewo pieces of LI :!, 
ron to be joynd, will more readily agrees " 
unlel Wl 
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unleſs perhaps they both fancy the ſame 
perſon. 


— — 


Queltion 11. 


Upon what atcount us the place at the T able call d 
Conſular efteem'd honourable ? 


TY rais'd 2 diſpute about the digniry of 
Places ; for the fame is not accounted 
honourable amongſt all Nations: In Perſia, 
the midſt, for that's a place proper to the 
King himſelf: In Greece the A. wo at 
Rome the lowermoſt of the middle Bed, and 
this is called the Conſular. The Creeks about 
P:zrus, and thoſe of Heracleas reckon the 
rermoſt of the middle Bed to be the chiet : 
But we were moſt puzled about the place cal- 
ld Conſular, for though *tis efteem'd moſt 
|-5nourable, yet not becauſe 'tis either the 
tric, or the mid'it; and its other circum- 
{rances are either not proper to that alone, or 
very frivolous; tho I confeſs three of the 
reatons alledg'd ſeem'd to have ſomething in 
them: The firſt, That the Conſals having 
diflolv'd the Monarchy, and deducing eve- 
ry thing to a more level, and popu- 
ar Eſtate, lefrthe middle, the Kingly place, 
2nd fate in a lower fear ; that by rhis means 
their power and authority might be lefs fub- 
ject to envy, and not fo grievous to their wt 
W 
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Rich man by another; a Youth by a Youth 
a Ma —__ 2 Magiſtrate, and a Friend 
« Rk he Achancnters unte 
either _ == or encreaſe friendihip, and 
ur -will) but firting chat that wants, with 
omething that is able to ſupply it, next one 
that is willing to inftrudt, I will place one 
that is as deſirous tobe inſtructed; next 4 mo- 
roſe one good natur'd ; next a talkative Old. 
man, a Youth patient and eager for a Story; 
nexta Boaſter, a jecring, ſmooth Companion 
and next an an wary ny 2 quier I ſee 
wealthy fellow bountiful and kind, Ile eake 
ſome poor honeſt man from his obſcure place, M |} 
and fer him next, that fomerhing might rn IM: ; 


out of that full Veſſel, into the other empey k 


one. A Sophiſter Ile ſear by a Sophiſter, and M ; 
one Poet by another ; tf 
Þ 

For Beggers Beggers, Poets emuvy Poet: : X 

B 


I ſeparatethe clamorous ſcoffers and the telly, MW |« 
by putting ſome good nature between them, MW 1. 
that they might not juſtle {0 roughly on one Ml +; 
another: Wrelitlers, Hunters, Farmers 1 (:. 
put in one Company ; for ſome of the (ameM \-- 
nature when put together fight as Cocks; ;- 
others are very ſociable as Daws : Drinker 
and Lovers I ſetro ogomver, not only thoſe, who 
(as Sopbocles lays) | the fling of Maſculine 
Love, but thote that are mad after Virgins, 
or Marry'd Women; for they being warm- 
ed with the like Fire, as two pieces of L 


ron to be joyn'd, will more readily agree; 
unlel 
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unleſs perhaps they both 4ancy the fame 
perſon. 


—Tn 


— 


Queſtion IIL 


Upon what atcount us the place at the Table call d 
Conſular efteem'd honourable ? 


His rais'd a diſpute about the digniry of 

Places ; for the fame is not accounted 
honourable amongſt all Nations: In Perſia, 
the midſt, for that's a place proper to the 
King himſelf: In Greece the u ſt; at 
Rome the lowermoſt of the middle Bed, and 
this is called the Conſular. The Greeks about 
Ponte, and thoſe of Heractes reckon the "P- 
rermoſt of the middle Bed to be the chiet : 
But we were moſt puzled about the place cal- 
led Conſular, for though 'tis efteem'd moſt 
I-nourable, yet not becauſe 'tis either rhe 
tirit, or the mid'ſt; and its other circum- 
{rances are either not proper to that alone, or 
very frivolous; tho I confeſs three of the 
reatons alledg'd ſeem'd to have ſomething in 
them: The firſt, That the Conſals having 
diflolv'd the Monarchy, and deducing eve- 


ry thing to a more | level, and popu- 
lar Eſtate, lefr:the middle, the Kin ly place, 
and fate in a lower ſear ; that by this means 
their power and authority might be lefs ſub- 


ject to envy, and not ſo grievous to their _- 
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low Citizens: The ſecond; That, two Beds 
being appointed for the invited Gueſts : The 
third, and the firſt place in that is moſt cor- 
venient for the Maſter of the Feaſt, from 
whence, like a Pilot,he can guide and order eve- 
ry thing,and readily over-look the management 
of the whole Aﬀair; beſides, he is not (© far 
remov'd, but that he might eaſily diſcourſe, 
ralk ro, and complement his Gueltsz for next 
below him his Wife and Children uſually are 
plac't z next above him the moſt honourable 
of the invited, that being the molt prope 
place, as near the Maſter of the Feaſr. 

third, 'Tis peculiar to this place, to be moſt 
convenient for the diſpatch of any ſudden bu; 
nels; for the Roman Conſul is not ſuch a one 
as Archias the Governour of Thebes; nor will 
he fay, when Letters of importance are 
brought to him at Dinner, ſerious things w WI ;,. 
morrow z throw aſide the Pacquer and take the 


_ ar 
great Bowl; but be careful, circumſpect, and, 
mind it at the very inſtant z for not only £3 
the common 1aying hath it) f 


Each throw doth ma'g 1 Dicer fear, 


But even midſt his feaſting and his pleaſure, 
a Magiſtrate ſhould be intent on intervening 
buſinels, and he hath this place appointed, 
the moit convenient for him to receive ani 
meſlage, anſwer it, or Sign a Bill; for there 
the ſecond Bed joyning with the firſt, the turn 
ing at the corner leaves a vacant ſpace, { 
tnat a Notary, Servant or Trumpeter fron 
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the Army night approdch, -detiver his Mef 
je and receive Commands; and the Con- 
{u] having room enough to ſpeak, or uſe his 
Hand, neither trouble any one, nor be hin- 
dred by any of the Gueſts. 


Queſtion IV. 


What manner of man ſhould a Steward of 4 
Feaſt be ? 


Rato my Sor-in-law , and Theor my ac- 

quaintance, at a certain Banquet, where 
the Glaſſes had gone round freely , and a 
little ſtir roſe , but was ſuddenly appeaſed ; 
began to diſcourte of the Othce of the Stew- 
ird of a Feaſt ; declaring that it was my du- 
ty to wear the Chaplet, aflert the decayin 
priviledge, and reitore that Othce which 
10uld take care for the decency and 
order of the Banquet. This propoſal pleas'd 
every one, and, they were all an end beggin 
inc to do it; Well then, taid I, fince you wil 
Wc it fo, I make my ict Steward, and Di- 
ector ot you all, and command the relt co 
ink every one what he will ; but Craro 

ind Theon the frit Propoters and Auchors of 
TWF-15 Decree, I injoyn to declare m thorr, 
vhat Qualthcations fit a man for this Othce 5 
xhat he ſhould principally aim at, and how 
Wectave hiunkklt rowards thoie under his com- 
Fit mand 5 
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mand : This is the SabjeR, and let them & 

- gree amongſt themſelves which head each ſhall 

be: They made ſome flight excuſe at 
firſt, but the 


whole company urging them to 
obey, Crato began thus, A in of a 
Watch (as Plato fays) ought to be moſt watch- 
ful and diligent hinifelf; and the Director of 
ry Companions ought to be the beſt; 
and fuch a one he is that will not be eafily 
overtaken, or apt to refuſe a Glaſs; but a 
Cyrw in his Epiſtle to the Spartans ſays, that 
in many other things he was more fit his 
Brother to be a King ; and chiefly, becauſe 
_ oy _ pre of un : For a 
that is muſt have an ill carriage 

be apt to affront and he that is perfecth 
ſober, muſt be unpleaſant, and fitter to bez 
Governour of a School than of a Feaſt : F+ 
ricles as often as he was choſen General, when 
he put on his Coat, usd to fay to himſelf, s 
'rwere to refreſh his memory, Take heed Pe- 
ricles, thou doſt govern Free-men, thou doſt $6 
vern Athenians: So let our Dire&or ſay pt 
vately to himfelf, Thou art a Governour over 
Friends ; that he might remember neither to 
fuffer them to be debauche, or ſtinr their 
mirth : Beſides, he onght to have (ome * 

in the ſerious ſtudies of the Gueſts, and not 
altogether ignorant of mirth and hamour; 
yet I would have him (as pleaſant Wine ou 
ro be) a little ſevere and roagh; LL 


s inc vere and pobghs forthe. 
Or W11110 | 
i - lating 


6 
temper p le : For as wc 
fhon (ays, That Clearchus his rſtich, 4nd moreſer 
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beat, ſeeri'd 
that is not 


bear ; for "tis not to be fuppos'd+ the different 
forts of Water various ' 
difterent forts Wine, 
bearers ing {ometi 
ſomerimes le) and that man 
lation ro them z this our DireRor ought 


to 
know, and am punctually obſerve 4 6 
that like a ian, ſcrews ) 
ind le i gh be mivhes oo. 


was proper and 
cording to the preſent circum 
ind | of body # Bur if 'this is 


-- ww” a Vw Landis water, 
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un$kilful : Beſides I think none will doubt 
but that the Steward ought to be a friend,and 
have no pique at any of the Gueſts, for other- 
wile in his injunctions he will be intolerable, 
in his diſtributions unequal, in his jeſts apt 
0 {cot and give offence ; (uch a hgure, Theo, 
as out of wax, haih ay diſcourſe tram d for 
the Steward of a Feaſt ; and now I deliver 
him to you 3 and 7hbeoreply'd, He's welcome, 
a very well thap'd Gentleman, and fitted for 
the Oftcez buc whether I thall not ſpall 
him in my particular Application, I cannot 
cell ; In my opinion he 1eems fuch a one as 
will keep an Entertainment to its primitive 
inſtitution, and not ſuffer it to be chang, 
ſomerimes into a Mooting Hall, ſometimes 
a School of Rhetotick, now and then a Dice- 
ing-room, a Playhouſe, or a Stage ; for don't 
you obſerve ſome making fine Orations, and 
putting caſes at a Supper ? Others declaiming, 
or reading fowe of their own compoſitions, 
and others propoling prizes to Dancers and 
Mimicks. Alcibiades mn ns n_y P> 
1:rion's Banquet into a Temple, repreſentir 

there the tacred proceſſion, and myſteries « 

Ceres, now fuch things as theſe in my opin- 
on ought not to be tuffered by a Steward 

but I:e muſt permic ſuch diſcourſe only, ſuc 

ſhows, ſuch merriment as PRION part 

cular end and defign of fuch Entertainment 

and that is, by pleaſant Converſation eithe 

ro beger or maintain friendſhip and gooc 
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by a Glak of Wine, and ends in Good- 


will. 

But now becauſe things pnre and anmixt 
re uſually (urfeiting and odious, ard the ve- 
ry mixture it ſelf nnlefs the Simples be well 
proportioned, and opportunely put together 5 
tho it takes off the (urteiti ity, yet ſpoils 
the ſweetneſs and goodnels © - 
tiog ; 'tis evident that there ought ro be a 
Director who might take care that the Mirth 
and jollity of the Gueſts be exactly and op- 
portunely rempered. Tis a common fay- 
ing, That a Voyage near the Land, and a Walk 
war the Sea, i« the beſt Recreation : Thus our 
Seward ſhould place ſeriouſneſs and gravity 
next jolliry and humour, that when they are 
merry they ſhould be on the very borders of 
Gravity it ſelf; and when grave and ſerious, 
they might be- refreſh'd as Sea-fick perſons, 
having an eaſy and ſhort mo to the mirth 
and jollity that is near z for mirth may be ex- 
ceeding uſeful, and make our grave difcourles 
[mooth and pleaſant, 


K-31 ee ek ou | of. le fbec dana 


As near the Bramble oft the Lilly grows, 
And neighbouring Rue, commends the bluſhing 
Koſe : 


But vain and empty Humours that wanton- 
ly break in upon our Feaſts, are to be ex- 
pelled, leſt ſcoffing and aftronts creep in un- 
ver them, leſt in ther Queſtions or Com- 
c mans wow —_ and abuſe þ as 
ro | cance, by injoyni cterers to {uing, 
| Fir 3 


Bald- 
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Bald-pates to comb their Heads, or a Cri 
ple toriſe and dance; as the Company abut 
Agapeſtor the Academick,, one of whole Legs 
was lame and withered, when in a ridiculi 
frolick they ordain'd, that each man (hou 
{rand upon his Right Leg and take off his 

las, or pay a Shilling; and he when 
it was his turn to command, enjoyn'd the 
company to follow his Example, and drink 
as he did, and having a narrow 
Pitcher he in, he put his wither'd Leg 
into it, and drank his Glaſs, and every one 
in the cm—_ after a fruitlels endeavour to 
:micace, 'paid his Shilling ; *rwas a good hu- 
mour © of Agapeſtor's, and thus every little 
my us muſt be as merrily revenged: 
Beſides, he muſt 'give ſuch com a 
will both pleaſe and profit, putting (uch as are 1 
familiar and eaſy to the perſon, and when per- 
form'd will be for his credit and reputation: 
a Songſter muſt be enjoyn'd to (ing , an 0 
rator to ſpeak, a Philoſopher to ſolve ; 
Problem, and a Poet to make a Song ; for 
every one very readily and willingly under- 
rakes that | 


In which he may out-do himſelf, 


[© nn. 


An Aſſyrian . King by publick Proclamatz 

promisd a reward to him that would Fr 
out any new fort of Luxury and pleaſure: 
And let the pn oy the Kin of an 
rertainment propole ſome piealant reward . 

for any one that introduceth ner 00 
Bd as 
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riment, profitable delight, and laughees, not 
ſuch as attends ſcoffs, and abuſive j Ts 
kindneſs, pleaſanc humour, and good-will,” for 
theſe matters not being well lookt after and 
obſerv'd, ſpoyl and ruine moſt of our Enter- 
taiuments: 'Tis the Office of a prudent man 
to hinder all fort of anger and contention; 
[n the exchange that which ſprings from Co- 
vetoulſnels z in the Fencing and Wreſtling 
Schools from Emulation z in Offices and State 
Aﬀairs from Ambition z and in a Feaſt and 
Entertainment from pleaſantneſs and joque. 


Queſtion V. 


IWby *tis commonly ſaid, that Love makgs a man 
a Poct ? 


OX day, when Soi entertain'd us, up- 
on ſinging ſome Sapphick Verſes, this 
Queſtion was ſtarted ; how it could be true, 


-# FD 4+ EE EF Su SEG EA, EE ed een ottrodenc 
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That Love in all dth vigorous thoughts inſpire, 
And teaches ignorants to tune the Lyre : 


Since Philoxenus On the contrary aſſerts, that 
the Cyclops 


With ſweet Tongued Auſes cur'd his Love. 
Some (aid that Love "_ bold and darin;; 


f 4 vencuriny 
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venturing at new contrivances, and eager to 
accomplith, upon which account Paro calls it 
the enterprizer of every thing ; for it makes 
the Reſerv'd man talkative, the modeſt com- 
lemental, the negligent and ſluggith induftri- 
ous and obfervant ; and what is the greateſt 
wonder,a cloſe,hard and Covetous telilow,if he 
happens to be in Love, as Iron in Fire, be- 
comes pliable and ſotr, eaſy, good-natur'd, and 
very pleaſant, as if there were fomerhing in 
that common jeſt» a Lovers purſe is ty'd with 
the blade of x Leek. Others faid that Love 
was like Drunkennefs, it wakes men warm, 
merry and dilated, and when in that condith 
on, they naturally flide down to Songs and 
Words in meature; and 'tis reported” of «Af 
chylus, that he wrote Tragedies after he was 
heated with a Glats of Wine; and my 
father Lamprias in his C ups ſeem'd to our: 
himielf in ſtarting Queſtions, and iſmart dif- 
peting, and uſually ſaid, that like Frankincenſe 
he exhaled more freely after he was warm'd 
£.nd as Lovers are extreamly pleas d with the 
fioht of their belov d, to-chey praiſe with s 
wach ſatisfaction as they behold, and as Lowe 
is tz!arive in every thing, ſo more eſpecially 
12 commencation; for Lovers themſelves be 
J.cve, and weouid have a!! others think that 
the object of their pathon'is pleaſing and ex 
CE.ients and this mide Candaxles the Lydie 
f.;ce Gyce- into lis Chamber to behold the 
bezury of his nzked Wife. For they delight 
12 the teſtimony of others, and thexefore ia 
21] Compotures upon the mh -- 
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them with Songs, and Verſes, as we dreſs I 
mages with Gold, that more may hear of 
chem, and that they may be remembred the 
more. For if they preſent a Cock. Horſe, 
or any other thing to the Belov'd, 'tis neatly 
trim'd and ſet oft with all the Ornaments of 
Art, and therefore when they would preſent 
a Complement, they would have it curious 
:nd pleaſing, and ſuch as Verſe uſually appears; 
Sofſims applauding thele Diſcourſes , added, 
perhaps we may make a probable conjecture 
from Theophraſtw his Diſcourſe of Muſick, 
for I have lately read the Book, and Theo- 
phraſtus lays down three Caujes of Muſick, 
Grief, Pleaſure, and Enthaſfaim ; for each of 
theſe changes the uſual tone, and makes the 
voice flide into a Cadence : 


therefore we perceive our i 

Concluſions, and Actors in their Complalnes 
be ſomewhat melodious, and = 4 in- 
toa tune. Excels of Joy provokes the more 
Airy men to frisk and e, and keep their 


ſteps tho unskilful in the Art; and as Pindar 

hath it, 

They ſhout, and roar, and wildly toſs their 
Head : 


But the graver ſort are only excited to ſing, 
raiſe their voice, and tune their words into 2 


Sonnet 3 butEnthuſiaſm quite changes the body 
and the voice, and makes it far different from 
its uſual conſtitution : Hence dt 
” . S- 
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cles in Mealure : 

Mad-men, but are ay eg in the by 
rave #1 Verſe. This being —_ ;þ and you 
will but Anatomize love a little, and look 
Barro\ _ it, 'twill appear that no paſſion 
in the World is attended with more vi 
grief, more exceſſive joy, or greater extaſies 
and fury ; a Lovers Soul looks like Sopho- 
cles his City, 


At once 'tu« full of Sacrifice, 
Of joyful Songs, of groans and crys 


And therefore *tisno wonder, a ice Love 
contains all the Cauſes of Mulick _ 
Pleafure, and Enthulialm, and is beſides 

duſtrious and talkative; it thould > gt us 
more than any other pafhon to Poetry and 


Sd. 


90 


Queſtion VI. 


IWhetber Alexander was 4 great Drinkgr ? 


Ome ſaid that Alexander did not drink 
mg bur {at long in Company, dilcoar- 
ſing w Friends z but ty w 408 this 
_—_— _ from the Kings Diary 
"twas very often regiſter d, tuch a "hy, 
ſometimes two days Og 


gag” 
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aleer a dPranch, any Bs courle Le made 
im cold in Love, paſhonate, and angry : 
which argue a hat conſtitution, and ſome re- 
port his {weat was fragrant, and perfum'd his 
cloaths, which is another argument of heat, as 
we fee the hotteſt and drie(t Climates bear 
Frankincenſe and Caſſia, for 2 fragrane ſmell, 
as Theophraſtus thinks, proceeds trom a due 
concoction of the ; When the noxious 


rw is * y me eds __ - 
[ it probable T9 que at Cals 

henes, tor av ng his Toole, le, becauſe of the 
hard drinking, and retuling the t Bowl 
call'd hy in his turn : adding, { wil 
not drink Alexonder, to ſtand in of /- 


culapins : And thus much of Alexander. 

.- wy wi us that AMithridates, the famous 
ai ny the frm wma, Þ other tryalsot 
$ 


he ang i d areward to the 

hay ” Drinker in his 
Kingdom, He won the Prizes hunk, 
he out-drank every man livi 


his Excellency that way, was ca d ren 
but this reafon for his Sirname is a vain fancy, 
and an idle ſtory ; for whilſt he was an Infanc 
a flaſh of Lighening burnt his Cradle, but did 
lis Body no harm, only left a lictle mark on 
ls F d, which his cover'd when he 
was grown a Boy ; and after he came to be a 
Man another —_— 
ang hone the Agroves. in { a Quiver that was 


hanging under him Fwy from whence his Divi- 
— — rchers, and arm'd 
men, _— O__ win him Cpl Vier —_ 
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in his Wars, and the Vulgar gave him this 
name,becauſe in thoſe many dangers by Light- 
ning, he bore ſome refemblance to the The- 
ban Biccbus : From hence great Drinkers were 
the ſubject of our diſcourte, and the Wreſt- 
ler Herachdes, or, as the Alexandrians mince 
it, Heracles, who liv'd but inthe laſt Age, was 
accounted one z he, when he could get none to 
hold out with him, invited ſome to take their 
Mornings-draught, others w Dinner, to Sup- 
per others, and othersafrer, to take a merry 
glaſs of Wine, fo that as the firſt went off, the 
tecond came, and the third and fourth Compa- 
ny, and he all the while without any intermith; 
on took his glals round, and out-late all the 
four Companies. 

Amonglt the retainers to Druſus the —_—_ 
ror Tiberias his Son, there was a Phytician that 
drank down all the Court, he, he fate 
down, would uſually rake five or (ix bitter 
Almonds to prevent the operation of the 
Wine, but when ever he was forbidden that 
he knockt under preſently ; and a fingle pla 
doz d him. Some think theſe Almonds have 
2 penetrating, abſterſive quality, and able ro 
cleanſe the face, and clear it the com- 
mon freakles, and therefore when they are 
eaten, by their bitrernels vellicate and fret the 
pores, and by that means draw down the af- 


the molt unpleaſant, for, as Plaro faies, dry- 
nels being an Enemy to moiſture, unnatura 
c 
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tracts the (pungy, and tender nerves of the 
Tongue, and green Ulcers are uſually drain'd 
by bitter injections. Thus Homer, 


He ſqueez'd bu Herbs, and bitter juice apply 'd, 
find flraight the blood was ftancht, the ſore was 
(dry d. 


And he gueſſes well, that what is bitter to the 
talt, is a dryer, belides, the Powders Women 
uſe to dry ap their ſweat, are bitter, and by 
reaſon of that Quality aſtringent. This then 
being certain, 'tis no wonder that the bitter- 
nels of the Almonds hinders the ion of 
the Wine, fince it dries the infide of the 
Body, and keeps the Veins from being over- 
charg'd : For from their diſtencion and diſtur- 
bance, they ſay drunkenneſs proceeds. And 
this conjecture is much confirm'd from that 
which uſually happens to a Fox ; for if he eats 
bitter Almonds without drinking, his moiſture 
ſuddenly fails, and 'tis preſent h. 


<— — — 


Quelt, VII. 
Why old Men love pure Wine ? 


Was __ why old DN _ 
uors : Some 2 
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was mean and obvious, and belide, neither a 
ſufficient, nor a true reafon ; for the like hap- 
pens to all their other ſenſes; for they are not 
eaſily to be mov d, or wrought on by any 
qualities, unleſs they are in intenfe d 

and make a vigorous imprefhon ; but the rea- 
ſon is, the laxity of the habit of cheir body, 
for that being grown lax and weak, loves a 
{mart ſtroak. Thus their taſt is pleasd moſt 
with ſtrong ſapors, their {melling with brisk 
odors; for trong and anallay'd qualities make 
a more pleaſing impreſſion on che fenſe: Their 
rouch is almoſt ſenſeleſs ro a fore, and a wound 
generally raiſes nofl in: The like alſo in 
their _ may be oblerv'd, for old Muſlici- 
ans play louder and ſharper than others : that 
bone move their own dull Tympanum 
with the ſound : For what Steel is to the ed 
m a Knife, that Spirit is to the ſenſe in 
Body, and therefore when the Spirits fail ; the 
ſenſe grows dull and ſtupid, and cannot be 
rais'd, unleſs by ſomething, ſuch as ſtrong 
wine, that makes a vigorous impreſſion. 


Queſt. VIII, 


Why old Men read beſt at a dift ance ? 


TY my Diſcourſe in the former Problem 
ſome Objection my be drawn from the 
Senſe of ſeeing in old men ; for if they hold 

2 
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2 Book at a diſtance they will read pretty 
well, nearer they cannot ſee a letter ; and 


this «£/chyles means by theſe Verſes, 


Far off thon canſt not ſee, nay ſcarce behold 
When near ; a proper Seribe now thon art old : 


And Sophocles more plainly, 


Old men are flow in talk , they hardly hear, 
Far off rhey ſee, bnt all are blind, when near : 


And therefore, if old mens Organs are more 
obedient to ſtrong and intenſe Qnalities ; why, 
when they read, do they not take the Re- 
flection near at hand, but holding the Book a 
good way off, mix, and ſo as Wine by Warer, 
weaken it by the intervening Air? an- 
ſiered, that they did not remove the Book 
0 leſſen the light, but to receive more rays, 
ind let all the ce berween the Letters and 
r!1cir Eyes be hd with lightfome Air. O- 
thers agreed with thoſe chat imagine the Rays 
of Vihon mix with one another, for fince 
there is a Cone ſtretcher berween each Eye, 
and the Obje&, whoſe point is in the Eye, 
and _ Baſis is >» Se, 'ris e 
that for ltome way one a part 
:nd by it ſelf; bue when the diſtance increaf- 
&5 , they mix, and make bur one common 
light , and therefore every Objet 7 
ſingle and not two, tho 'ris ſeen by both Eyes 
ar once z for the Conjundion ot the Cones 
makes theſe rwo appearances but one 3 0 
55 
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ger numerous 
beams 3 but is proportionable and ſufhcient for 
the feeble ſplendor of the Stars, and fo can joyn 
with it, and cooperate to move the Sente. 


— 


Queſtion IX. 
by freſh Water waſbes Cloaths better than Salt? 


Heon the Grammarian,when Merrins Florus 
gave us an Entertainment, askt Themiſto- 


«/:3 the Stoick,, why Chryſippas tho he frequent- 
'y mention'd ſome Phenomena in Na- 


ture (ſuch as Pouder'd Beef ſoakt in Salt Wa- 
cr grows freſher than before , Fleeces of 
TM Gg8g Wool 


__ <a 
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Wool are more eaſily ſeparated by a gentle, 
than a quick and violent force, men that 
are faſting eat flower than thoſe that rook a 
Breakfaſt) yet never gave any reaſon for the 
appearance : And Themiſtocles reply'd , that 
Chryſtpme only propos'd fuch things by the 
by, as inſtances to corre&t us, who ealily af- 
ſent, and without any reaſon, ro what ſeems 
likely, and disbelieve every thing which ſeems 
unlikely at the firſt fight. But why, Sir, are 
'00 concern'd at this? For if you are {| 
uy and would enquire into the Caules of 
things, you need not want Subjects in your 
oun profeſhon ; but pray cell me = Flomer 
makes Nax/icae wath in the River rather than 
the Sea, tho it was near, and in all likely- 
hood hotter, clearer, and fitter to waſh with 
than that. And Theon reply'd, Ariftorle hath 
already given an account for this, from the 
grolsnels of the Sea-water z for in this, abun- 
dance of rough, earthy particles are mixt, and 
thole make it Salt; and upon this account 
Swimmers, or any other weight ſink not {6 
much in Sea-water as in freth, for the latter 
being thin and weak, yields to every preſſure, 
and 15 ealily divided, an ris pure and un- 
rzixt, and by reaſon of this ſubrilty of parts 
it penetrates better than Salt-water , 
looineth from the Cloaths the ſticking parti- 
cles of the pot : And is not this diſcourſe of 
Arijtotle very probable : Probable indeed, | 
reply'd, but not true; for I have obſerv's 
tat with Athes, Gravel, or, if choſe are not 
to be gotten, with Duſt it (elf, they oO 
& 
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thicken the Water, as if the Earthy particles 
being rough would fcour betrer than Fair- 
water, whoſe thinneſs make; it weak and in- 
effectual ; and therefore he is miſtaken when 
he ſays the thickneſs of the Sea-water hinders 
the effet, ſince the ſharpne(s of the mixt par- 
ticles very much conduces to make it clean- 
ling; for that opens the pores, and draws our 
the (tain. But fince all Oily matter is moſt 
dificule ro be wathe our, and fpots a Cloath, 
and the Sea is Oily, that's the reaſon why ic 
doth not ſcour as well as freſh; and that "ris 
Oily e'en Arifotle him(elf affertsz for Salt in 
I1is Opinion hath ſome Oy! in it, and there- 
fore makes Candles, when _— on them 
burn the better and clearer than before : And 
Sea-water ſprinkled on 2 flame encreaſeth it, 
and is more eafily kindled than any other, 
and this in my opinion makes it botrer than 
the freſhy and beſides, I may urge another 
Cauſe, for the end of waſhing is drying, and 
that ſeems cleaneſt which is dryeſt , and the 
moiſture that ſcours, (as Hellebore, with the 
Humours that it purges) ought to fly away 
quickly together with the ſtain : The Sun 
quickly draws out the freih water becaule it is 
0 light, but the Sale-water being rough, lodg- 
ES IN the and theretore is nor ealily 
dry'd : And Them reply'd, you fay juſt no- 
thing, Sir, for Ariftorte in the fame Book aft- 
firms, that thoſe that walh in the Sea, it chey 
ſtand in the Sun, are ſooner dry'd than thoite 
thar waſh in the freſh Streams. "Tis crue, 1 
anfivered, he ſays (o, but I hope that Homer 
Gegg 2 aſlecting 
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aſſerting the contrary will by you eſpecially. 
be more oy believd, for Ulyſſes as he 
1 


writes, after his Shipwrack meeting Nas- 


ſicae, 
A frightſul ſight, and with the Salt beſmear d, 


ſaid to her Maidens, 


Retire a while till I bave waſht my Skin ; 
And when he had leapt into the River, 


He from his Head did ſcour the Foaming Sea, 


The Poet knew very well what happens in 
ſuch a caſe; for when thoſe that come 


wet out of the Sea ſtand in the Sun, the ſub- 
tleſt and lighteſt parts ſuddenly exhale, but 
the Salt and rough particles ſtick upon the Bo- 
dy in a Cruit, til! they are watht away by 
the treih Water of a Spring. 


ee IT 
— 


Queſtion X. 


Why at Athens the Dance of Ajax's Tribe was 
never determin'd to be the laſt ? 


V Hen we were feaſting at Ser apions, who 
gave an Entertainment after the 
L:iomid Tribe by his order and directions had 
wor 
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won the prize in the publick Dance; (for we 
were Citizens and free of that Tribe) a very 
pertinent diſcourſe,and proper to the then occa- 
tion hapned : It had been a very notable tryal 
of skill : The King Arg 7g being very ge- 
nerous and magnificent in his rewards, and de- 
fraying the expences of all the Tribes: He 
was at the ſame Feaſt with: us, and being a 
very good humor'd man, and eager for in- 
ſtruction, he would now and then freely di- 
{courſe of antient cuſtoms, and as freely hear : 
Marcus the Grammarian began thus ; Neanthes 
the Cyzicenian in his Book call'd the Fabulous 
Narrations of this City, aftirms that it was a 
priviledge of Ajax's Tribe that their Dance 
ſhould never be determin'd to be laſt : "Tis 
true, he brings ſome Story's for confirmation 
of what he ſays ; but if he faltify's, the mar- 
ter is , and let us all inquire after the rea- 
ſon ofthe thing : But ſays Milo, ſuppole it be 
2 meer tale. "Tis no ſtrange thing, reply'd 
Philopappms, if in our diſquiſitions atter truth, 
we meet now and then with fuch a thing as 
Democritus the Philoſopher did ; for he one 
day eating a Cucumber, and finding it of a 
Honey taſt, askr his Maid where the boughr 
it; andſhe telling him ſuch a Garden, he roſe 
trom Table and Þade her direct him to the 
place: the maid ſurpriz'd, askt him what he 
meant; and he reply'd, I muſt ſearch after the 
cauſe of the ſweernels of the fruit ; and thall 
hind it the ſooner if I ſee the place ; and the 
maid with a ſmile reply'd, {it ſtill, pray Sir, 
tor I unwittingly put it into a Honey Barrel : 

Gg8g 3 And 
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And he, as it were dilcontented, cry'd out, 
Shame take thee, yet T'le purſue my parpole, 
and feck after the cauſe, as if this ſ 
were a taſt nacural, and to the Fruit. 
Therefore neither will we admit Xeanthes his 
credulity and inadvertency in ſome Story's as 
an excule, and a good reaſon for avoiding this 
diſquiſition, for we thall exerciſe our Thou 
by 1t, tho no other advantage riles from 
Inquiry : Preſently every one pour d out ſore- 
thing in commencation of that Tribe, men- 
—_— every maner that ngde for its credit 
reputation : Marathon was brought in as 
belonging to itz and Armodauw with his AF 
fociates, by birth Aphidneans, were allo 
duc'd as glorious members of thatTribe : 
Orator Glaxcias prov'd that that Tribe made 
up the —_— in the Battel at Aſarar 
from eA{chylms his A ww had him 
hr valiantly m the Encounter 3 and 
fart evinced that Calimachw the Field 
Marihal was of that Tribe , who behav'd 
himtelf very bravely, and was the principal 
cauſe next to M/riades, with whoſe opinion 
he concur'd, that that Batre] was fought : To 
this Difcourſe of Glaxcias I added, that the E- 
d&&k which impower'd Mzlriades to lead forth 
the Arbemans was made when the e/fantid 
Tribe was chief of the Afſemably, and that in 
the Battel of Flares the Game Tribe wan the 
greateſt glory ; and upon that account, as the 
_ ons d, that hg wg nr a Sect: 
ce tor this Victory to the Nymphs Sphregs- 
rides, the City providing a Vs and all 
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other neceſlary's belonging to it : But you 
may obſerve (I continu'd) that other Tribes 
likewiſe have their peculiar glory's ; and you 
know that mine,the Leonid Tribe,yields to none 
in any point of reputation : Belides, conſider 
w 'tis not more probable that this was - 
granted out of a particular reſpect ; and to 
pleaſe Ajax, from whom this Tribe received 
its Name, for we know he could not endure 
to be out-done, but was eaſily hurry'd on to 
w— enormities by his contentious and 
paſhonate humour ; and therefore to =P 
with him, and afford ſome comfort in his 
diſaſters they (ecur'd him from the moſt vex- 
ing grievance that follows the misfortune of 
the conquer'd, by ordering that his Tribe 
ihould never be determin'd to be laſt. 
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1he Second Book. 


Queſtion I. 


What, as Xenophon intimates, are the moſt & 
greeable Qucjtions, and moſt pleaſant raillery at 


an Entertainment ? 


F the ſeveral things that are pro- 
vided for an Entertainment, ſome, 
my Sous Senecto, are abſolucel 
neceſlary; ; {uch are Wine, Bread, 

Meat, Stools, and Tables: Ochers are brought 
in not for neceſſity bur pleaſure ; ſuch are 
Songs, Shows, Mimicks, and Buffoons: which 
when preſent delight indeed, but when ab- 
ſent are n' or eagerly delir'd 3; nor is the En- 
tertainment lcokt upon as mean, becauſe ſuch 
are wanting: Juſt fo of Diſcourſes, {ome the 
loder men adinit 2s neceflary to a Banquet; 
and others for their pretty nice {peculations, as 
more prohtabie and agreeable than a Fi -= 
al 
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and a Pipe: My former Rock givesye - 
amples of both forts z of the firſt, are theſe ; 
Whether we ſhould Philoſophize at T able ? Whe- 
ther the Entertainer ſhould appoint proper ſeats 
or leave the Gueſts to agree upon their own ? of 
the ſecond, Why Lovers are taclin'd to Poetry? 
And the Queſtion about Ajax his Tribe : The 
former I call ly watlns, Table-talk, 
but both together I comprehend under the 
general name, Sympoſiacks : They are promil- 
cuoufly fer down, not in any exact merhod 
but as each ſingle occur'd ro memory : And 
let not my Readers wonder that I dedicate 
theſe collections to you, which I have re- 
ceiv'd from others or your own mouth, for if 
all learning is not bare remembrance, og to 
learn and remember are very commonly one 
and the fame thing. Now each Book being 
divided into ten Queſtions, that ſhall make the 
hrſt in this, which Socratical Xenophon hath as 
it were propos'd ; for he tells us, that Gobrias 
banqueting with Cyr«s amongſt other things 
which he found admirable in the Perſians, 
was furpriz'd to hear them ask one another 
{uch Queſtions, which to be interrogated was 
more delightful chan to be ler alone, and paſs 
luch jeſts on one another, that ' twas more 
p.ealant to be jeſted on, than not; for it tome 
even whilſt they praiſe, offend ; why ſhould 
not their polite and neat facetioulnels be ad- 
mird, whoſe very raillery is delightful and 
p.calant to him that is the Subje& of it: Here 
Soyarrus Our Entertainer (aid, I with I could 


icarn what kind of Queſtions thoſe are, for ro 
be 
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be skill'd in, and make right uſe of A 

Queſtions, and pleaſant raillery [hin {hate 
ſmall part of Converſation: A conſiderable 
one, I reply'd, but pray obſerve whether Xe- 
nophon him elf, in his deſcriptions of Socrates, 
and the Perſian, Entertainments, hath not ſufh. 
ciently explain'd them but if you would 
have my thoughts, firſt, are pleas'd to 
be aske thoſe ſtions to whi Ly 
an anſiver ready z ſuch are thoſe in which 
the perſons ask'd have {ome kill, and 


thing beyond 
do anſwer, 


wrong : Now if the Anſwer be not only ealy, 
but hath ſomething not common, it is more 
pnakeng fro _ — it 3 and this hap 
pens, when their knowledge is greater 

the Vul as ſuppoſe they are well skill'd 
in points of Aſtro or ick : For not 
only in ation, and {ſerious matters, but alſo 
in Diſcourſe every one hath a natural diſpoſi- 
tion to be pleas'd, (as Ewripides hath it) 


To ſeem far to out-do bimſelf ; 
And all are delighted when men put ſuch 


abons as they underſtand; and would have 
others know that they are acquainted with; 


and therefore Trave and Merchants are 
moſt 
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| Grisfy'd, when their company is inqui- 
ſaive about Councreys, the unknown 


things which they have bravely and ſucceſs- 
fully perform'd, and which will not 
permit to be (poken by themſelves before 
company 3 and therefore Neftor did well ,* 
when being acquainted with Uiyſes his defire 
of Reputation, he ſaid, 


Tell brave Uliylles, Glory of the Greeks, 
How you the Horſes ſeiz.'d 1 


For men cannot endure the infolence of thoſe 
who praiſe themlelves, and repeat their own 
exploits, unleſs the c y delires it, and 
they are forc'd td a Relation ; therefore ic 
tickles them co be askt about their Embaſly's 
2nd adminiſtrations of the Common-wealth, it 
they have done any thing nocable in cicher 3 
and upon this account the envious and ill-natur'd 
ſtart very ade andreas — 

wart 
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thwart and hinder all ſuch kind of motions 
being very unwilling to give any occaſion or 
opportunity - for that Diſcourſe which ſhall 
tend to the advantage of the Relator. In 
ſhort, we pleaſe thoſe to whom we put them, 
when we ſtart Queſtions about thole matter: 
which their Enenues hate to hear : Viyſes ſays 
ro Alcwmous, 


You bid me tell what various Ills I bore, 
That the ſad tale might makgs me grieve the 


more. 


And Ocdipzs fays to the Chorus, 


"Tis pain toraiſe again a buried grief : 
But Ewrirides on the contrary, 


How ſweet it ts, when we are lal'd in eaſe 
To think, of Toyls! when well of a diſeaſe ! 


True indeed, but not to thoſe that are til 
toſt, ſtill under a misfortune : Therefore, bx 
{ure never ask any man about his own 
miry's ; "tis irkſom to relate his loſſes - & 
Children or Eſtate, or any unproſperous ac 
venture by Se2 or Land ; but ro ask a man 
how he carry'd the Cautle, how he was oa 
re{sd by the King : how he eſcaped ſuch : 
Storm, fuch an Aflault, Thieves, and the 
lixe ; this pleaferh him, he ſeems to enjoy © 
over again in his relation, and is never wean 
of the Torick, Betides, men love to be ask© 
ay IT 
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about their happy Friends, or Children that 
have made good in Philoſophy, the 
Law, or are great at z aS allo about the 
diſgrace, and open conviction of their Enemys 
for of ſuch matters they are moſt eager to dil- 
courſe; yet are cautious of beginning it them- 
ſelves, leſt they ſhould ſeem to inſult over, and 
rcjoyce at the miſery of others : You pleale a 
Hunter if you ask him about Dogs, a Wreltler 
1bout Exerciſe 3 and an Amorous man about 
Beautys 3 the Ceremonious and Superſtitious 
Diſcourſes about Dreams, and what ſucceſs he 
hath had by following the directions of O- 
mens , Sacrifices , and the kindneſs of the 
Gods; and ſome Queſtions concerning thoſe 
things will extreamly pleaſe him : He that in- 
quires any ng of an old man, tho the ſtory 
coth not at all concern him, wins his hearr, 
and urges one that is very Willing to Dil- 
courle z 


Neleides Neſtor faithfully relate 

How Great Atrides dy'd, what ſort of fate; 
And where was Menelaus largely tell ; 

Did Argos hold him when the Hero fell ?/ 


Here is a multitude of Queſtions and variecy 
of Subjects ; which is much better than to 
confine and cramp his Anſwers, and fo de- 
prive the old men of the moſt plealant enjoy- 
ment they can have. In ſhort, They that had 
rather pleaſe than diſtaſt, will {till propoſe 
luch Queſtions, the Anſwers ro which thall 
rather get the praiſe and good-will, than con- 
wn. and hatred of the Hearers. And fo 
much.of Queſtions. As 
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As for Raillery,thoſe that cannoc uſe it cat 
tiouſly, with art, and time it well, ſhould ne- 
ver venture at it: For as ina ſlippery 
if you but juſt ronch a man as you pats by, 
you throw —_ 3 ſo when wearein _ 
we are in tripping at every li 
word that is not ſpoken with due dreſs: 
And we are more apt to be offended with a 
joque, than a plain and feurrilous abuſe ; for 
we fee the latter often flip from a man on- 
wittingly in paſſion, but conſider the former 
as a thing voluntary, proceeding from malice 
and ill-nature, and therefore we are generally 
more offended at a ſharp jeerer, than a whi- 
fling ſnarler: "Tis evident, that every joque 
bites, but an abuſe is affronting, and purpolſe- 
ly delign'd ; for inſtance, he that calls thee 

oſtard-monger, plainly and openly abuſeth; 


Such was Crcero's to Oft vine who 
ro be deſcended from an A 
Cicero (poke ſomething, Otavie (aid he 
did not hear him, Ci-ero rejoyn'd, True, for 
you have a hole through your Ear : And Ae 
lanthus when he was ridicul'd by a C omme dias, 
ſaid, You pay me now ſomething that you do 
not owe me; and upon this 2ccount jeers vex 
more ; for like Bearded Arrows they ftick 
a long while, and gail! the wounded ft ; 
Their ſmartneſs is pleaſant, and delights the 
company, and thoſe that are pleavd with the 
ſaying ſeem to believe rhe ' 
For according to Theophr aftus a jeer is a Fign- 
ranve 
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rative reproach for ſome fault or miſdemea- 
nor, and therefore he that hears it ſupplys the 
conceal'd part, as if he had ſome knowledge 
in, and gave credit to the thing ; for he char 
laughs =_ Peng war Ton iew (aid h 
one w u a deſign upon his 
Cloaths, asking him if he went to Supper at 
ſuch a Face: es, he reply'd, I go, bur ſhall 
likewife lodge there all night, doth as it were 
confirm the accuſation, and believe the fel- 
low was a Thief; and therefore an imperti- 
nent jeerer makes the whole company ſeem 
ill natur'd and abufive, as being pleas'd with, 
and conſenting to the ſcurrility of the jeer : 
"Twas one of the excellent Laws of Sparta,That 
none ſhould be bitter in their jefts, and the jeer'd 
patiently endure ;, but if he took offence, the other 
ras ro forbear and parr ſue the frolick. no farther : 
allery as tall delight and pleafe the perſon 
raillery as eli pleaſe the perſon 
that is jeſted on, when to be ſmart without 
offence, is no mean piece of cunning and ad- 
dreſs? Firſt then, ſuch as will vex and gall the 
Conſcious, muſt pleaſe thoſe that are clean, 
innocent, and not ſuſpected of the matter 
ſuch a joque is Xenophon's, when he pleaſantly 
brings in a very ugly ill-lookt fellow, and is 
{mart upon him for being Sambaxlas minion : 
Such was that of Aufidzus Modeftus, who 
when our Friend Qainrw in an Ague com- 
pang his hands were cold, reply'd, Sir, you 
rought them warm from your Province ; for 
this made Quintws laugh, and extream|y pleas'd 
him ; yet it had been a reproach and abule ro 
a 
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a covetous and oppreſling Governour : Thus 
Socrates pretending to compare Faces with 
the beauteous Crirobulws , rally'd only, and 
not abusd: And Alcibiades again was {mart 
on Socrates , a$ his Rival in Agathos afteRi- 
on : Kings are pleas'd when jeſts are put upon 
them as if they were private, and poor men ; 
ſuch were the Flatterers to Philip when he 
chid him, Sir, don't I keep you? For thole that 
mention faults of which the perſons are not 
really guilty, intimate thoſeVirtues,with which 
they are really adorn'd : But then 'tis requiſue 
that thoſe Virtues ſhould be evident, and cer- 
tainly belong to them, otherwile the diſcourle 
will breed , a wan and ſuſpition: He that 
tells a very rich man that he will procure him 
a Sum of Money ; a temperate ſober man, and 
one that drinks Water only, that he is foxt, or 
hath taken a Cup too much; a hoſpitable, ge 
nerous, _ humour'd man, that he 1s a ng: 
"2rd and a pinch-penny 3 or threatens an EXce 
ent Lawyer to meet him at the Bar; mult 
make the perſons (mile, and pleaſe the Com 
pany : Thus Cww was very obliging and com- 
plailant when he challeng'd his playfellows at 
thoſe {ports, in which he was ſure to be over- 
comez and J/menias piping at a Sacrifice, 
when no good Omens appear'd, the man that 
hir'd him fnatche the Pipe, and play'd v 
ridiculouſly himielf; and when all found faulr, 
he ſaid, To play ſatis attorily, ws the gift © 
Herven: And Iſmenias with a ſmile £ly's, 
Il liljt 1 playd the Gods were ſo well pleaſed 
tha they were carcleſs of the- Sacrifice , but 
IT) 
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to be rid of thy miſe, they preſently receiy/'d 


", 

But' more, thoſe that jocoſely put ſcanda- 
lous names upon things commendable,if oppor- 
runely done, pleaſe wore than he that plain- 
ly and openly comments z for thoſe that co- 
ver a reproach under fair and refpectful 
words, (as he that calls an unjuſt man  4ri- 
ſt1des, a coward Achilles) gall more than thoſe 
that openly abuſe : Such 1s that of Oedjpw in 


Sophoctes, 
The fanhful Creon her moft conſtant Friend ; 


The familiar /rony in commendations anſwers 
to this on the other ſide; fuch Socrates us'd 
when he call d the kind endeavour and in- 
duſtry of Antiſthenes ' to make men _ 
Pimping, Bauds-craft, and Allurement. A 
vrhers that call'd Crate; the Philoſopher, who 
where ever he went was care(sd and honou- 
red, Jv94 mweiz]lw, the Door-opener : Again a 
complaint that implys thankfulneſs for a re- 
ceivd favour is pleatantTraillery ; thus Dioge- 
"cs of his maſter Antrifthenes, 


That man that made me leave my pretions Ore, 

loath'd we with ragr, and forc d me to be 
pIOF 5 

I bat man that made me wander, beg my Bread, 

And ſcorn to have a Honſe 10 hide my Head 


ſor it had not ben half fo pleaſane to have | 
\ id, That may that made-me wiſe, cotterr, and 
h 


happy by 
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haypy : And a Spart meking as if he would 
Fo Faule with the Maſter of the Exerciſes, for 
giving him Wood that woald not {moek, ſaid, 

ſhed a tear; And be 


+: C: , 
long time would not 


incger 
h as theſe 
[pop en, 6, 
prais , 
Beſides, he that would be civilly facetious 
muſt know the difference berween a Vice 
and commendable Study 
for inſtance, between the love of Money, or 
contention, and of Muſick or Hunting 3 for 
men are griev'd if twitted with the former, 
bur if with the latter, take it very well 
Thus Demoſthenes the Mytilenian was pleaſant 
enough, when knocking at a mans Door that 
was much given to ſinging, and playin on the 
Hers had bel bid come in. Gil. will if you 
will rye up your Harp z but Ly/i«- his flatterer 
was ollentverſor being frighted at a Wooden 
Scorpion that he threw into his lap, and ar - 
out on oy regen: Is —_ ep 
And T le fright your Majeſty too ;, grve me 4 
In ſeveral things about the Body too the like 
Caucicn is to be obſerv'd ; thus he car 
je 
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jeſfted on for a flat or hookte noſe uſually 
laughs at the jeſt : (Thus Caſfenders friend 
was not at all di 'd when Theophraſtiw 
ſaid to him, *'Ti* ſtrange, Sir, that your Eyes 
don't play, fince your Noſe is ſo near, and (» 
well fired for a Pipe : And Cyrus commanded 
2 long hawk nos'd fellow to marry a flat nos'd 
Girl, for then they would very well agree :) 
A jeſt on any for his ſtinking breath, or 
filthy noſe, is irkſom; for baldnels, it may be 
born, but for blindneſs or infrmity in the 
Eyes, intolerable : *Tis true, Anrigonw would 
que upon himſelf, and once receiving a Pe- 
tition written in t Letrers, he ſaid, This 4 
man may read if he were ſtark blind: Bur he 
kill'd Theocritxs the Chian for ſaying, when 
—_—_ a 2; Rr Ci 
$s Eyes, he wou pardoned ; Sir 
then tis inpolkible for me to be ſaved ; And 
Byſuntins to Paſſiades (aying, Sir, your Eyes ave 
mech, reply'd, Ton wpbraid me with this infir mit y, 
nor confidering that thy Son carry's the vengeance 
0® Heaven on bis back ; now Paſfrtades his Son was 
Hunch-backe: And Archippm the popular 
Atheman was much diſpleas'd with Melanthius 
for being ſmart on his crooked back, for Me- 
laitiins had aid, that he did not r-»=:r= ſtand 
up, but zawrwe bend down for the Common- 
wealth : Tis traefome are not mach concern'd 
at fach yk Thus Antigonus his Friend 
when he had beg'd a Talent, and was deny'd, 
defired 2 Guard, leſt fome body ſhould rob 
"im of that Talent hee was now to carry 
ome: Different mn make men difte- 
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. rally, to look into the Humours of 
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rently affe&ed, and that which troubles 
15 not regarded by another : Epaminondas 
ing with his fellow Magiſtrates drank Vine- 

er; and ſome asking if it w2s good for this 

ealth, reply 'd, 7 cannor tell that, but I know 
it makes me remember what I drink at bome: 
Therefore it becomes every man that would 
his com- 

y, and take heed to converſe without of 
Ence. 

Love as in moſt things elſe, fo in this mat- 
ter equine Mien , effect , for ſome "a 
are pleas'd, ſome diſpleas'd at a merry jeſt; 
therefore in this caſe a fit time muſt be accy- 
rately obſerv'd; for as.a blaſt of Wind puff 
out a Fire whilſt 'tis weak and little, bur 
when throughly kindled ſtrengthens and -ig- 
creaſerh it z ſo Love, before 'tis evident and 
confe(s'd, is diſpleasd at a diſcoverer , but 
when it breaks orth, and blazes in every bo- 
dys Eyes, then 'tis delighted with, and ga 


thers [trength by the frequent blaſts © 
hen their beloved re preſent 
'ewill gratify them moſt to paſs a 


and raillery : 

cher Sub- 
their paſhon, but to fall on any other 
ject will be counted an abuſe: If they are 
remarkably loving to their own Wives, ar 
entertain a generous affection for a 
youth , then are they proud, then ti 
when jeer'd for ſuch a Love : And therefore 
Archeſilaus when an Amorous man in his YC 
School laid down this Propoſition, 1» my opi- WW '/- 
non one thing cannot touch another, reply d, Sir, Wc! 
you rouch thus perſon, pointing to a lovely boy 
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that ate near him : Beſide, the company muft 
be conſidered; for what aman will only laugh 
2t when mentioned amongſt his friends and 


familiar he will not endure to 
be told of PEnrance his Wite, Father, or his 


Tutor ; ps it be ſomething that 
will pleaſe Je tht 10) a Rr —_ if be- 
fore a Philo 
tor goin . or x ſtudyi 
before his Father for C 
or in the preſence of his Wite, for being cold 
to his companions, and doting upon her : 
Thus I ygranes, when Cyrw askt hum, What will 
our Wife ſay Aypoar'ry bears that you are put to 
ſervile Offices ? 'd, Sir, ſhe will not hear it, 
but be preſent her or elf and ſee it : Again, thoſe 
jques are accounted lefs affronting, which 
reflect ſomewhat alſo on the man that makes 
them 3 as when one poor man-baſe born fele 
low, or a Lover joques upon another z for 
whatever comes from one in the ſame circum- 
ſtances looks more __ a piece of mirth, than 
2 a—_ aftront ; but otherwiſe it __ 
needs irkſom, and diſtaſtful : Upon this 
count, when a Slave whom the Ki =_ 
rely freed and enricht, behav'd himſel 
impertinently in the company of ſome Philo. 
lophers; asking them, How it came r0-paſs 
that the Broth of Beans, whether white or black. 
Tas always © gs Arigices putting another 
Queſtion, , let the whips be white or nor, 
the wales and marks they made were flil, red; 
cilpleas'd him extreamly, and n ade him riſe 
irum the Table in a great rage and diſcontent, 
hh 3 Bur 
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OT a Tarfhan, w ho was {upposd 

to be ſprung from a Joqueing upon 

the Governows Friend, for hi obſcure and ans 

mean birth, and elentl Fs. g3 

"tis true, I (prun os 

much mirth an _— ane the Harper 

very facetiouſly put a check to F6.. pe i 

rance , and impertinence z for when Phi 

pretended to correct him, he ra rg on God 

jorbia, Sir, that ever you 

ſo low as to nnderſt and theſe =o better rhe? 

for by this ſeeming joque he inſtructed hic 

without giving any e; and fc 

ſome of the Comedians Sw to lay aſide tl he 

bitcernels in every jeſt that may refle& 1 

themlelves ; as Ariſtophanes when he is me 

__ Bald-pate; and Cratinu in his Oh 
Pyt «ne upon Drunkenneſs and ExceG: 


you mult be very careful that the jeſt 20 
> to be extempore, taken from ſome pre 
ſent Queſtion or merry Humour , not & 
tercht, as if premeditate and deſign'd : 
as men are not much concern'd at a repro: 
or kick in company, but if when that 1s ead 
ed any one offers the like, TE x 


vpon him as an Enemy, fo they will eall 
pardon and indulge a teſt, if undeligned 
taken from any preſent db, : 
'ris nothing to the matter in hand, bur fer 
from another thing, ic muſt ook like a & 
ſizn, and be relented as an affront ; ſuch 1 
lat ot I imanener tO the Hucband 'of a We 
man {43 that often vomites, 
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Kana, age 2x0 ny” qaneny won ay, 


When the Poet- had wrieten 1 /+ uGouy ; and 
that to Athenodorws the is ti 
affection to our Children, wy Maſick ; 
ond Tye me Ixyve cnafogle; for when the rail- 
ery is not founded on fome 
ſtance, it is an argument pf 

miſchievous temper ; 

words che light ay in the world, as Plc 
ro lays, the beaweſt puniſhments, bat thoſe 
that know how to time, and apply a jeſt con- 
hirm Plato's opinion, That ro rally pleaſantly and 
facetionſly u the buſineſs of « Schalay and 4 
Wit. 


Queſtion It. 


pan 

1rias far his good Beorian Stomach ; and1,in his 

defence, oppoling Xemaeles, who was an Epicu- 

rean, (aid, Pray, Sir, do not all place the very 

height of pleaſure in privation of pain' and indy- 
Hhh 4 lence ? 
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tence ? But Lamprias, who prefers the L 10m 
before the Garden, ought by his ms ta 
conhrm Ariftotles Doctrine 3 for mes 
that every man hath a better Stomach In 
Autumn, than in other ſeaſons of the year ; 
and gives the reaſon which I cannot remem- 
ber at preſent : $0 much the better” (< 
Glancias) tor when Supper's done, 'we ' will 
endeavour to diſcover it our fejves «- that 
being over, Glaxcics and Xenocles drew various 
reaſons from the Autumnal Frait 4 one ſaid, 
that it ſcoured the body, and by this Evacua- 
tion continually rais'd new Appetites, Xerocley 
athrm'd, that ripe truic had uſually a pleaſing, 
vellicating ſapor, and thereby provokt the Ap- 
petite betrer than Sauces, or Sweet-meats3 
for Sick-men of a vitiated Stomach uſuall 
recover it by eating Fruit : But Lamprias ial 
that our natura! heat, the principal inſtru- 
ment of Nutrition, in the naidſt of Summer 
is ſcarter'd, and becomes rare and weak, but 
as that declines, unites again and gathers 
ſtrength, bemg ſhue in by the ambient cold, 
and contrattion of the Pores ; and I, for my 
part, ſaid, in Summer we are more thirſty, 
and uſe more moiſture than in other ſeaſ; 
ancthod in al her peat Dar hes mage of 
method in tions) at this change 
ſcaſons empluys the con » makes us 
hungry,and to maintain 2n equal temper in the 
Body, gives us dry Food tro countervail/ the 
moiſture taken in the Suramier 3 yet none can 
deny but that the Food ir ſelf is a partial 
cauic, for not only new Fruit, Bread, _ 
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but Fleſh of the fame year is better taſted 
than thoſe of the former, more forcibly pro- 
vokes the Guelts, 20d enticeth them to eat 


ON. 


_— 
w—_ LA. —_ ” 


Queſtion 11. 
Whizh was firſt, the ' Bird or the Egg? 


V Hen upon a Dream I had forbomn 
a Joo, tions on parpoe that in 

g, as ſome doin a Hearr, I mightmake 
2 of a notable Viſion " often 
troubled me, ſomear Soſſins Senecio's Table ſu- 
(pected, that I wits tainted with Orphews or 
Preba goras his Opinions, and refus'd to eat an 
Eys (as ime do the Heart and Brain) ima- 
vining it to be the principle of Generation ; 
and Alexander the Epicurean ridiculingly re- 


peated, 


To feed on wiun, and our Parents Heads, 
I: equal fin : 


As if the Pythagoreans meant Eggs by that 
£414; J14 T1 2wnew, and thought it as unlawful 
to feed on Eggs ,as on the Animals that lay 
them: Now to pretend a Dream , for the 
caule of my abſtaining, ro an Epicareas, had 
been a defence more irrational than the 
cauſe it ſelf; and therefore I ſuftered jocote 

Alexanacr 
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on, that plague of the i 

firſt, the Bird or the Egg ? my Friend 

la layin , that with this little Queſtion, as 

with Fn in, we ſhook _ _—_ 
world a 


ty truth, (the Opinion that 
beginning) declared his diſlike of ſuch Pro- 
blems; bur Alexander deriding the Queſtion, 


iS as It 
ng from 
imal : And as in 
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And therefore in the ſolemn Feaſt of Bacchw 
'ris very well done to dedicate an Egg, as the 
Emblem of that which begets, contains 
every thing in it (elf. 

To this Diſcourſe of Hermw, Senecio reply'd, 
Sir, your laſt Similitude contradicts your firſt 
and you have unwittingly opened the Wor 
(as the proverb ſays the Door) againſt your 
lelf ; berg wy d was Dee ; al ge 
mol ; and 'tis rational that the 
in Nature ſhould be before the imperfe& ; as 
the found before the maim'd, the whole 
before the part for 'tis abſurd that there ſhould 
be a part when there is nothing whole part it isz 


and therefore no body ſays the Seeds man, or 
Eggs Hen, but the Mans Seed, and Hens 
Egg; becauſe thoſe being after, and form'd 


in theſe, pay as it were a debt xo Nature, by 
bringing another ; for they are not in 
themſelves perfect, and therefore have a na- 
tural Appetite to produce ſuch a thing as that 
out of which were f(t form'd, and there- 
fore Seed is defin'd, a thing produc't thar is 
to be perfected by another production : Now 
nothing can be perfected by, or wants that 
which as yet is not: Every body ſees that 

s have the nature of a Concretion or Con- 
filtence- in ſome Animal or other, but want 
thoſe Organs, Veins, and Muſcles which Ani- 
mals enjoy 3 and therefore no Story delivers, 
that ever any Egg was form'd immediately 
from Earth ; and the Poets themſelves tell us, 
that the Egg, out of which came the Tynda- 
ride fell down from Heaven 3 bur o_ 

ti 
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till this time the Earth produceth ſome 
Perfect, and Organiz'd Animals; 2s Mice in 
Foyt, and Snakes, Frogs, and Graſhoppers 
almoſt every where z_ſome external and invi- 
gorating principle aſliſting in the produdtion : 
And in Sicily , where in the Servile War 
much Blood was ſhed , and many Carcalſcs 
rotted on the ground, whole ſwarms of Lo- 
cults were produc'd, and ſpoyl'd the Corn 
over the whole Iſle; fuch ſpring from, and 
are nouriſhe by the Earth, and Seed being 
formed in them, Pleaſure and Titillation prc- 
voke them to mix, upon which ſome lay Eggs, 
and ſome bring forth their young alive ; 
and this evidencly proves that Animals firſt 
ſprang from Earth, and afterward by copula- 
tion, after different ways propagated their ſe- 
veral kinds. In ſhort, 'tis the ſame _ as 
if you laid, The Womb was before the Wo- 
man z for as the Womb is to the Eyg, the 
E2g is to the Chick that is form'd in its; (6 
that he that inquires how Birds ſhould be 
when there were no Eggs, might ask as wel! 
how Men and Women thould be before any 
Organs of Generation were formed : Parts 
generally have their ſubſiſtence together with 
the whole 3 particular powers follo'y particu- 
lar members, and operations to thoſe powers, 
and effects to thoſe operations : Now the et- 
tect of the generative power is the Seed and 
Epg ; fo chat theſe muſt be after che forma- 
tion .of the whole : Therefore contider, as 
there can be no digeſtion of food before the 
Animal is formed, fo there can be no Seed 
nay 
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nor ; for thoſe, 'ris likely, are made by 


ons pr ppg ne ke 
r c mal is parts. 
of Re —__ J_ng ſhould have a Be- 
myo : e, mo may perha prerend 
ro be a principle, the Egg cannor, ; it doth 
not ſubſiſt frſt, nor hath it the nature of 
a whole, for 'tis imperfet; therefore we do 
not afhrm that the Animal is produc't with- 
out a principle of its Being, but we call the 
principte that power which changes, mixes and 
pm = —_ {0 _ 2: Ln, _— 
is regularly ac't : r 15 an afrer- 
production, as the Blood or Milk of an Animal 
after the raking in, and digeſtion of the Food 
for we never ee an Egg form'd immedi 

of Mud, it is produc't in the Bodys of Anima 
alone,but a thouſand living Creatures riſe from 
itz what need of many inſtances? None ever 
found the Spawn or of an Fel, yet if 
you empty a Pit, and take our all the Mud, 
as ſoon as on amen fertles — it, _ = 
wiſe are preſently produc't : w that 

exiſt firſt which hath no need of any other 
thing that it may exiſt, and that after, which 
cannot be without the concurrence of ano- 
ther thing: and of this priority is our preſent 
—_——  — "x Neſts before 
they lay their ; and \Women provide 
Cradles, Swadling Cloaths , and the like; 
yet who ſays that the Neſt is before the Egg, 
or the Swadling Cloaths before the Infant ; 
for the Earth (as Plato (lays) doth not imitate 
a Woman, but a Woman, and fo likewiſe all 
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other Females, the Farth. Moreover 'tis pro- 
bable that the firſt production on of rhe 


Earth whic And mn 

if ſbi, and __— nor en a 
By of thoſe Secondines, Membranes, and 
weaknels, and ſupply the defets of Breeders. 


ja 


—_— —_ 


——— 


Queſtion IV. 
Whether or ©o Wreſtling # the oldeſt Exereiſe ? 


Qficte of uw having at the Pythian 
Games won the prize from all the 


ve us an and the rime for 
unning , reſtling , and the like 
Genin - Ny how om as 2 great talk of the 
reſtters, for there were many, and 
oy men came to try their $kill. ont 
ch one of the c , a Procurator of the 


Amphyttions, _ heard a Grammarian 
lately afhrm, that Wreſtling was the moſt 
2ncient Exerciſe of all, as even the very name 
witneſſed ; for ſome modern _ have the 
names of more ancient transfer d to them, 
ou to rune 2 "bog is A+ deul7ur, and to 
pl yon it, « hes RS 
erred to ic from Harp 3 chas all p of 
Exerci@ochey call = muachroz, Wreſtling Schoo 
-», Wreſthng being the oldeſt Exerciſe 
therefore denominaring the newer forts. Thar 
U 
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ſaid I, is no good t, for theſe aw. 
55, Wreſtling Schools are call'd fo «mi =; 
mane, Not becauſe "tis mals], the molt an 
tient exerciſe, but becauſe 'tis the on! lort 
in which they uſe 4, Clay, Duſt, and Oyl 
for in theſe muab-oa,, Paleſtre, there 15 ne1 
Racing nor Cufhng, but Wreſtling only, or 
THY [ror TW 46 KUMIETUCS and this latter COm- 
prizes both Wreſtling and Cuthng: betides, 'tis 
unlikely that Wreſtling, being more Artificial 
and Methodical than any other fort of Exer- 
ciſe, thould likwite be the moſt ancients for 
meer want of neceſſity putting us upon new 
inventions, produce {umple and inartiticial 
things firſt, and ſuch as have more of force 
in them, than flight and $kill. This ended, 
ſays Soficles, you {peak right, and I will ys 
firm your Diſcourle from the very name z 

in my opinion, -as, Wreſtling , is derivd 
from wm, 1. e. to throw down by light 
and artifice: And Philimus ſaid, it ſeems '$0 
me to be deriv'd from mays WW, the ap 
the Hand, for Wreltlers uſe that part 

as Cufters do the yu, Fiſty and henge 
both theſe forts of Exercites have their pro 
per names, the one =«>, the other avy wi. £6 
{1des, {ince the Poets uſe the words awe 
for «)a5v4awu and nunzy, to fprinkle; , and 
this Action is moſt frequent among(t Wrelt- 
lers, this Exerciſe =>» may receive its nam 
from that word. But more, conſider that Rs 
cers ſtrive to be diſtant from one another; 
Cufters by the Judges of the Field are nor 
permitted to take hold, and none but Week 


* 
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lers come up cloſe breaſt t& breaſt; and claſp 
one mrgy nog EEIRIEING theit 
turni iftings , locki ing t very 
oe, os probable this Exerciſe 1s called man 
trom mand ww, OF Twas wreghau, ro COMmeC up 
clole, or to be near together. 


— l_ 
-— —- _ 


Qieſtion V. 


IWhy in reckoning tp.” different kinds of Exerciſe, 
Homer pars Cuffing firſt, Wreſtling next, and 
Racing laſt ? 


PSROECS TEC NHS TST 


His Diſcourſe being ended, and Philinis 

4 humid, L | ter ey again , What 
ſort of Exerciſe then ſhall we imagine to be 
firit > Racing as at the Olympian Games 3 for 
here in the Pythian, as every Exerciſe comes 
on all the Contenders arg brought in, the Boy 
Wreſtlers firſt, then the Men, and the ſame 
method is obferi'd when the Cutfers and Fen- 
cers are to exerciſe, bur there the per- 
torm all firſt, and \——_ But, lays T- 
mo nterpoling, pray C whether Homer 
_ not determin' this _—_ or or Ya 
oems Cuthng is always put in Piace, 

Wreſtling next, and Racing laft : Ar this Cr4- 
fes the Theſſalian {urpriz'd, ay d our, Good 
Gol, what things we skip over ! Bur, pray Sir, 
i you r any of. his Verſes to tha? 
purpole, do. us the favour to repeat them : 
Fii An3 


—j 
[—=- 
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And Timon reply'd, That the Funeral Solemn+ 
ties of Parroclus had this order, I think every 
one hath heard ; but the Poet all along ob 
ſerving the ſame order, brings in Achille 
ſpeaking to Neſtor thus, 


With this reward I Neſtor freely grace, 
Unfit for Cuffing, Wreſtling, or the Race : 


And in his anſwer makes the vid man impert- 
nently brag, 


I Cuffng conguer d Oinop's famous Son, 
With Anceus wreſtled and the Garland won, 
And out-ran Tphiclus 


And again brings in Ulyſſes challengulg the 


Pheactans 
To Cuff, toWreſtle, or to run the Race: 
And Alcinous anſwer, 


Neither in Cuffng, nor in Wreſtling ſtrong, 
But we are ſwift of Foot : 


So that he doth not careleſsly confound the 
order, and according to the occaſion, 

now place one ſort firſt, now another 
but follows the then cuſtom and practice, 

is conſtant in the ſame; and this was fo 8 
long as the ancient order was obſerv'd : Ti 
this Diſcourſe of my Brothers I ſabjoyn' 
that I liked what he (aid, but could not f 
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the reaſon of this order ; and ſome of the 
company thinking it unlikely that Cuffing or 
Wreſtling ſhould be a more ancient exerciſe 
than z they defir'd me to ſearch far- 
ther -into the matter, and thus I ſpake upon 
the ſudden, all theſe Exerciſes ſeem to me to 
be repreſentations of, and trainings to Feats 
of Arms, for after all, a man arm'd at all 
points is brought in to ſhew that that is the 
rt end at _ - on _ _ a 
ings aimz priviledge granted to the 
Conquerors, viz. © priviiecs into the Ciry to 
throw down ſome of the Wall, hath this 
meanings That Walls are but a ſmall ad- 
vantage to that City which hath men able to 
ghr, and overcomes and in Sp-rr« thoſe that 
were victors in any of the maria, Crown'd 
nn had an —_— ble een _— 
y, and were to t near . 
fall other creatures a Horſe only can have 
2 part in theſe Games, and win the Crown, 
or that alone is defign'd by nature, or can be 
yd o_ ove aſhſting in q Bat- 
el: e things ſeem probable, ler us 
onlider farther that 'tis the firſt work of a 
hter to ſtrike his Enemy, and ward the 
thers blows the ſecond, when they come 
;p cloſe, and lay hold of one another to trip 
d overturn him; and in this, they fay, 
ur Coun being berrer Wreſtlers, 
W'cry much di d the Spartens at the Bat- 
| & q Lenftra ; and «Xſchilu deſcribes 2 War- 
(fr thus, 


T YT 


Tii 2 Ore 
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One ſtout, and child to wreſtle in bu Arm: 


And Sophockes ſomewhere ſays of the Tre 


Jans, 


They rid the Horſe, they could the Bow c« 
mand, 


And wreſtle with a rattling Shield in hand, 


But 'tis the third and laſt, either when Ce 

quer'd, to fly; or when Conquerours, to pu 
ſue: And therefore *tis likely that Cuſfingi 
ſet firſt, Wreſtling next, and Racing laſt 
the former bears the reſemblance of chargt 
ing, or warding the blows, the ſecond « 
clole hghting, and repelling, and the third 
flying a victorious, or purluing a routed 
my. 


—_ FRE —_— 


Queſtion VI. 


Why Firy-trees, Pine-tirees and the like, will 
be grafted upon ? 


Oclarus entertaining us in his Garde 
round which theRiverChephi rh s.ſ 


us ſeveral Trees ſtrangely vary' the d 
rent Grafts u "te - =. oy we og 


Olive upon a Juniper, ——_ upon 4 My 
Pea. Grafts on an Oak, Apple upon a Il 
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Mebary on a Fig, and a great many ſuch 
ke which were grown ſtrong enough to 
2ar : Some joqu'd on Soclarns as nouriſhing 
ranger kinds of things than the Poets Phinx- 
, or Chimeras ;, but Crato ſet us to inquire 
hy thoſe Stocks only that are of an Oily na- 
re will not admit ſuch mixcures, for we ne- 
x ſee a Pine, Fir, or Cypreſs bear a Graft 
fanother kind : And Phile ſubj 'd, There 
, Crato, a reaſon for this amongſt the Philo- 
pphers , which the Gardners confirm and 
Wrengthen ; For they ſay, Oyl is very hurt- 
j| to all plants, and any plant dipt in it, 
ke a Bee will ſoon dye : Now theſe Trees 
e of a Fat and Oily nature, inſomuch that 
ey weep Pitch and Roſin, and if you cut 
Wcm, Gore, as it were, appears prelently 
the wound : Beſides, a Torch made of 
em ſends forth an Oily Smoke, and the 
ighrneſs of the flame thews it to be fat; 
{upon this account thele Trees are as great 
emys to all other kinds of Grafts, as Oyl 
(elf : To this Crato added, that the Bark 
25 a partial cauſe, for that being rare, and 
wit 8 '>. <2uld not afford either convenient room, 
ſuthcient nouriſhment to the Grafts z bur 
hen the Bark is moiſt, it quickly joyns with 
ole Grafts that are let into the body of the 
ree : Then Soclares added, This too, oughe to 
> conlider'd,that that which receives aGraft of 
other kind, ought to be eafy to be chane'd, 
ar the Graft may prevail, and make the Sap 
the Stock fir, and natural to it felf: Thus 
c break up the CM # I fofren it,that be- 
ii 3 in, 
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ing thus wongenet it ma more eaſily 
wrought ad axpyd on what we 7 plant 
in itz for things tha are and rigid cannot 
-d {0 Gy wro\ -- 1 upon , _ - ny 

hang'd : Now thoſe Trees be f very 
light wood, do not mix well witht Graft 
becauſe they are very hard either to mani 
ed, or overcome: But more, 'tis 
that the Stock which receives the Graft 
be inſtead of a Soil to it, and a Soil ſhould 
have a _ faculty ; and therefore we 
chooſe the moſt fruitful Stocks to graft on 


as Women that are full of Milk when we 
would put out a Child to nurſe ; but eve 
body knows that the Firr, Cypreſs, and t 
like, are no great bearers; for as men 

fat have few Children, (for the whole nc 
riſhment being inpoy's «| the * boy there 


remains no overplus to make _— = 
Trees (pending 1! their Sap in 
Stock, flouriſh indeed, and grow great, | 
as for Frait, ſome bear none at all, __ 
ry little, and that too ſlowly ri there 
fore 'tis no wonder that they will not noull 
anothers fruit, which are ſo very "Haring! 
their own. 
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Queſt, VII. 
About the Fiſh call d Remora or Echencis ? 


gong Thelen, when we were 
at a very e Fiſh dinner, pointing to 
2 little, 1 ſharp headed Filth, faid, the 
Echeneis Be ſtopper) is like that ; for he 
had often mana ne BEE in the Stir 
Sea, and wonder'd at its AE 
{opt the Ship when under full Sail, Mok 
the Seamen perceiv'd it ſti to the out- 
= Mide of the Ship, and took it off ; ſome Jaughe 
Wet Cocremonions for believing ſuch an jincre- 
ible and unlikely : Others on this occa- 
ion talkt very much Anti hy's, and pro- 
uc't a thou inſtances of ſuc 


| he ———_ 


ame if bound with the twigs a Fig-tree : 
\nd Amber draws all light things to it 
Baſil, and ſuch as are dipt in Oyl; and the 


[ oadſtone will r2tgraw 2 piece of Iron that 
 rub'd with an Onion: Now all theſe as to 


' not alt impoſſible, to tind che cauſe. 
hen ſaid I, This is a meer ſhift, and avoid- 
z of the Queſtion, rather than a declarati- 
n of the Cauſe; bur ho pleaſe ro yy = 
i14 » 
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der, we ſhall find a great meny accidents that 
are- only vents of the effe&t to be 
unjuſtly eſteem'd the cauſes of it z as for in- 


ſ{oming of the Chaſt-rree , the fruit of the 
> is ripened 3 becauſe this is 2 common 
aying, -: 


T, be Chaſt-tree bloſſoms, ard the Grapes a7 
ripe 3 


or that the little protuberances in the Cande 
ſauff thicken the” Air, and make it cloudy; 
or the hooktneſs of the Nails ro be the cauſe, 
and not an accident conſequential to an Ul: 
cer in the Lungs ; therefore as thoſe 
mention'd UL CONES wat os, 
throagh proceedi one 

cauſe, ſo one __ the gw my is 
is to it 
dry, nor yet made i feavyb by 


Ship, and joyns the Echene 


Ship continuin 

the-moiſture ſoaking into the W 

bable that it lightly 5 dB or longs 
ris clean eaſily cuts the Waves; bar 
throughly { L whoa h weeds, ouze a___ 
Nicks upon its fides, the firoke of che 
more obtuſe and weak, 5 1p the Water 


ing upon this clammy mattet, doth ci 
fily part from it; and this 1 Is the reaſon 
they uſually calk their Ships: Now 'ris 

that the Echeneis in this caſe e ſticking upon! 
clammy matter, is not thought an ac 
Cent to this caule, bur the very cauſe i 


Ki Ks 
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Queſt. YI. 


5 3% TOTS Ro» = 


Why they ſay thoſe Horſes call d xuwrnidu, are 
very mettleſome ? 


GOme faythe Horſes calld uwrms receiy'd 
that name from the faſhion of the: Bri- 
dles, avzw, that had pricles like. the teeth on 


olfs ] for and hard 
« WH Jory Four 


do not become more ſivift by eſcaping the 
aſſaule of a Wild-beaſt, but they had never 
eſcap't unleſs they had been ſwift, and mer- 
tleſome before : As Uhyfſes was not _ 
LS wiſe 
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wiſe by eſcaping from the Cyclops, but being 
p'd. 


- 


ſo before elca 


——— — 


Queſtion IX. 


Why the fleſh of Sheep bitten by Wolves is ſweeter 
than that of others, and the Wool more apt 
ro breed Worms ? 


Frer the former Diſcourſe, mention was 
made of thoſe Sheep that Wolves have 

bitten, for 'tis commonly ſaid of them, that 
their is very ({weet, and their Wool 
breeds Worms: My Sor-in-law Patroclias 


biting it did mo leſhz for Wolves 
Spirits are ſo hot and fiery, that hey Going 


Wool! we could not agree, being not fully 
reſolv'd whether it breeds tholeWorms,or on- 
ly opens a paſſage for them,ſeparating the Fleſh 


by irs fretting r or proper warmth 
and that this power From the Spirits 


of the biting Wolf , which alter even the 


the 
this ſome particular inſtances ſeem to -_ 
for we know ſome Huntſmen and Cooks wi 


kill 2 beaſt with one ſtroak, ſo that it never 
breaths 
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breaths after, whilſt others repeat their blows, 
and ſcarce do it with a great deal of trouble : 
But what is more ſtr; ſome as they kill 


ſweet 4 
ner of 
even in the and Hair of a Beaſt, 


Homer ſeems to witneſs when ſpeaking of a 
rood Hide, he ys, 


An Oxes Hide that fell by violent blows ; 


Queſtion X. 


Whether the Antient s who provided 7 one by 


> arent af dens ame diſh, 
d beſe ? 


my t 
ſes, where every particular Gueſt had his 


*23x- 


| ; EEE EE + : ” " * x . y A {AA a> 
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portion of the Sacrifice allow'd him ; ſome 
were wonderfully well pleas'd with this or- 
der, others blam'd it as unſociable, and un- 
gentiel ; and were of the opinion, that as ſoon 
as I was out of my Office the manner of Enter- 
eainments ought to be reformed; for ſays A- 
gias, we invite one another not barely wir g 
ex34r, tO Cat and drink but uy by, OVURRN)EY, 
to eat and drink rogether. Now this Divi- 
ſton into Meſles takes away all ſociety, makes 
many Suppers and many eaters, but not one, 
is} evrIury +, SUpS with another; bur as at a 
Cooks SNP, each man takes his pound of 
Beef, and ſets it before himlelf, falls on: 
And is it not the ſame thing to provide a dif- 
ferent Cup, and different Table for every 
Gueſt. (as the Demophontide treated Oreſtes ) 
as now to ſet each man his loaf of Bread, 
and meſs of Meat, and feed him as *rwere out 
of his own Manger > Only *tis true we 
are not (as thoſe that treated Oreftes were) obli- 
ged to be filent, and not dilcourle : Be(ides,that 
ai! the Gueſts thould have a thare in wy br =. 
we may draw an argument from hence,the ſame 
diſcourſe is common to us all, the ſame _ - 
ſrrels (ings, anc the ſame Muſician plays to all; 
the ſame cup is ſer inthe midſt, not appropria- 
red ra.any, 'tis a large Spring of good fellowthip, 
and each man may take as much as his A 

tite requires, not like this moſt unjuſt diſtri- 
bution of bread and meat, which prides it 
ſelf forſooth in being equa! to all, rho une- 
qual Stomachs ; fo to 2 man of a ſmall A 

tite *ris roo much, to one of 2 greater too lntle. 


b 
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And, Sir, as he that adminiſters the very ſame 

doſe of Phyſick to all ſorts of Patients muſt 

be very ridiculous : So likewiſe muſt that En- 

tertainer, who inviting a great many Gueſts 

that can neither eat nor drink alike, ſets be- 

fore every one an equal mels, and meaſures 
what is juſt and fit by an Arithmetical, not 

Geometrical proportion: When we go to a 
Shop to buy, we all uſe, 'tis erue, one and the 
lame publick meaſure z, but to an Entertain- 
ment each man brings his own _ which is 
ſatisfied with a portion, not becauſ&equal to 
that which others have, but becauſe ſufficient 
for it ſelf: Thoſe /«1«, ( Entertainments 
where every one had his ſingle meſs) Homer 
_— amonglt "Ong 7r5and in the Camp; 
we t not to bring into on amongſt 
us3 but rather imitate the good fellowſhip of 
the Ancients, who to ſhew what reverence 
they had for all kinds of Society's, not only 
honoured iwefin v 4weewix, thoſe that liv'd 
with them or under the ſame roof, but alſo 
Jurlrns; $3n]s', thoſe that drank out of the 
ſame Cup, or eat out of the ſame Diſh: Let's 
never mind Homer: Entertainments, they 
were good for nothing but to ſtarve a man, 
and the makers of them Kings, more ſtingy, 
and obſervant than the Iralien Cooks ; into- 
much that in the midd'ſt of a Batte!, whilſt 
they were at Handy blows with their 
Enemies, they could exatly reckon up how 
many Glaſles each man drank at his Table 
but thoſe that Pinder deſcribes are much ber- 


ter, 
Where 
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Where Heroes mixt ſate ronnd the noble Board, 


becauſe they maintain'd fociety and good fel- 
lowſhip ; for the latter truly mixt and joyn'd 
friends, the former divided , and aſperſed 
them 25 perſons, os ſeeming very good 
Friends, who could not ſo as eat with 
one another out of the ſame diſh : To this 

polite diſcourſe of Agias they urg'd me to 
reply: And I (aid, Agar 'ris true, hath _= 
need at this unuſual di 
ment, becauſe having fo a belly ( he 
was an excellent Trencher-man) he had no 
larger meſs than others: In a - — a Fiſh 
'tis true, as Democritws (ays 
Bones, but that very thing OE inroduc'd 
K0ipey UG Wuagudr'uw. 

For 'ns equality, as the old woman in Emri- 
prides hath it, 


That fafters Towns to Towns, and Friends to 
Friezas ; 


OY 
w*, 


Þ-. 


—_———_— * - _ 


td. —_—— 


opinion; when the ſame dith lies in. common 
before all, the man 
little, muſt be offend 
roo quick for him, 


1h: 
ho 
ze 
if 


het cn —_— ww 
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ſwift Sailer : Bel , 
—war ky Ir 
debt belantons of mink jolliry 3 
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Tarts, Cheeſe-cakes 
varietiesz bur fi 

of the raſte, and tir'd w oy; 

oy Goth bod bo and lef: all in 
pm—_ _—_ > 
ent practice, for in our Religious or publi 
Feaſts, where the Food is fim ot — 
cial, each man hath his aſbgn'd him; 
{> chat he that endeavours to retrieve the An- 
tient cuſtom, will likemile recover crit, and 


deed where equal community _ 
| ——w dogns fb 
ee Jaw and our Ow, 


bur the raking away of 
that that is common is the ane all i injarys 


5 | 


- 
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and contention z which the Yi, Laws re 
ſtraining, and confining within = bounds of 
, receive their name from their Otfhce, 
ing 2 POWEr riwar, pm pon to eve- 
ry one in. order to the common good : T 
every one is not to be honoured by the kin. 
tertainer with the Garland, or the chiefeſt 
place : Now if propriety in theſe things ay 
not in the leaſt hinder, but that. _ 
reater moment, and the only conſiderab ©. 
i{courle and civility -may be en, Dil 
let us leave off dilgracin wie ene, | 
- or wee, the Lot, Gan FE ur 
he Son of Fortune ; which ha as =—_ 
- ho to Riches or Honour z but in its inCON- 
fiderate wheel now and then raiſeth up 
m_——_— and _ Yr, wy ns Hs m_ 
Ot numicits a ” accu great 
rich to endure, ol not be be offended at equa» 
lity, plealingly inſtructs. 
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CURIOSITY: 


7 OR AN 
Overbuſy Inquilſitiveneſs 
INTO 
Things Impertinent. 
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By MAURICE WHEELER, late 
of Chriſt-Church, Oxon. 
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Of Inquiſuevn:ſs Vol. II, 
als it may be le, by at}, of 
O new placing of Doors, 
Sair-caſes, either to remove or leſſen theſe 

e 


and tis ſaid of the place of my Nativi 
ticularly, that it lying to w 
nds, and the —_ < s b> Wb Sun 


w 


ſtreaming over the of Parnaſſm, was b 
heron tarn'd —_— Eaſt \ bat 'tis thou 4 
that Empedocles the Naturaliſt , ſecur'd 

whole R round about from the Peſti- 


T1 


3 
E 
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Why envious Wrerch, wit 


Blind to thine own, doſft 


h 
ot 


h a piercin | 
ws fake frwvey? 


As Thames full 7 ap, ts 0'th' royal Tree: 


of 
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Of Ingquiſuiveneſs Vol. Ih; 


ſhould firſt make a particular ſexrch into 
ſeveral miſchieb that proceed each 

on within hum, mhecher it be Envy, or Jea: 
louſy, Covetouſneſls, or Cowardice, or any 
other vitious inclination z and then diſtribu 
and range them all ( as it were) into diſt 


apartments. 
This done, make thy rewews yoon them 
with the moſt accurate inſpe&ion, 4nd that no- 
thing may divert thee from the ſevereſt ſcruti- 
ny; obſtruct every proſpe& that looks towards 
thy Neighbours ers, and cloſe up all 
thoſe avenues which may lead thee to any 
Forreign Curioſity ; become an Eves-dropper 
to thine own Houſe, liſten to the whiſpers of 
thine own walls, and obſerve thoſe ſecret arts 
of the Female Cloſet, the cloſe Intrigues of 
the Parlour, and the treacherous practices of 
thy Servants, which thy own Windows will 
ditcover to thee. Here this inquiſitive, and 
buſy diſpoſition may find an Imployment, that 
= be o uſe and advantage, an is neither 
ill-natur'd, nor. impertinemtz while every may 
ſhall call himſelf to this ſtrict examination : 


Where have I err'd ? What bave I ſaid,or done ? 
What duty ? When ? And bow, have I forgene? 


But now, as the Poets feign concerning L«- 
za, that upon her going to Bed, ſhe 
afide her Eyes among the attirements of her 
dreſling Box, and is at home for the moſt part 
blind, and drouly foo; and only puts on her 
Fyes when ſhe goes abroad a gadding : fo . 
Wi 
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Part Vi. into Things Impertinent. 

with moſt men, -wbo through: a kind of af- 
k e, and arti blindneſs, com- 
monl ; <p 26 ſtumble at their own 
Thre © 8 ae OO! reſt Strangers to their 
own perl ms of all other, leaſt 
own perk y eqns with their own Do- 
meſtick ills and follies ; but when they look 
abroad, their 1 1.40 is ſharpen'd with all che 


w atchful and laborious Curio iy imaginable 
w nn wof & to an evil 


_ ing.ſpectac! 
Ey ey is altbady em envenom'd by the malig- 
nity of a 'worle e, 
1% 1 Perfonof this bufy, 


on, is a greater Friend to 
themhe bars, then 1 £0 o limſe f; foroverlook- 


Wl ek Sopnprhs onthole of gh "men; a, 


Ms them 5Þ oe Errows, and Fetkes they 


niſhes them of the 
ought to carreR, bg gigus them into grea- 
bo Grits 20d wed ves that __ only 
the un Ack the more 
fober, and ohe Perions, may gain no ſmall 
advantage fo the | booed, and il! na- 

ture of inquiſitive people. 
le was a remarkable inſtance of the prudence 
of Ulyſſes, who going into the Regions of de- 
parted Souls, would not exchange ſo much as 
one word with his Mother there, till he had 
frſt ob5tain'd an anſwer from the Oracle, and 
<i{parch'd the buſineſs he came abour ; and then 
tarning ro her, he afforded ſome mall time 
tr a few impertinent queſtions ahoar the other 
\Yomen upon the I7Þ ; a*king which = 
yo, 
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Of Inguiſnivene} 
Gates, that by the noiſe there- 
ce might op4 to the Family 

purpoſe are Porters appoinea 
Dangers of os Fami ight be 
07 RUE, | a roane 
Correction, Maids be over- 

hear of thei Scolding : but a 
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and Though 

ks about 1n many at Once : nei- 

ther the Manſions of the Great; not the Cot- 

es of the Poor ; nor pe yorry Chambers 

Princes; nor the receſles of the nuptial Al- 
cove, 


Vol. Il. 


delightful toe 


ficent 
Pomp, and Greatneſs, 


are Conceiving ſome high diſpleaſure, or c0n- 
criving 


Vol. It. 


; Of raging 


and obvioas contemplarions. 'If thy more 

tercing wit aſpires to thenobleſt ir} 
racy Lunizary ts ec 

motion, in what part of Heaven its 

beams are kindled, and where thoſe 

of the night are plac'd, which entertain its 

eclining luftre. View the Moon in all her 
the juſt repreſentation of 


ha humane 
Vi 3 and learn the caules that deſtroy, 


and then reſtore her brightnels. 


| an inf ant ſpark ſprung ont of night, 
She /wells into a perfeft Globe of light ;; 
And ſoon, ber beanties thus repaired, die 
Waefingimo their firſt Obſcurity. 
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Of  Inquifitiveneſs Vol, 
plealant and chearful converts, i. i « compay to 


ems fo alking 5.0 
that are talk 


before the time, or that a Fellow was caugh 
with another mans Wife 5 a Fetter 2 
Rowan: Law witheach other, or that t NCT 


was an unt Jappy herween near relat 5 
onsz heno pare fon noo, F mig bi 
'other things, bu ts BM hc 


| Wirh car 5 pricKa »p, be liftens ;,what,and 
And how be aks ; FUSERA? Bf 


And indeed that proverbial f@ "ue 

goes pk, and For” whas ants ict 
theſe narur d 

liagly hay or or leo 


ears, like cupping- 
noxious hunours 1n 
ing in the moſt [pi pp malicious 


Ori and 2s in ſome Cites there are ce 

nous Gates , through. which, = 

» paſſes but Scavi ringers Carts, or the leads 
MalefaRors: goes in at their 


or out of her Mouths, = les 
2nd horrid relations. 


How | ” 


Patt VI. into Things /mpertinent. 
ing, and W , Mina Tail,or Hell ; 
yay Ay "1D Neakyt tn) they dwell, 


isnoile is to them like the Swer's Song, and 
Ns na eee, on ned, RR, 


honour or intereſt to be known ; 


fore to pry into what is ny counr'» 
ene i in the diſcovery 


ſpring from that 


any there had a 
Utero to be cur 


of their 
I 


ity, which is F-vyz both which 
thers Proſperity, w By | 
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Of Inquiſaiveneſs 
would not rebuke the f@ 
that Quack, OO Kron 
pudently pry into thoſe pri Donny 
which the modeſty or he ilt 
Patient could bluth Laghr ah eo 
though it were for the fake of 4 Cure. 
thoſe that are of this curious and 
cannot forbear ſearching into theſe, 
ills roo that are of a more ſecret 
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ted ; but only, when me a 
ing vexatious troubleſome, 
the unſuſpeRed packets of pri 


and yet even this they are 


mmiſhon, though 
the great negle&t and damage of their own. 
Ic is farther obſervable concerning this ſort 
of men, how averſe they are to living long in 
the Country, as being not able to endure the 
quiet, and calm of a retired ſolitude : burif 


there is more to inquire into their Neighbours 
concerns then their own ; that wg 4 
how other mens fruit-trees are blaſted, 

number of Cattel they have loſt, and whata 


{canty Harveſt they are like to have, and now 
| we 


One can't at quiet eat ; nor plongh ones lond x 
Zo much ws countrey—vokg they bear in hond, 
With Talei z which idle Raſcals blow abour, 
* How Kings ( and well, what then ? ) vall in 
| ( and out. 


* x 


$ 


has a ſtory to 
tell him z and ſtay never fo till he hears 
it out; ER mon demand, 
{wer No News / ies, 45 IN A 
What ( fays he) bave been neither at the 
Exchange or Cofft to day ? Have you not 
beew towards the Comrt lately ? Have you net beard 


- any 


Of 1nquſuiveneſs Vol. It. 
thing from Gemlemen that 
os France les medi) a recs 
olicy among the Locriars, that 
fon coming from abroad, ſhould hens 


in == ver gig for I ny 
tions, variety on, or any © is 
miſchievous, and unlucky ; that they 

ſtore of Game for their reſtleſs ill- 
hant and prey upon. 

in prohibiting by a Law, _ none ow ware 
brought apon the Stage to be = en 

it were for Adultery, or this malignant ſort 
of Curioſity : and indeed there is a near afh- 
nity between theſe rwo Vices, for fee > 


is nothing elſe but the Curioiy of covering 

another mans lc and the itch 
what is hidden Curiolity is (as 

; 2nd violence committed upon 


, Pythagoras thought fit 

Es 
their 
is thus inquiſtti 
rate 1n 
(poken, : 4 

_—— —— 
——_— of others, but is a 
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Of Inquiſteveneſs Vol. IL. 
perhaps far leſs comely too, then a Hack- 
ney, TriopolrSrumprr Bt fch i pln 

e phrenſy of curious 

all hole = fn that areof eaſy and un- 
envied injoyment, ſuch as are the divertiſe- 
ments of the Theatre, the converſation of the 
mon, ang the diſcourſes of the Learned : 
mul reaking other mens Letters, 
liſtening at their Neighbours doors, i 
in at their Wind hifi 


deſpicable humor, it would 
if they would bur recolle&, and review 
their paſt obſervations ; for as Simonides 


h Bah From - 
the unhinilh' 

congruous —__ < 
thole obſcenities of ſmutry Archilochas, K 


o 
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Part VI. ot Things Impertment. 167 
which he was 
not ſuch a fil 

ſerve that curſe of the bf 


Pox on your Taft ! Muſt you likg lice and fleas, 
Be alwaies fed with ſcabs and naſtineſs. ; 


———_ _— 
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of R ap-bon $. 2D... 4. 
e do {© load their dirty brains $ with the 
auldry, and Soleciſims of other Mens 
Writings, as well as the defects and blemiſhes 
of their lives ; that there is not the leaſt room 
left in OS 2 vis graceful, of 


\ofhere a8 fort of le at K who 
"any thing char #s beaurt, 


nll I EECARELZ 


Girls we exposd to Sale, as not 
worth their Mony : Therefore they much fre- 

quent the ay -m + typeb pK looking __ people 
of diſtorted limbs ter-riarural thapes, 


and for Beaſts of the breed of Africh, 


| LI1s Whert 
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0f Inquuſuiyeneſs Vol. IL 


IV bere kinds of unlike form oft blinded be 
Into one hidcons deformity. 


All which are bghts fo loathſ as 
themſelves would abhor , were (or 
pell'd often ro behold them. And if 
who curioully inquire into. thoſe _—— 
formities, and unlucky accidents that oy 
obſerv'd in the lives of other 
only bind themſelves to a * recollecth 
on of what they had ſeen a4 z theres 
would be found very little del t or vantage 
in ſuch ungrateful & me ly reflectio: 
Now fince 1 it is from the uſe aud cuſtom of 
intermedling in the Aﬀairs of ather 
that this Fakie practice grows | up, = 
2 vicious habit: therefore the beſt 
tor the remedy thereof is, Þ 
(as it were) at a diſtance, and 
things 2s do lels excite che. itch 


riolity ; we gradually bring our 55 
utter delueruce of enquiring int 
concerned at any 0 { hol hugs 

pertiin unto Us. 


make tryal of het te in 
els conliderable matters z as 
why ſhould it be choughe oy ve pare rpols, 
of {e!f-denyal, for any man, as b 
to forbear reading the inſcriptians that 
U pon 2 Mlonument, or Grave-ſtone, or 
!errers that are-cravn on Walls and Sight 
poits + If it were but conſidered that there's 
nothing mo:e, cither for delight or benefic, 
” : io 


il ay To! YT IRR 
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tt be laath'd thereby, bit that certain 
ple fir Prens n s fe ork the I Memory of 


one tions en n 
on le $ hh 

I n;% I S rooki Tradeſinan 
ONES knows o gor er way 30 


Lodgings, brr 
Bill es and he the invication of 2 
notice of which, 


1 it may ſeem for 

f is really a ſe- 

ſt ; while men ſaffe- 

oo minds to on 16 inconfiderarely at 

Ouriiy TE oy 
es 2 

pertinent. as $kilful Huneſmen do tot 


it their Bea jw to Og, or change ; but 
ad them forth tes, that their Noſes 


may be kept (harp for £ proper Game, 


Be it the Stag lodg din the woody ſha 
Or Fox in borrow d den by Badger m 


S0 * Perſons of an inquiſitive remper 
co tt fare Wancon excurſions of their 
Coro, 2 it to obſervations of 
ME $4 200 Thus the Lyon and 

Exp, i wh gr gt thearh'd, 
Ww ind for their Prey' ; 

are * [ores * diſcretion , which 
Curious Perſons of tha inairate 3 : b carefully 
preſerving thoſe noble faculties ot Wir and 
Underſtanding, which were made for ute- 


fal, and excellent enquiries, from bei 
| 3 dull” 
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"oF Inquiſtivenſs Vol, Ih, © 


10ns. 

" The ſecond remedy 0 
that we accuſtom 
to peep in at other Mens 
ly the Hand and 
like pguil gry i Ke 

4 look. into anot e 
ts = fe may reach w 


- and wander, Where the fo 
com. And beſides, that "tis nei 


a meet or 
foul Diſhes 
bad cr:ap in 
tis 

as rep gents occaſion, 

For PA kere's worth your ſeeing, Friend, you 

Ev Ml your prying look, another way. 

yet la ing aſi alide this Cc 

andy lt — 
0 &5 t0 ahd &5 a levi 
of mind "nd Þ W” A 


ners, as muſt —_ 
felf very clowniſh"and Eng 
Diogenes obſerv'd-. Djozippw a” Vitor in 


Olympick, Exerciſes, to wreath his Neck as 
{ate in His Chatiot, 'that he might take 
berter view of a fair Damſel that came ro 
the ou ; Look, ( lays he ) what « wort 

= G ameſtef 


G t 

bw Thieves hr if bat heſe baly bratard 

poop th ſo twiſt and turn themſelves co eve- 

ry frivolous Show, as if they had acquir'd 2 
ity in their heads, by their cuſtom of 


At when untam'd, & bard-mouth'd Colts diſdain 
Bath laſh and ſpur, nor will abide the rein : 


led off from arrending to his purely intell 
lations : which Sory, hou 
ic beth, yen ues at leaſt is true z that thoſe 
men bio ary thult RBOed to. yrolanad Ihe, 
cularions, d6 leaſt of ak Fans e with 
«1o# - 


the 


Of Tnquiſitiveneſs Vol. IL, 
the impreſſions of ſenſe, And. therefere t 
prevent that interruption, and difturbance, 
which ther neil 3 . impertinent .viſits 
might be to their Philoſophical Enquiries, 
hs plac'd their Studies at ſome diſtance 
Cities, and choſe the night ( thence 
Fpbrone) as the ficteſt ſeaſon for Meditati-, 


on. 
Farther, to forbear mixing with a crowd. 
of Tellows that are quarrelling in the Mar 
place ; or to ſit ill, while the mad X 
are rioting in the Streets, .or at leaſt to 
out of the hearing of it; will not be very _dit- 
ficult to any man that conſiders how - litt 
there is to be gained by intermegling with, 
buſy and unquiet people 3 and how great ,the 


certain advantage 1s of bridling our Curiofi- 


ty, and bringing it under ſ{ubyjection - toathe 
commands of reaſon. And thus, when by 
this more eaſy Diſcipline, a man hath acquur'd 
ſome power over himſelf ; exercites of 

rer difficulry are to be attempted : as for-3Q- 
ſtance, to forbear the Theatre upon the 
cempting Fame of ſome new and much ap- 
plauded Play 3: ro reſiſt the importunity of 4 
Friend chat invites thee to a Ball, an enters. 
rainment at the Tavern, or 2 Conlort of Mu- 
fick ; and not ro be traniported, if thou, 
chance at 2 diſtance to hear the din at a Bull- 
baiting, or the noiſe of the Bear-Garden, 


For as Socrates adviſes well, that men ſhovlg. - 


abſtain from taſting thoſe meats and drinks; 


which by their exquiſre pleaſantneſs, tempt. 


the palate ro exceed the ſober meaſures of 
TI | | thirſt 
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glows be inty Things Zoupertiert. 


on, of DEAN 2 
Ine: ha 


aa the be {0 fot 
tiſhly inc te, as to RE Ticeaſe 
danger das giving tu luch 2 Lee 
to our Now as in point 'of 
Juſtice and Honeſty , , it conduces wag ro 
prevent our defrauding, and over oclhing 
of other men, if we now and then, and 
{maller x7 voluntarily abate ſomewhat 
of our ftri& dues ; and as tisa means to keep 
Men Chaſt and Continent towards all other 
Women, it they ſometimes forbear the law- 
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it 2 pablic difſertition 1 ſorr-etithie 
" Kone), Ruſt icns ( who afterwar 
y The verich 


Of Tnquiſativeneſs Val. ff, 
iſh'd b En Ddwitian ) v 
oe of MY of way Aron | 


den i WH with ne 
mT Foe 


_ 


pers t EY look into it, ill the 

courſe was ended, and the Audience 

mitFd; all < were preſent mach ad 

the gravity of the man. In great 

whole power encourapes thetn ro, greater Il 

centiouthels, is vitious Carioſity is 
\ 


curable ; for when ir is arriV'd In hemtorl 
conliſtence of an inveterate habit, they w 


never undergo thole previews rel upon 
their outward ations, which are As 
deſtroy the evil habit within them : For 


as are thus oops will be breaking up 
meas Letters ; the opgn the Va- 
cies of their F l ries 
into f Gay Erica myſteries of Religi 
profaning Sacred 4 bhgenr how Holy Otkces, 
their commu HRre ng what they 
not, and in a w ore prong no he imo the molt 
cret Ads and diſc ; all, of 
any of which odious praQices, it Poe 'be he 
for any one after long cuſtom tb fofbeat, but 
efp=cially for e Perſonss And indeed 
Princes themſelves, who are concerntd to 
have as particular knowledge of all things as 
can, a4 to whom ris in fome ſort ne- 

iry for the ends of Government to maitj- 
Spic3, 221 Intelligencers about them; yet I 
my are olua!ly hatred for nothing more, 7 on 

ir retaining this lewd fort of people in IN !! 


quality I / 
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of For 5-ar EST Grd 
kind of Ooh 4x 4, 
Fomfelk, ac Kt: Fl ae | 
Sentien Þ rants ATE; 1 
Sr acaſe, Þ t upon 1 
ies th prope lt ellen be O30 | 


near aka with theſe, are Sr. Bo 
which from a particular occaſion imported in 
the word, were called Sycophants, or Fig-blab- 1 
bers ; becauſe upon the prohibited exportafl- 1 
on of-rhar Fruit, they became Informers 7: | 
painſt hoſe tha Tone 
ike fort of poor __ thoſe at Athens, 
where a dearth of Grain happening, and the 
Corn-ſellers being com ed to bring out 
their Stores for publick Sale; thoſe that 
went about liſtening at the Mills, and prying 
into Granaries, that they might find matter 


of Informatiqn > ap- = 4, were 
thence called, Jlirkriaws, of leaſe, 
Mill-clackers, Now the Plofeſon. of theſe | 


Fellows, as vile and baſe as it hk be ac- 
counted ; yet the end thereof Song only to 
diſcover deliberate offences, and fuch viola- 
tions of good order, as were miſchievous to 
or oy is for that reaſon by far leſs odi- 
ous the ill-natur'd tice of thoſe 
inquiſitive, and buſy Perſons, who out ot 
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thame for unavoidable ills, and involuntary 
|-pſes. Which conſideration ſuper-added 
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